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A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  is  the  running  record 
of  history  as  it  is  made.  The  whole  world  is 
the  source  of  its  vivid  and  accurate  chronicle 
of  events.  Neither  distance  nor  remoteness 
retard  the  swiftness  of  its  mission.  Today— 
eternally  today — is  its  challenging  inspiration. 

Its  development  is  more  than  a  chapter  in 
this  nation’s  amazing  progress.  It  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  it!  Through  all  periods,  under 
all  conditions,  the  truly  great  newspaper  has 
been  so  close  to  the  moving  procession  that 
today  it  walks  and  lives  with  all  classes  .  .  . 
talks  the  language  of  each,  voices  the  chang¬ 
ing  viewpoints  of  the  times  ...  is  inherently 
youthful,  yet  basically  sound.  Always  a  leader, 
always  the  counsellor  of  leaders,  yet  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper  is  its  companionship  with  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  Talking  their  language,  reflecting  and 
shaping  their  habits,  it  is  part  of  their  lives. 

The  result  of  this  confidence  and  com¬ 
radeship  is  an  intimacy  and  understanding 
that  make  the  great  newspaper  a  daily  and 
active  influence  in  millions  of  lives.  Its  readers 
look  to  it  as  a  basic  necessity  and  as  the  guide 
in  determining  their  wide  range  of  habits. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  newspaper. 
Nothing  can  parallel  its  purpose  or  approach 
its  sphere  of  service. 
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The  sphere  of  its  service  is  bounded  only 
by  the  area  of  its  influence.  The  very  fact  that 
this  influence  is  concentrated,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  upon  an  important  market  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  these  unusual  economic  times.  The 
flexibility  and  instant  facility  of  the  great 
newspaper  give  it  immediate  effectiveness. 

Business  executives  can  fix  a  policy  and  a 
few  hours  later  it  is  known  where  they  want 
it  known.  One  market  can  be  selected  and  a 
sales  effort  concentrated  there.  A  thousand 
markets  can  be  approached  with  the  same 
ease  and  speed.  In  modern-day  business 
the  great  newspapers  stand  in  readiness 
as  shock  troops  to  spring  a  commercial 
advance  on  one  front  or  along  the  whole  line 
of  American  life! 

It  is  in  the  newspaper  people  look  for 
what  they  want  to  know — and  what  they  want 
to  buy.  Here  they  expect  and  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  as  news  that  directly  fills  their  needs  and 
satisfies  their  desires.  Their  response  to  this 
advertising  is  immediate. 

These  millions  of  people  believe  that 
TODAY  is  the  day  of  action.  Now  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  acceptance.  The  great  newspaper  is 
the  only  friend  that  can  tell  them  immediately 
— today — where  and  how  and  what  to  buy  of 
today’s  greater  value. 
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Beyond  the 

BOUNDARIES  OF  MEMPHIS 


half  of  all  the  homes  in  225  towns  in  that  area. 


5? 
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Fine  concrete  roads — and  miles  and  miles  of  new, 
now  under  construction,  bring  buyers  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  to  Memphis  for  their  needs  and  luxuries. 


No  LONGER  NEED 

advertisers  judge  the  Memphis  market  by  its  border 
limit  potentialities.  Beyond  the  border  line  in  each 
direction  stretches  the  great  Mid-South  Empire — a 
fertile  and  rapidly  progressing  section  composed 
of  44  counties  adjacent  to  Memphis. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal  —  team¬ 
mates  of  power  —  after  thoroughly 
covering  Memphis  proper,  blanket 
the  great  Mid-South  Empire  to  wield 
a  highly  profitable  influence.  These 
two  great  newspapers  reach  almost 
every  worth-while  home  in  the  44 
counties — and  daily  reach  more  than 


Only  The  Commercial  Appeal  —  and  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal  can  give  you  adequate  coverage 
beyond  the  borders  of  Memphis  —  and  without  this 
extra  coverage  —  your  Memphis  market  is  hardly 
half  covered. 

In  March,  these  two  great  newspapers  carried 
1,414,952  lines  of  a  total  of  1,975,764  carried  by 
all  Memphis  papers.  This  gave  the 
third  paper  only  560,812  lines  —  a 
low  mark  that  graphically  emphasizes 
the  universal  preference  for  The 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal. 

T 

The  map  shows  Memphis  and  its  central¬ 
ized  location  in  the  44  counties  that  com¬ 
pose  the  Mid-South  Empire. 
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BALTIMORE  Honored  by  Place 
in  Berlin  Housing  Exhibit 
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Ihrough  special  invitation  Balti¬ 
more  is  one  of  two  American  cities 
represented  at  the  International 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Ex¬ 
hibition,  in  progress  at  Berlin, 
Germany. 

The  exhibit  consists  of  a  three- 
dimensional  scale  model  of  a  house 
in  a  garden  setting  and  a  collection 
of  photographic  studies  of  notable 
features  of  Roland  Park,  Guilford, 
Homeland  and  Northwood,  subur¬ 
ban  developments  of  The  Roland 
Park  Company  in  Baltimore. 

In  requesting  the  Baltimore  exhibit 
Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  and 
director  of  the  National  Housing 
Association,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
marked:  “I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
United  States  that  is  so  attractive 
or  so  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  splendid  ambassador  to 
send  abroad  to  represent  America.” 

Baltimore  is  not  only  the  Balti¬ 
more  of  row  after  row  of  marble 
doorsteps,  but  it  is  also  the  Balti¬ 
more  of  extensive  and  beautiful 
suburban  developments.  A  city  of 
diversified  homes  as  well  as  diversi¬ 
fied  industry.  And  as  most  adver¬ 
tisers  already  know,  Baltimoreans 
are  most  readily  reached  through 
consistent  use  of  The  Sun  papers. 
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IOWA  IS  SECOND 
BEST  INSURANCE 
MARm  IN  1930 

Gain  of  3  Per  Cent  Over  1929 
Topped  by  Only  One 
Other  State 

Life  insurance  written  in 
Iowa  during  1930  showed  an 
increase  of  three  per  cent  over 
sales  for  1929,  (which  was  an 
unusually  heavy  year,)  giving 
Iowa  second  place  among  all 
states  in  this  field.  A  total  of 
$221,000,000  of  new  paid-for 
life  insurance  was  purchased 
in  Iowa  last  year,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Under- 
writors  Review. 

Fourteen  Iowa  insurance 
companies  wrote  $60,577,000  of 
that  amount,  while  61  outside 
companies  wrote  the  remain¬ 
ing  $160,423,000.  Iowa  home 
office  companies  accounted  for 
life  insurance  sales  in  states 
outside  Iowa  aggregating  $236,- 
166,000.  This  is  more  than  65 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  outside  com¬ 
panies  sold  in  the  Hawkeye 
state. 

Total  sales  of  Iowa  com¬ 
panies  in  all  states  were  $296,- 
744,000. 

New  Carroll  County 

Paving  Brings  Three 
New  Filling  Stations 

Carroll — Three  modern,  one- 
stop  service  stations  will  be 
constructed  here  this  summer 
by  the  Texaco  Company,  the 
Continental  Oil  Company  and 
the  McCoy  Motor  Company. 
All  three  stations  are  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  junction  of  high¬ 
ways  No.  30  and  No.  71.  The 
work  of  paving  highway  No.  71 
across  Carroll  County  has  al¬ 
ready  started,  and  the  state 
will  spend  $840,000  on  this  pav¬ 
ing  program  which  is  to  be 
finished  this  summer. 


MASON  CITY  BUILDING 
PLANS  FOR  1931  NOW 
SURPASS  $1,000,000 

Mason  City — This  city  is  al¬ 
ready  assured  that  its  1931 
building  program  is  to  pass  the 
million  dollar  mark.  Two  of 
the  largest  construction  jobs 
in  this  program  are  the  new 
$385,000  postoffice  and  federal 
court  building  and  the  $400,000 
improvement  and  expansion 
work  to  be  done  at  the  Mason 
City  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  brick  and  tile 
works.  It  w’as  purchased  last 
year  by  a  local  syndicate  of 
business  men  who  now  plan  to 
install  new  machinery  and  re¬ 
model  the  plant. 

Residential  building  has  al¬ 
ready  been  resumed  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  and  some 
commercial  and  additional  in¬ 
dustrial  construction  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Leading  Clinton  Firm 
Swamped  With  Orders 

Clinton — The  Kelly  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  makers  of 
furniture  here,  has  enough  or¬ 
ders  on  hand  now  to  keep  the 
local  factory  busy  for  some 
time  according  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  their  execu¬ 
tives. 

Following  the  furniture  mart 
held  early  in  the  year  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Kelly  plant  has  been 
operating  on  a  normal  sched¬ 
ule,  and  in  some  instances  has 
resorted  to  overtime  sessions 
in  the  shop.  Several  large 
contracts  from  prominent  re¬ 
tailers  aided  the  Kelly  com¬ 
pany  in  getting  away  to  a  good 
start,  while  a  satisfactory  num¬ 
ber  of  repeat  orders  are  said 
to  be  arriving  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals. 

Present  indications  point  to 
the  plant  running  with  full 
force  and  without  interruption 
throughout  1931. 


A  DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Ames  . Tribune 

Boone  . News-Republicnn 

Burlington  . Gsxette 

BiirIin(ton  . Hawk-Eye 

Carroll  . Daily  Herald 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

&  Republican 

Centerville .  lowegian  &  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News-Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  .  .  .Telegrapb-Herald 
and  Times-Joumal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Cbronicle 


Fort  Madison  . Democrat 

Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marsballtown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Dally  Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo . Daily  Courier 


DUBUQUE  MILLWORK 
FIRM  EMPLOYS  1D00 

Farley  &.  Loetscher  Products 
Used  Throughout  the 
United  States 

Dubuque — A  local  sash  and 
door  factory  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest.  This  plant, 
the  Farley  and  Loetscher  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  manufac¬ 
tures  sash  and  door  products 
that  are  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  And  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  lum¬ 
ber  is  brought  here  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  stairways,  window 
frames,  doors  of  all  kinds,  cab¬ 
inets,  etc.  All  popular  woods 
are  used,  along  with  more  ex¬ 
pensive  grains. 

Beside  its  millworking  activ¬ 
ities,  the  local  company  manu¬ 
factures  many  novelties,  many 
of  them  designed  to  appeal  to 
housewives.  Among  these  are 
a  disappearing  stairway  and  a 
patented  ironing  board. 

The  plant  normally  employs 
approximately  1,000.  It  covers 
21  acres,  including  one  build¬ 
ing  which  alone  covers  a 
square  block  and  rises  in  the 
center  to  a  height  of  four 
stories. 


COAL  PRODUCING  AT 
CENTERVILLE  MAKES 
SUBSTANTIAL  GAIN 


lOWANS  ESTABLISH 
NEW  HIGH  MARK  IN 
GASQLiNE  BUYING 


Centerville — A  p  panoose  - 

county,  of  which  this  city  is  New  Paving  Makes  State  Good 
count  seat,  has  gone  into  the  Market  for  Automotive 
lead  of  all  coal  producing  Merchandise 

counties  in  Iowa  with  596,848  - 

tons  of  coal  of  all  grades  for  Despite  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1930.  This  is  a  gain  quarter  of  1930 

of  8819  tons  over  1929,  a  rec-  bought  more  gasoline 

ord  which  is  unusually  signifi-  during  the  corresponding 
cant  when  the  extremely  mild  Period  of  any  preceding  year, 
winter  is  taken  into  considers-  Iowa  gasoline  sales  for  the 
tion.  The  total  number  of  men  three  months  of  1931  reg- 

employed  in  and  around  the  Istered  a  12  per  cent  gain  over 
local  mines  registered  an  in-  1930  record. 

crease  from  2904  for  1929  to  ci.,....—  ev.  ^  i 

3046  for  1930.  Figures  Show  Gain 

_  This  is  revealed  by  the  flg- 

DavenoorFs  Factors  recently  released  through 

uavenportyactory  Treasurer. 

Output  Increases  HUyo  These  figures  show  that  gaso- 
Davenport— During  the  five-  Une  tax  collections  for  the  first 
year  period  ending  December  quarter  of  1931  were  $2,426- 
31,  1930,  the  value  of  this  606,  or  $269,239  over  the  corre- 
city’s  annual  industrial  output  sponding  period  of  1930. 
Increased  from  $28,013,601  to  ^  substantial  increase  has 
$53,896,997,  according  to  fig-  been  hown  in  the  amount  col- 
ures  recently  released  by  the  lected  during  the  winter  of 
Davenport  industrial  commis-  1930-193I  over  the  winter  of 
Sion.  A  total  of  149  new  Indus-  1929-1930.  The  total  collected 
tries  together  with  expansion  jn  t^be  first  quarter  of  1931  and 
of  plants  already  here  was  re-  jjj  ^be  last  quarter  of  1930  is 
corded  in  Davenport  during  $5,629,513.71,  compared  with 


this  period. 


Sioux  City*s  New  12-Story  Building 


Sioax  City— Changing  this  city's  skyline  is  the  new  Badgerow  Build¬ 
ing,  completed  late  in  1930  at  a  cost  of  Sf,000,000.  It  is  a  t2-story 
department  store  and  office  building.  Last  year*s  local  building  program 
was  valued  at  $5,000,000. 

The  population  of  Sioux  City  is  now  79,183;  it  is  situated  near  the 
boundaries  of  three  states:  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  in  a 
highly  diversified  territory.  Wholesale  and  jobbing  turnover  aggregate 
more  than  $200fi00,000  annually,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
National  Bancor porat ion  Review,  It  is  one  of  the  great  river  markets 
for  livestock,  and  paid  out  to  shippers  last  year  about  $125,000,000^ 
this  industry  alone  employing  3fi00  people  in  Sioux  City, 


\  $4,994,451.92  collected  during 
the  corresponding  six  months 
ot  1929-1930. 

3325  Miles  of  Pavement 

Iowa’s  increasing  gasoline 
consumption  is  due  primarily 
to  Iowa’s  3325  miles  of  paved 
primary  highways.  These  high¬ 
ways  are  directing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  trade  from  small  cen¬ 
ters  to  the  larger  ones,  conse¬ 
quently  increasing  tne  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  Iowa’s 
twenty-seven  key  cities. 

Inland  Water  Traffic 
Registers  Increase 
at  Burlington,  Iowa 

Burlington  —  The  growing 
popularity  of  inland  water 
traffic  is  indicated  by  the  fig¬ 
ures  recently  released  by  the 
local  dock  board.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
$880.22  in  the  year  ending 
March  31. 

Receipts  for  the  year  just 
passed  were  $2,875.84  com¬ 
pared  to  $1,991.62,  a  year  ago. 
Disbursements  this  year  to¬ 
taled  $1,549.96.  The  receipts 
included  $1,772.70  from  tolls 
and  $1,103.14  from  wharf  ren¬ 
tal. 

Calendar  Factory  at 

Washington  Expands 

Washington  —  A  $6,000  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  H.  H.  McCleery 
calendar  factory  here  is  now 
well  under  way.  Growth  of  the 
calendar  business  which  has 
been  consistent  since  the 
Cleery  factory  was  startw 
years  ago,  has  made  the  addi¬ 
tion  Imperative  at  this  time, 
for  the  present  quarters  are  , 
seriously  crowded. 
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THE  IOWA  NEWS 


Something  Has  Happened 

In  PITTSBURGH 


FIRST  IN  PITTSBURGH 
lor  March,  1931 

First  in  Retail  Display  Advertising 
First  in  General  Display  Advertising 
First  in  Automotive  Display  Advertising 
First  in  Financial  Display  Advertising 
First  in  National  Gravure  Advertising 

FIRST  IN  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 


THE  SUNDAY 

SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Linage  dafa  from  figures  by  Media  Records  and 
exclude  only  linage  in  Press  Mefropolifan  Section 
— distributed  to  limited  circulation. 
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JL  HE  Morning  and  Sunday  Worlds  ditd 
on  a  Friday.  On  the  following  Sunday  The 
American  sold  more  copies  than  had  ever 
before  been  sold  by  a  standard  sized  news¬ 
paper  in  America,  The  reading  habits  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
changed  overnight. 

Prophets  and  statisticians  had  figured 
where  the  circulations  of  the  .Sunday  and 
Morning  Worlds  might  go.  But  they  dealt 
with  figures  while  newspaper  editors  dealt 
with  people — their  tastes,  inclinations,  pref¬ 
erences,  prejudices.  And  people  bought  the 
paper  they  preferred. 

During  the  month  following  the  demise  of 
the  World,  90,000  new  people  turned  to  The 
Morning  American  and  liked  it.  More  than 


200,000  new  people  turned  to  The  Sunday 
American  and  liked  it. 

Whether  they  liked  it  because  of  its  new 
and  urbanely  brilliant  page  opposite  editorial,, 
with  Deems  Taylor,  Gilbert  Gabriel,  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  and  others,  including  a  gallery 
of  modern  satirical  artists;  whether  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  American’s  financial  section 
was  the  best  in  the  city;  whether  they  liked 
Brisbane,  Forbes,  O.  O.  McIntyre,  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,  Prudence  Penny-:-the  Sports 
pages,  theatrical  news  or.  the  comics — doesn’t 
matter.  They  liked  the  paper  itself  Well 
enough  to  buy  if  and  that  did  matter,  because 
a  newspaper  is  only  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

It  .must  be  a  good  newspaper  to  attract 
people  and  must  continue  to  be  a  good  news¬ 
paper  to  hold  them.  The  American  does 
both.  It  always  was  a  good  newspaper.  To¬ 
day  it’s  an  even  better  newspaper.  Better 
for  its  readers  because  it  has  added  addi¬ 
tional  brilliance  to  its  contents.  Better  for 
its  advertisers  because  its  dramatically  ia- 
creased  circulation  now  offers  them  a  broader 
selling  road  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  mar¬ 
ket  in  America. 
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March  Advertising 
and  Circulation  Figures 

of  the 

Washington,  D.C.  Star 

Ha've  Important  Significance 

In  advertising  lineage  for  the  month  of  March, 
The  Star  printed  an  aggregate  of  2,195,747  hues — 
an  increase  of  83,086  lines  over  March  of  last 
year — and  representing  1,477,937  lines  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  was  carried  by  the  Second  Paper  in 
Washington. 

Incidentally  this  lineage  record  led  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  for  March  with  the  exception 
of  the  New'  York  Times  and  the  Detroit  News. 

Naturally  the  circulation  of  The  Star  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  pronounced  preferment  in 
advertising.  Not  only  does  The  Star  completely 
cover  Washington  City  and  the  Washington 
Market,  extending  25  miles  into  Maryland  and 
Virginia  with  circulation  that  grows  as  Washing¬ 
ton  grows  but  it  is  highly  concentrated  circulation 
— 97%  Evening  and  96%  Sunday  being  confined 
within  this  territory. 

When  you  use  The  Star  you  are  assured  of  maxi¬ 
mum  coverage — and  by  the  newspaper  that  goes 
directly  into  the  homes — the  source  of  buying 
interest. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
1 10  E.  42nd  Street 


Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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260^000  News 


References  Indexed 


“All  the  News 


The  epitome  of  “all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print”  is  contained  in 
The  New  York  Times  Annual 
Cumulative  Index — issued  for  the 
first  time  in  annual  one  volume 
form  in  1931,  covering  the  news 
of  the  year  1930. 


That’s  Fit  to  Print” 


It  is  an  impressive  volume — 
2864  pages;  260,000  news  refer¬ 
ences  to  events  and  people  are 
listed.  A  standard  volume  in 
every  good  newspaper  or  other 
reference  library.  Price  825  a 
volume;  postage  81.  Edition 
limited.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
any  newspaper  for  inspection  on 
written  request. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  is  strictly  a  netespaper.  Its  news 
report  of  the  important  occurrences  of  the  world  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  that  of  any  other  newspaper;  this  report  is  kept  to 
the  highest  standards  of  accuracy,  non-partisanship  and  decency. 


Visitors  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
The  Times  Annual  Index  on  dis¬ 
play.  The  exhibit  is  in  the  room 
of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation,  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel. 


A  Newspaper  Editor 
Says  of  The  Index 

“I  find  the  Index  of  value  daily 
in  our  office,  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  coming  from  subscribers 
and  in  looking  back  in  our  own 
files  for  the  text  of  important 
mailers  which  develop  in  the 
news  from  year  to  year. 


In  1930,  despite  business  conditions.  The  New  York  Times 
gave  its  readers  a  greater  volume  of  news,  spent  a  larger  sum  on 
cable,  wireless  and  telegraph  tolls,  and  increased  its  news  department 
personnel. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  indispensable  to  those  whose 
business  or  interest  it  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  news,”  remarked 
The  Nation  recently. 


"The  New  York  Times  Index 
simplifies  the  building  of  an 
efficient  morgue  and  reference 
library  by  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  a  hundred  thousand  popula¬ 
tion,  or  less,  where  the  expense 
incident  to  the  etdoMishmenl  and 
mairUaining  of  a  large  library 
staff  is  not  justified." 


WALTER  M.  HARRISON. 

Managing  Editor, 

The  Daily  Oklahoman, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


First 


as  a  newspaper 
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A.P.  Suggests  Conference  With  A.N.P.A. 
For  Ban  On  News  Broadcasting 

Co-operation  of  Other  Press  Services  to  End  Practice  Denounced  by  Members  May  Be  Sought — 

Longan,  of  Kansas  City  Star,  a  New  Vice-President  i 


H.  Xoyes,  president  of  the  IVashinglon 
Star,  was  re-elected  president.  Paul 
Patterson,  lialtimore  Stin,  who  has  been 
second  vice-president,  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  first  vice-president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Cowles,  associate  publisher, 
Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  George 
B.  Longan,  president  Kansas  City  Star, 
was  elected  second  vice-president.  The 
live  directors  whose  terms  expired  this 
year  were  re-elected.  They  are  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Clez’eland  Plain  Dealer;  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram; 
J.  k.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Richard  Hooker,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  A.P.,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary;  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  was  re-elected 
assistant  secretary;  and  J.  R.  Youatt 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Noyes  and  the  general  man¬ 
ager’s  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
association  in  its  various  departments 
during  the  last  year,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Elliott.  The  report  of  the  auditing 
committee,  which  had  previously  been 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors  was 
distributed  to  members  at  the  meeting. 
This  report,  carried  in  full  elsewhere  in 


this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  showed 
that  the  A.  P.  spent  more  than  §10,000,000 
in  gathering  and  disseminating  news 
during  1930. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  which 
places  responsibility  for  assessments  upon 
the  owner  of  a  paper  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  or  sold  to  a  person  not  accepted 
as  an  A.P.  member,  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  with  a  concurrent  resolution 
designed  to  assure  no  extension  of  power 
to  the  board  of  directors.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
president  Little  Roek  Arkansas  Gazette, 
and  the  text  will  be  drawn  up  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  .A.P.  and  inserted  in  the 
amended  by-law.  It  was  offered  after 
the  (piestion  had  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  change  would  permit  an 
evening  paper  to  be  elected  to  Sunday 
membership.  Mr.  Noyes,  presiding,  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  the 
past  and  will  not  be  done  in  the  future. 

Under  the  amended  by-law  the  owner 
of  a  paper  entitled  to  A.P.  service  is 
designated  as  the  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  that  paper  and  is  empowered 
to  appoint  an  individual  to  represent  him. 
This  arrangement  brings  the  by-laws  in 
accord  with  the  new  membership  cor¬ 
poration  law  of  New  York  State.  The 
newspaper  owner  remains  permanently 


GIFFORD  SEES  BUSINESS  GAINING 


After  a  Uvely  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  furnishing  Associated  Press 
dispatches  for  broadcasting  by  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  members  of  that  organization,  in 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Com- 


PRESIDENT  33  TIMES 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


modore  Monday  this  week,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  which  they  assured  sympa¬ 
thetic  reception  to  any  suggestion  which 
they  anticipated  might  be  made  to  them 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  after  that  group  had  dis¬ 
cussed  radio  competition  with  the  news¬ 
papers  at  their  annual  convention  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  later  in 
the  week.  A  number  of  suggestions,  all 
tending  toward  discontinuance  of  news 
dispatches  to  radio  stations,  were  made  at 
the  A.P.  meeting,  but  it  was  decided 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  if  the  A.P. 
were  the  only  news  agency  to  stop  this 
practice.  In  view  of  this  it  was  thought 
best  to  wait  for  a  suggestion  from  the 
A.N.P..A.,  which  it  was  felt  that  organ¬ 
ization  might  make  after  the  report  of  its 
radio  committee  had  been  presented  to 
the  members.  Such  a  suggstion,  it  was 
pointed  out,  would  most  likely  be  made 
not  only  to  A.P.  but  to  United  Pres.<, 
International  News  Service  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  as  well.  It  was  decided’ 
that  this  would  be  a  better  way  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  services  than  it  would  be  if  the 
A.P.  were  to  approach  them.  The  reso¬ 
lution  in  which  this  decision  was  taken 
read  as  follows : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
officers  and  directors  be  requested  to  meet 
with  a  sympathetic  view  the  representa¬ 
tions  that  will  probably  be  made  to  them 
by  a  committee  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.” 

The  radio  discussion  came  during  the 
afternoon  session.  The  principal  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  morning  meeting  was  election 
of  directors  and  officers  and  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws.  Frank 


Taking  a  respite  from  their  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  by-law  revision,  official 
reports  and  radio  broadcasting,  members 
of  the  As.sociated  Press,  in  New  A’ork  for 
their  annual  meeting  gathered  in  the 
grand  ballnxmi  of  the  Hotel  Commotlore 
Monday  this  week  to  attend  the  annual 
A.P.  luncheon  and  to  listen  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Comiiany.  Mr.  Gifford,  seated  between 
I'rank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  A.P., 
and  Kent  Ciwper,  general  manager,  at 
the  long  table  on  the  speakers’  dais,  was 
guest  of  honor  of  the  association. 

Before  Mr.  Gifford  spoke,  Lawrence 
Tibhett,  Metropolitan  Opera  baritone  and 
star  of  several  talking  picture  operettas, 
.sang  two  splendid  concert  selections. 
Poised  at  a  piano  before  the  dais,  Mr. 
Tihlxitt  earned  the  whole-hearted  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  assembled  publishers.  He 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

Seated  on  the  dais  before  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  satin  curtain  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers,  directors  and  guests  of 
the  .Associated  Press : 

John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  vice-president  of  A.IA;  Fred¬ 
erick  1.  Thompson,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis¬ 
ter;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  N.  Wheeler,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance:  J.  R.  Know- 
land.  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  William 
A.  Thomson,  .A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  :  B.  H.  Anthony,  A' etc  Redford 
(Mass.)  .Standard;  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  A.P. ;  W.  C. 
Cannon:  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka 
State  Journal;  Karl  Bickel  president. 
I’nited  Press:  W.  H.  Cowles,  Shnkane 
Spokesman-RevicTV :  Gark  Howell,  At¬ 


lanta  Constitution ;  Merlin  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  president.  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Mr.  Noyes,  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr. 
Tibbett,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Nctv  York 
Times;  Frank  Mason,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Clex’cland  Plain  Dealer;  T.  G.  Miller,  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  .St.  I^ouis  Globe-Democrat ; 
Frank  Polk;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer, 
general  manager.  American  Newspapt'r 
Publishers’  Association,  Richard  Hooker, 
.Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
and  Paul  Patterson,  RaUimorc  Sun. 

The  luncheon  program  was  broadcast 
as  part  of  a  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
jiany  hook-up.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress,  introduced  Mr.  Gifford.  The  tele¬ 
phone  company  jiresident  spoke  on  the 
need  for  faith  in  our  demricratic  indus¬ 
trial  system  to  carry  the  country  out  of 
the  present  economic  depression  to  as 
high  or  even  a  higher  level  than  it  at¬ 
tained  during  the  boom  times  before  the 
slump.  There  is  no  place  in  our  scheme 
of  things  for  an  autocrat,  he  said. 

“.A  dictator  produces  better  headings 
than  a  democracy.”  was  his  comment,  ‘‘but 
in  the  rest  of  the  .story  the  advantage  is 
the  other  way.” 

Mr.  Gifford  informed  his  audience  that 
statisticians  of  the  telephone  company 
have  told  him  the  immediate  present 
shows  signs  of  economic  improvement 
and  that  the  company  has  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gifford’s  address  follows  in  full: 

“One  of  the  particular  characteristics 
of  our  civilization  is  the  diffusion  of 
(Continued  on  page  l.'O) 


the  member,  but  may  designate  different 
persons  to  represent  him  at  various  times. 
In  the  event  publication  of  his  paper  is 
suspended  or  the  paper  is  sold  to  a 
person  who  does  not  qualify  for  A.P. 


NEW  A.P.  VICE-PRESIDENT 


George  B.  Longan 

membership,  the  owner  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  assessments  as  far  as  104  weeks 
after  the  date  of  sale  or  suspension  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Knowland  explained  some  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  in  the  amendment 
before  it  was  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
Several  questions  were  asked  from  tbe 
floor  by  members  who  asked  whether  the 
amendment  would  interfere  with  their 
established  protest  rights.  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth,  .l.tlmry  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  provision 
making  a  newspaper  owner  liable  for  104 
weeks’  assessments  after  sale  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  his  paper  put  the  A.P.  memlier- 
ship  on  the  liability  side  of  the  ledger 
and  might  be  a  hindrance  in  getting  new 
members.  Mr.  Noyes  explained  that 
this  provision  has  previously  been  in  the 
by-laws  but  has  been  stated  in  a 

different  manner. 

Louis  Brush,  of  the  Brush-Moore 

Newspapers,  read  the  report  of  the  cre¬ 
dentials  committee  and  ballots  were 

passed  out  for  election  of  officers.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  after  the 
annual  Associated  Press  luncheon,  which 
was  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  ''f  the 
Commodore  and  a  full  account  of  which 
is  carried  elsewhere  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  news  broadcasting  question  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  afternoon  session.  Jerome 
D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  who  had  signified  his  intention 
of  discussing  the  matter  at  the  morning 
meeting,  started  the  action  in  the  after¬ 
noon  session.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for 
action  to  prevent  not  only  tbe  use  of 
A.P.  dispatches  for  broadcast  by  radio 
stations  but  particularly  the  u.se  of  such 
news  in  commercially  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  those  of  the  Literary 
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Digest  and  the  S.  W.  Straus  Company. 

“ThCiC  are  three  distinct  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  radio  question,”  Mr.  Bar- 
num  said.  “First  there  are  the  newspapers 
that  operate  their  own  radio  stations. 
Second  there  are  those  publishers  who 
think  they  gain  something  by  supply¬ 
ing  news  to  radio  stations  for  broad¬ 
casting.  Third  there  are  those  of  us  who 
don’t  think  there  is  much  benefit  to  the 
newspaper  in  giving  its  news  out  for 
broadcast  bulletins.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  ask  permission  to  give  out  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  for  broadcasting  when 
the  matter  came  up  two  years  ago.  Now 
I  am  asking  that  something  be  done  to 
eliminate  this  practice.  Something  should 
be  done  particularly  about  advertisers 
using  our  news  in  their  programs.” 

Mr.  Harnum  explained  that  he  had 
never  heard  Lowell  Thomas  broadcasting 
for  the  Literary  Digest  say  that  he  was 
reading  Associated  Press  dispatches.  In 
fact,  he  said,  he  learned  from  Mr.  Cooper 
that  Thomas  does  not  get  news  dispatches 
from  the  A.P.  office. 

“1  have  heard  him  say,  however,”  Mr. 
Barnuni  declared,  “that  he  has  just 
come,  for  instance,  from  the  office  of 
United  Press  or  International  News 
Service.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service, 
working  in  common  should  do  something 
to  protect  the  newspapers  they  serve 
from  the  competition  of  radio  stations  in 
the  news  field.” 

Mr.  Bariium  said  he  thought  the  use  of 
news  bulletins  by  advertisers  was  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  good  of  the 
newspai)ers  and  suggested  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  entire 
matter. 

“It  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  through  the  summer,”  he  declared. 
“I  think  in  permitting  broadcasting  of 
news  bulletins  we  are  taking  the  edge 
off  our  news.  The  Associated  Press 
should  go  to  the  other  news  associations 
and  ask  them  to  cooix;rate  in  correcting 
this  ccMidition.  But  I  don't  think  the 
Associated  Press  should  flatly  abandon 
its  present  policy  if  the  other  associations 
do  not  agree  to  do  the  same.” 

Talbot  Patrick,  president.  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News- Argus  complained  about 
the  effect  on  small  newspapers  of  news 
broadcasting  by  larger  newspapers  in 
their  territory.  He  thought  publishers 
of  many  small  newspapers  w'ere  of  his 
opinion,  he  said. 

“I  believe  a  great  many  smaller  mem¬ 
bers  feel  that  broadcasting  by  large 
members,”  he  .said,  “is  just  as  harmful 
or  more  harmful  than  news  broadcasting 
by  commercial  advertisers.” 

.\dolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  New  York 
Times,  pointed  out  that  the  power  to 
control  broadcasting  of  .\.P.  news  lay 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
directors  according  to  the  resolution  put¬ 
ting  the  matter  up  to  them  two  years 
ago.  Other  news  organizations,  he  ob¬ 
served.  are  not  membership  groups  and 
do  not  hold  meetings  after  the  fashion 
of  the  .\.P.,  and,  therefore,  have  not  the 
same  means  of  discussing  the  matter. 
He  suggested  that  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention. 

Speaking  as  a  publisher  whose  news¬ 
paper  operates  its  own  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  declared  that,  if  the 
majority  of  A.P.  members  should  decide 
that  the  association’s  news  was  not  to 
be  hrcadcast,  he  would  willingly  accept 
the  decision. 

“Having  operated  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  for  seven  years,”  he  said,  “I  still 
can’t  say  that  I  know  much  about  it.  It 
is  still  a  mystery.  I  believe,  however, 
that  rivalry  between  newspapers  and 
radio  is  not  so  much  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  as  in  advertising.  The  greatest 
appeal  of  radio  is  in  entertainment  such 
as  musical  programs.  News  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
procrams. 

“Newspapers  cannot  compete  with 
radio  presentation  of  a  speech  hot  off  the 
table.  This  is  true  of  banquet  speeches 
and  Presidential  speeches.  I  think  that, 
when  statesmen  have  learned  the  teeb- 
nioue  of  radio  speaking  more  thoroughly 
Congrescional  debates  will  l)e  broadcast 
from  Washington. 

“Newspapers  cannot  compete  with 


sports  broadcasts  such  as  running  ac¬ 
counts  of  "ames.  Finally  there  is  the 
broadcasting  of  news  of  events  that  have 
already  taken  place.  To  what  extent 
such  broadcasting  competes  with  news¬ 
papers  or  stimulates  their  sales,  I  am  not 
sure. 

“I  think,  however,”  Col.  McCormick 
continued,  “that  a  solution  can  be 
reached  collectively.  I  don’t  think  the 
withholding  of  A.P.  news  will  affect  the 
competition  of  radio  and  the  newspapers 
for  advertising.” 

Col.  McCormick  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  managing 
editors  to  print  speeches  that  are  broad¬ 
cast  in  preference  to  others.  Obviously 
Presidential  and  other  important  speeches 
that  are  broadcast  cannot  be  disregarded, 
he  said,  but  there  are  many  speeches 
whose  sole  importance  is  that  they  were 
heard  on  the  air,  and  too  many  of  these 
are  getting  into  print. 

Publishers  in  printing  radio  programs. 
Col.  McCormick  .said,  are  merely  telling 
readers  where  to  look  for  a  certain  com¬ 
modity  (broadcast  programs)  while  they 
say  nothing  about  other  commodities. 

“I  can’t  say  whether  there  is  anything 
to  l)e  gained  by  not  publishing  these  pro¬ 
grams,”  he  continued,  “but,  as  far  as  the 
Tribune  is  concerned,  we  do  not  print 
them.” 

Closing  his  talk  with  an  exhortation 
to  publishers  to  act  individually  to  elimi¬ 
nate  radio  programs.  Col.  McCormick- 
concluded  : 

“What  you  can  do  collectively  is  not 
two  per  cent  of  what  you  can  do  indi¬ 
vidually  by  not  publishing  programs  ex¬ 
cept  as  paid  advertising.” 

Directed  .somewhat  by  the  tenor  of 
Col.  McCormick’s  talk,  the  meeting  for 
a  while  assumed  resemblance  to  an 


.\.N.P.A.  gathering  with  intense  dis¬ 
cussion  of  radio  programs  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  Several  publishers  told  of 
eliminating  radio  programs  with  no  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

(jetting  back  to  the  original  question, 
David  B.  Plum,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record, 
asked,  if  under  section  I  of  the  by-laws 
members  are  forbidden  to  sell  or  traffic 
in  .\.P.  news.  It  was  his  thought,  he 
said,  that  if  this  interpretation  were  put 
on  the  law  memljers  would  automatically 
be  prevented  from  supplying  news  to 
radio  stations.  Mr.  Noyes  explained  that 
the  ,\.P.  has  no  monopoly  on  news  and 
that  a  member  paper  could  very  easily 
get  news  from  its  own  correspondents 
and  give  bulletins  of  it  to  broadcasters. 
While  giving  this  explanation,  Mr.  Noyes 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  the  U.P. 
and  I.N.S.  cooperated  in  withholding 
news  from  radio  stations,  something 
might  be  accomplished.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  papers  put  news  on  their  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  whicli  are  seen  by  a  certain 
number  of  people  and  that  broadcasting 
was  merely  a  question  of  giving  the 
bulletins  to  a  greater  number. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  there 
was  some  criticism  and  .some  praise  of 
the  A. P.’s  recent  promotion  effort  broad¬ 
cast  from  headquarters  in  New  York. 
H.  V.  Jenkins,  president,  Sa^vinnah 
Nni's  and  Press,  declared  he  had  not 
carried  a  line  of  promotion  material  sent 
out  by  the  A.P.  before  the  broadcast  nor 
any  of  the  transcript  of  the  program 
afterwards. 

\  meeting  of  the  members  was  held 
at  A.P.  headquarters  Tuesday  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  results  of 
the  elections  and  a  board  of  directors’ 
meeting  was  held  immediately  after  for 
reorganization  and  arrangement  of  final 
details. 


WEEKLY’S  APPEAL  PUT 
BEFORE  PUBLISHERS 

A.N.P.A.  Freedom  of  Press  Committee 
Tells  Plight  of  Milwaukee  Post 
Before  Convention  —  De¬ 
velopments  in  Minnesota 


The  case  of  the  Milwaukee  Post,  a 
weekly,  which  was  successful  in  its  action 
to  prevent  an  injunction  sought  by  a 
local  public  utility  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  paper  from  printing  "inflam¬ 
matory”  articles  concerning  street  car 
fares,  but,  which  now  is  unable  to  com¬ 
bat  properly  the  appeal  taken  by  the 
utility  company  to  the  state  supreme 
court,  was  laid  before  the  American 
Newspai)er  Publishers’  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  this  week  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
The  developments  in  the  notorious  Min¬ 
nesota  “gag”  law  case  were  also  re¬ 
counted. 

Rol)crt  R.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  rcp<irt  follows : 

Following  the  detailed  report  of  your 
committee  presentwl  to  the  convention 
last  year,  the  Chicago  Tribune  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Minne.sota,  affirming  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court  overruling  the  demurrer  of 
the  Saturday  Pre.<!s  to  the  injunction 
prohibiting  its  publication.  This  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issuc(i  pursuant  to  a  law  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota  providing  for  sup¬ 
pression  as  a  nuisance,  by  judges  of  the 
district  court,  of  any  publication  declared 
to  be  a  malicious,  scandalous  or  defama¬ 
tory  newspaper,  magazine  or  any  other 
periodical. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court  Jan.  30,  1931.  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  lies  with  a  state  to  .suppress 
publication  of  a  newspaper  by  injunction. 
.As  yet  the  supreme  court  has  not  handed 
down  its  decision. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Olson  of  Min¬ 
nesota  has  asked  the  legislature  to  repeal 
this  obnoxious  law  adopted  by  the  state 
of  Minnesota  during  192.s,  and  latest  in¬ 
formation  is  that  the  assembly  has  voted 
to  repeal  the  law  but  that  the  upper 
house  has  not  yet  voted.  _ 

Your  committee  is  awaiting  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  case  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
law  is  not  repealed  it  will  be  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court. 

In  its  issue  of  Sept.  5,  1929.  the 
Mihmukee  Post  published  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “A  Call  to  Arms”  which  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
Company,  a  public  service  corporation, 
alleged  urged  passengers  upon  the  electric 
company’s  lines  to  insist,  by  violence, 
upon  being  carried  at  less  than  the  rates 
required  by  law. 

'The  electric  company  alleging  that  it 
was  without  adequate  remedy  at  law  and 
would  be  irreparably  damaged  unless  the 
Milwaukee  Post  was  enjoined  from  such 
unlawful  incitation  of  the  public  mind, 
endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  an 
injunction  against  the  publication  to  pro¬ 
hibit  publication  of  such  alleged  inflam¬ 
matory  articles  relating  to  transit  charge. 

The  injunction  was  refused;  but  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
Company  took  an  appeal  to  the  M  is- 
consin  supreme  court,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Post  announces  that  the  long  litigation 
involved  in  this  matter  has  reducwl  its 
finances  so  that  it  finds  itself  without 
funds  to  properly  conduct  the  case  to  a 
conclusion,  and.  believing  that  an  adverse 
decision  will  affect  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  Milwaukee  Post  appeals  to 
newspaper  publishers  generally  for  aid 
in  this  matter. 

Rouf.rt  R.  McCormick,  chairman. 
Harry  (Tiandler  James  Kerney 

Wm.  T.  Dewart  S.  E.  Thomason 


SERIAL  WRITER  SIGNED 

A'ida  Hurst,  known  in  private  life  as 
Mrs.  Carl  Osterstrom.  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Dcs  Moines  Rroister  ana 
Tribune  syndicate,  for  the  publication  of 
her  newspaper  serial  stories.  Her  firs! 
serial  to  be  released  under  the  new  con¬ 
tract  is  “Blind  Da*e.”  One  of  her  earlier 
stories  was  “Sonia.” 
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PUBLISHERS  ATTACK  RADIO  EVILS 


Move  to  Stop  Broadcasting  of  Wire  Reports,  Probe  Legality  of  Air  Advertising,  Baui  Free  Programs 
and  Curb  Lotteries — Complete  A.N.P.A.  Convention  Report 


By  JOHN 

requested  to  investigate  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  radio  broadcasting  of 
direct  advertising  under  exclusive  gov¬ 
ernment  franchise  of  wave  lengths  in 
competition  with  other  advertising  media 
not  enjoying  similar  governmental  pro¬ 


F.  ROCHE 

“Radio  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
press  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,” 
he  said.  “W  e  can  stop  no  public  speaker 
from  using  broadcasting,  nor  can  we 
compete  with  radio  in  sport  broadcasting 
of  athletic  events.  In  items  of  startling 


Harry  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  president  of  Ameriean 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assoeiation,  who  received  telegraphic  greeting  from 
the  convention  at  his  home  where  he  was  detained  by  illness. 


Aroused  by  the  spirited  attack  on 
radio  competition  delivered  in  the 
report  of  the  radio  committee,  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  at  the  Thursday  morning 
session  of  their  annual  convention  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  this 
week,  made  their  first  concerted  effort 
to  stem  the  inroads  of  the  broadcasters 
by  adoption  of  three  resolutions  urging 
control  of  news  broadcasting,  government 
regulation  of  radio  lotteries  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  legality  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising  on  radio  channels. 

A  second  clause  in  one  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  called  for  publishers  to  handle  radio 
programs  purely  as  paid  advertising. 

The  radio  question,  which  was  put  over 
from  W'ednesday  afternoon’s  meeting, 
consumed  most  of  the  session,  and  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  when  it  was  first 
brought  up  continued  until  the  resolu¬ 
tions  had  been  adopted.  They  follow: 
Resolution  One 

Resolved  that  this  convention  endorse 
the  efforts  of  its  committee  on  federal 
laws  to  impose  upon  radio  stations  the 
same  restrictions  regarding  lottery  ad¬ 
vertising  now  applying  to  newspapers, 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  con¬ 
vention  endorse  in  principle  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  its  committee  on  federal 
law’s  to  the  radio  bill,  as  follows:  No 
program  of  any  kind  containing  any 
advertisemetti  of  any  lottery,  gift  enter¬ 
prise,  or  sch-eme  of  any  kind  offering 
prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
lot  or  chance  or  containing  any  list  of 
prizes  drawn  or  azvarded  by  means  of 
any  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise  or 
scheme,  shall  be  broadcast  by  any  sta¬ 
tion  operating  under  a  license  of  the 
United  States  to  broadcast.  Whoever 
shall  knowingly  broadcast  or  cause  to  be 
broadcast  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  shall  kncnvingly  delfi’cr, 
or  cause  to  be  delivered,  by  mail  or  other- 
mse,  any  prizes  herein  forbidden  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  two  years  or 
both;  and  for  any  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years  or  both;  and  for  any  subsequent 
offense  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years.  Any  radio  station  zvhich 
broadcasts  anything  herein  forbidden 
shall  have  its  license  revoked  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  specified. 
Any  person  violating  any  proz’i.sion  of 
this  .section  may  be  tried  and  punished 
either  in  the  district  in  zrhich  the  unlazv- 
ftd  broadcast  occurred,  or  in  any  district 
wherein  such  broadcast  teas  heard. 
Resolution  Two 

Whereas,  newsiiapers  pay  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  press  association  reports, 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  appoint  a  committee  to  take  up  with 
the  press  associations  the  question  of 
the  broadcasting  of  news  reports  with 
the  object  of : 

1.  Confining  broadcasting  of  news  re¬ 
ports  to  press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers. 

2.  Bringing  about  proper  regulations 
of  such  news  broadcasting  by  press 
associations  and  newspapers. 

And  whereas,  with  few  exceptions, 
radio  programs  as  published  in  news¬ 
papers  relate  solely  to  advertising  in 
one  form  or  another,  therefore  be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  such  programs,  if  published, 
should  be  handled  as  paid  advertising. 
Resolution  Three 
Whereas  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  inception  of  the  republic, 
has  faithfully  performed  its  function  as 
the  assembler  and  distributor  of  public 
information  and  commercial  publicity, 
and  by  reason  of  this  has  created  an 
industry  which  serves,  community  by 
community,  the  entire  country ;  and  has 
through  confidence  in  the  American 
principle  of  unrestrained  trade  invested 
vast  sums  in  this  industrv :  Therefore  lie 
it 

Resolved,  that  the  directors  lie 


tection,  a  reixirt  of  their  findings  to  be 
presented  to  the  association. 

The  first  resolution  was  offered  by 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune;  the  second  by  Jerome  I). 
I’arnum,  .Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  third  by  George  E.  Graff, 
IVilliamsport  (Pa.)  Sun.  The  third  res¬ 
olution  was  not  adopted  as  originally  pre¬ 
sented.  The  second  paragraph  was 
drawn  up  by  (j.  J.  Palmer,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  substituted  for  that  at  first 
presented  by  Mr.  Graff.  Resolution 
three  was  adopted  by  a  majority.  The 
other  resolutions  were  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

No  special  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
second  resolution,  it  was  said.  The  regu¬ 
lar  radio  committee  of  the  association 
will  take  charge  of  presenting  the  matter 
to  press  associations. 

The  sponsors  of  all  resolutions  spoke 
at  the  sessions,  and  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick.  Chicago  Tribune,  made  an 
address  discussing  all  three  motions. 


interest,  broadcasting  bas  taken  first 
place  and  the  newsjiapers  must  occupy 
second.” 

“Beyond  that,”  Col  McCormick  asked, 
“how  great  is  radio  as  a  disseminator  of 
news?  The  Chicago  Tribune  devoted  15 
minutes  each  morning  to  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  news  and  a  longer  period  each 
evening.  If  news  broadcasting  could  be 
forbidden  by  law,  I  don’t  think  any  sta¬ 
tion  would  suffer  much,  because  the 
basis  of  radio  appeal  is  music.  You  know 
that  when  anyone  starts  to  speak  over 
the  radio,  the  nearest  iierson  turns  it  off.” 

Speaking  of  the  advertising  side  of 
radio.  Col.  McCormick  said : 

“Everyone  wants  cheap  advertising, 
but  the  cheapest  advertising  anybody  can 
get  is  to  buy  an  hour  on  the  air  and  get 
his  program  published  free  in  practically 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  country.  Radio 
itself  is  not  a  good  buy,  but  material  in 
the  newspapers  about  radio  programs  is 
a  go  )d  buy.  I  suggest  that  we  do  not 
allow  radio  broadcasters  to  collect  cash 


for  advertising  we  are  giving  their 
clients.” 

The  Thursday  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  opened  with  the  presentation  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  printing 
trade  schools.  This  was  followed  by 
presentaton  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  report  and  the  report  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

The  standing  committee  report,  which 
dealt  largely  with  the  five-day  week,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  made  from  the  floor  that  this 
was  the  first  presentation  of  the  five-day 
week  question  from  the  employers’  stand¬ 
point.  A  resolution  on  the  five-day  week 
adopted  by  the  A.N.P.A.  two  years  ago 
was  reaffirmed  on  motion  of  Charles 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe.  This  resolution 
read : 

“Whereas,  the  five  day  week  is  urged 
by  certain  unions  of  the  printing  trades. 

“Whereas  the  five-day  week  plan  is 
without  economic  justification  and  con¬ 
templates  a  still  further  widening  of  the 
gap  at  the  expense  of  other  industrial 
groups  and  the  agricultural  group  that 
(lo  not  now  participate  in  the  already 
high  earnings  and  short  hours  of  work 
for  union  labor,  now  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled,  condemns  the  five-day 
week  plan  as  uneconomical  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  members  refer  all  demands 
for  a  five-day  week  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  in  the  interim  adhere  to 
this  resolution.” 

A  telegram  assuring  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  association  was  sent  to 
Harry  Chandler,  president,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  because  of  illness.  The 
text  of  the  telegram  follows : 

“Members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  convention 
hear  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  that 
our  president  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
serious  illness  and  extend  to  you  by  ris¬ 
ing  vote  renewed  assurances  of  our 
affectionate  regard.” 

.Although  this  week’s  reductions  in 
newsprint  prices  were  expected  to  stimu¬ 
late  discussion  after  the  report  of  the 
paper  committee  was  read  at  Thursday 
afternoon’s  session,  the  question  was 
passed  with  no  discussion  from  the  flewr 
and  only  a  brief  comment  on  the  price 
situation  by  William  G.  Chandler,  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  ebair- 
man  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chandler, 
after  reading  the  report,  remarked  that 
publishers  were  familiar  with  the  price 
cutting  conditions  from  stories  in  the 
daily  press,  and  suggested  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  be  considered  amended 
to  take  in  these  new  developments. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  the 
report  of  the  traffic  committee  read  by 
I-'..  M.  .Antrim.  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
ebairman  of  the  committee.  W.  J. 
Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment,  reported  on  the  work  of  his  office. 
Mr.  Antrim  followed  his  report  with  a 
discussion  of  bus  and  truck  traffic  regu¬ 
lation.  He  said  he  had  sent  a  question¬ 
naire  to  publishers  asking  their  opinion 
on  the  advisability  of  such  regulation, 
hut  the  majority  did  not  reply. 

He  advised  publishers  in  whose  states 
bills  forcing  interurban  buses  and  trucks 
to  carry  newspapers  might  be  brought 
before  the  legislature  to  be  cautious  in 
lending  them  their  sunpfirt.  He  pointed 
out  that  such  bills  might  be  used  to  regu¬ 
late  newspaper  trucks  and  force  them 
to  carry  other  material  besides  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Mathey  announced  he  had  joined 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

G.  T.  Palmer,  Houston  Chronicle,  tak¬ 
ing  the  chair  to  direct  a  topics  discussion, 
injected  a  few  remarks  on  the  radio 
question  which  had  been  covered  in  the 
morning. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
the  newspapers  are  threatened  with  an- 
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nihilation  by  the  radio,  movies  or  maga¬ 
zines.  Everyone  who  reads  a  newspaper 
buys  one  every  day,  but  everyone  wht) 
listens  to  the  radio  does  not  listen  every¬ 
day,  nor  do  those  who  go  to  the  movies 
go  every  day. 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  photographed  while 
attending  the  A.N.P.A.  eonvention  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  New  York 
this  week. 

“This  radio  discussion  just  means  that 
you  will  have  to  go  out  and  do  a  selling 
job.  Newspapers  are  still  the  best  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
advertising  and  nothing  1  have  seen  to 
date  threatens  to  su'-nlant  it.” 

In  the  topics  discussion,  the  liveliest  in¬ 
terest  was  evoked  by  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  show-through  in  printing 
advertising  half-tones.  Edwin  S.  I'ricndly 
business  manager,  .Wk’  York  Sun.  said 
the  best  method  he  had  found  to  cope 
with  this  problem  was  to  print  half-tones 
on  second-impression  sheets,  that  is, 
sheets  that  have  already  had  a  printing 
impression  on  one  side. 

A  letter  was  received  at  this  session 
from  Karl  Bickel.  president  of  United 
Press,  assuring  full  co-operation  of  that 
organization  in  the  effort  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
to  solve  the  problem  of  radio  news 
broadcasting.^  Mr.  Bickel's  letter  read : 

“I  have  just  been  informed  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  co-operative  action  in  regard  to 
the  broadcasting  of  news  bulletins. 

“You  can  lx;  sure  that  the  United 
Press  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  with 
your  committee  at  any  time  to  assist  in 
yvorking  out  a  solution  of  the  problem.” 

The  convention’s  decisive  action  on 
radio,  taken  after  regarding  the  problem 
complacently  for  years,  yvas  forecast 
Wetlnesday  yvhen  Elzey  ReJx-rts,  St. 
Louts  .Star,  as  chairman  of  the  radio 
committee.  tof>k  the  convention  by  storm 
with  a  rcpf>rt  in  which  radio  yvas  de¬ 
clared  to  l)e  a  formidable  competitor  of 
the  neyvspaper  in  virtually  every  branch 
of  activity. 

About  14  speakers  yvere  heard  during 
the  day.  among  them  some  whose  news¬ 
papers  operate  radio  stations.  Opinion 
in  this  quarter  was  that  newspapers 
should  lie  cautious  in  their  means  of 
carrying  on  a  fight  against  radio  and 
should  not  attack  it  as  an  industry  but 
only  fight  against  its  inroads  on  news¬ 
paper  territory.  Walter  A.  Strong. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  one  of  several 
yvho  spoke  on  these  lines. 

Frederick  I.  Ker.  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  described  the  British 
system  of  governmental  control  of  broad¬ 


casting  with  a  small  tax  on  receiving 
sets  and  projxjsed  that  some  similar 
method  might  solve  the  American  prob¬ 
lem.  He  said  that  Canada  was  rapidly 
coming  to  the  non-advertising  system 
in  the  interest  of  better  programs. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher,  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Evening  Xeies,  discussing  news 
broadcasting,  told  hoyv  he  had  paid  a 
radio  station  for  time  in  which  to 
broadcast  neyvs  bulletins  as  a  promotion 
stunt  for  his  paper.  \\  hen  he  found  the 
expense  did  not  warrant  the  effort,  he 
said,  he  discontinued  the  program  and 
the  radio  station  immediately  olYered  to 
pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  broadcasting 
the  neyvs. 

O.  S.  Warden.  Great  Palls  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  said  Montana  neyvspapers  had 
throyy-n  out  programs  tyvo  years  ag<) 
and  received  verv  few  complaints  from 
readers. 

Among  the  speakers  in  the  afternoon 
session,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  yvere:  William  F.  Wiley,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  A.  Schaefer.  Fort  IVayne 
(hid.)  Journal-Gazette ;  E.  M.  Boddy, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News;  P'rank  Tripp, 
Gannett  neyvspapers;  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Boston  Globe;  Hilton  I*.  Broyvn,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Nezvs;  and  H.  Ponting,  De¬ 
troit  Xezvs. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  read  a  reixirt 
which  comprehended  the  status  of  the 
Minnesota  “gag”  layv  litigation  carried 
by  the  Tribune  and  the  association  to 
tile  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  a  decision  is  noyv  iK'iiding.  Col. 
McCormick,  in  a  short  talk  folloyving 
the  report,  sharply  called  the  attention 
of  the  pujjlishers  to  the  fact  that  attacks 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  press 
are  increasing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  are  often  ingenious.  He 
said  that  if  he  continued  as  chairman  of 
the  free  press  committee  he  yvould  bring 
to  next  year’s  convention  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
bureau  to  be  maintained  by  the  .A.N. 
P..^.,  yvhose  function  yvould  lie  to  re¬ 
port  every  instance  of  violation  of  the 
principle  and  fact  of  free  press  and  be 
equipped  to  meet  the  issue  in  defense  of 
the  neyvspapers  of  the  country  without 
delay  and  expertly. 

Col.  McOirmick  declared  that  any  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  principle,  no  matter  how 
minor  or  how  remote,  must  not  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Ifxral  matter,  as  is  often  the 
case,  but  as  an  issue  that  concerns  the 
entire  American  press.  The  attempt  by 
a  local  traction  company  to  silence  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  AfiEiKiuhee  lYeekly  Post  by- 
injunction  process,  now  appealed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  yvas  cited  in  the 
report. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program  of  the 


Wednesday  session  was  “Measurement 
of  Advertising  Linage  and -Advertising 
Definition.”  This  report,  offered  by  a 
committee  headed  by  George  J.  Auer, 
advertising  director  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  called  out  a  lively  debate  in  the 
general  discussion  which  followed. 

Spirited  interest  was  manifest  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  federal  laws, 
which  anticipated  the  report  of  the  radio 
committee  in  the  afternoon  by  devoting 
the  most  attention  to  the  lottery  laws  as 
they  affect  neyvspapers  and  the  lack  of 
regulation  in  this  respect  regarding  the 
radio.  Discussion  of  the  matter  was  with¬ 
held  until  the  afternoon  session.  F.  H. 
Baker,  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  said  that  applica¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  to  regulate  lottery 
advertising  over  the  radio  as  it  is  done 
by  layy-  when  newspapers  are  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  radio  committee 
carried  a  compilation  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  shoyving  that  107  leading  radio  ad¬ 
vertisers  cut  their  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tions  12^!  per  cent  in  1930  over  1929, 
yvhile  increasing  radio  expenditures  63 
per  cent  and  magazine  expenditures  6.3 
per  cent.  This  group  cut  their  news¬ 
paper  linage  from  nearly  200,000,000 
lines  in  1929  to  175.0()0',0(K)  lines  in 
1930.  They  increased  tlie  radio  time  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  compilation  showed, 
$12,(KK),(K)0  in  1929  to  nearly  $20,000,000 
in  19.10,  not  including  cost  of  talent, 
program  or  yvire  charges.  Their  maga¬ 
zine  exiienditures  went  from  $56,000,000 
in  1929  to  $59,600,000  in  1930. 

Further  figures,  compiled  by  the 
.■\.N.P..'\.  bureau  of  advertising  were 
presented,  showing  that  212  advertisers 
reduced  their  newspaper  appropriations 
approximately  $22.4()0.(XX)  in  19.30  beloyv 
the  1929  level,  yvhile  they  increa.sed  their 
radio  anpropriations  in  the  same  period 
by  $8,500,000  and  their  magazine  appro¬ 
priations  by  nearly  $6,000,(XX). 

.-Xdvertising  agencies  yvhich  had  met 
the  depression  by  cutting  down  their 
overhead  expenses  were  found  generally 
to  be  in  go(xl  financial  condition  by  the 
committee  on  advertising  agents.  The 
yy-aiving  of  the  two  per  cent  discount  for 
cash  payment  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
was  held  to  be  the  first  sign  indicating 
future  financial  embarrassment.  Credits 
should  be  watched  mfire  closely  next 
year  than  heretofore,  the  committee  said. 

The  five-day  week  was  hit  hard  by 
the  special  standing  committee  which 
.said  the  plan  “furnishes  no  foundation 
for  serious  consideration.”  Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  printing  trades  was  found 
to  be  about  10  per  cent. 

The  mechanical  department  expressed 
itself  as  gratified  with  the  work  that 
had  been  accomplished  in  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  printing  of  advertisements.  One 
result  of  this  co-operation,  it  was  stated, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  standard  thickness 
for  newspaper  electrotypes. 

After  investigating  the  efforts  to  ob- 


William  J.  Pape,  president  Water- 
bury-  (Conn.)  American  and  Repub- 
can,  photographed  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  this  week  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  A.N.P.A.  meeting  for  small  city 
dailies. 

tain  further  regulation  of  motor  trucks, 
the  traffic  department  reported  its  con¬ 
clusion  that  “present  laws  governing 
maximum  loads  allowed  for  trucks  and 
buses  on  highways,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  alleged  abuse 
and  destruction  of  highways  by  heavy 
vehicles.” 

The  traffic  committee  was  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  yvith  the  attempts  of  carriers  to 
increase  the  freight  rates  on  newsprint  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States — and  told 
of  the  various  hearings  that  had  been 
held.  The  decisions  will  not  be  reached 
until  late  summer,  the  committee  said. 

.Although  present  conditions  do  not 
yy-arrant  the  number  of  graduates  turned 
out  by  the  printing  trades  schools,  the 
schools  should  not  be  curtailed.  The 
hardships  such  action  would  make  for 
those  yy-ho  have  supported  the  schools 
and  the  fact  that  the  schools  offer  pub¬ 
lishers  protection  against  a  shortage  in 
skilled  compf)sitors  were  the  reasons 
given. 

Labor  is  more  amenable  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  present  financial  situation, 
the  open  shop  committee  reported,  and 
unions  yvere  reixirted  to  he  yy-illing  to  ac¬ 
cept  wage  cuts  in  some  instances. 
Emergency  creyvs  were  sent  out  to  three 
citie.s  during  19.30,  the  committee  said, 
but  yvere  retained  only  a  short  time 
pending  the  settlement  of  difficulties. 

National  advertising  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  during  19.30  totaled  betyveen 
$225.(XX).(KX)  and  $2.30.(XX),000,  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  business  manager  of  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  advertising, 
reported.  This  yvas  a  drop  of  from  W/i 
to  13'/^  per  cent  under  the  1929  total. 

The  relations  among  neyvspapers,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
yvere  discussed  by  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  A’cw'  York  Times,  at  the 
general  session  Wednesday.  He  said : 

“There  has  been  considerable  long- 
range  discussion  of  some  of  the  "rob- 
lems  of  our  relationships.  The  discus¬ 
sion  had  resembled  international  diplom¬ 
acy  in  yvhich  significant,  suggestive  and 
isolated  speeches  are  .sometimes  made  as 
trial  balloons,  and  form  the  starting 
point  for  actual  negotiations  to  begin 


Newspaper  exerutives  attending  the  Assoriated  Press  meeting  this  week 
paused  to  he  photographed  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  Left  to  right: 
Marrellus  E.  Foster,  editor,  Houston  Press;  M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eaple;  Joseph  A.  Blondell.  Baltimore  Sun;  Hilton  U.  Brown, 
Indianapolis  News;  and  James  M.  Thomson,  president.  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune. 
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John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  (left),  and  S.  E.  Thomason.  Chicago 
Illustrated  Daily  Times,  former  president  of  the  Ameriean  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  photographed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  during 

the  convention  this  week. 

later.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  ob-  a  Rreat  intluence  in  reducing  waste,  by 
vious  truth  that  we  are  all  concerned  in  the  stigma  which  its  detailed  reports 
the  success  of  advertising.  We  want  to  i)ut  upon  circulation  gained  by  forced 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  cordial  rcla-  methods.  I  hope  that  under  the  able 
tions,  to  exchange  information  to  our  leadership  of  Mr.  Harn,  the  .A.B.C.  will 
mutual  benefit,  to  discuss  matters  in  a  make  even  greater  progress  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding,  analysis  of  the  quality  of  newspaper  cir- 
“I  believe  the  agencies  do  not  blame  culations.  Within  the  past  year  a  group 
the  newspapers  any  more  than  they  do  of  newspapers,  of  which  the  New  York 
themselves  for  conditions  which  have  Times  was  one,  had  a  difference  of 
arisen  and  operate  to  make  the  use  of  opinion  with  the  .A.H.C.  directors  witli 
newspapers  by  national  advertisers  more  regard  to  tlie  classification  of  hotel  Inilk 
difficult  than  it  should  be.  There  is  no  sales  as  net  paid.  The  decision  was 
doubt  in  our  minds  here,  and  there  should  against  our  contention.  But  the  Times 
be  none  in  the  minds  of  any  unprejudiced  cheerfully  and  whole-heartedly  abides 
student  of  advertising  economics,  that  by  the  outcome.  May  the  .^.B.C.  re¬ 
newspaper  space  is  the  most  powerful  ports  continue  year  bv  year  to  bring 
sales  influence  today  in  the  United  States,  out  the  whole  truth  of  circulation  in 

We  can  all  admit,  too,  that  the  develop-  greater  detail. 

ment  of  national  advertising  in  news-  “Realizing  the  value  of  (front-page 

papers  is  capable  of  far  greater  expan-  position,  we  would  like  to  see  the  -A.B.C. 
sion  than  in  the  past.  I  think  that  de-  reports  bring  out,  on  the  first  page,  all 
spite  the  competition  of  other  mediums,  the  essential  facts  of  forced  and  sea- 
some  of  which  have  been  reported  on  and  soned  circulation.  That  is  a  task  for 
discussed  at  this  convention,  the  news-  Mr.  Harn— to  make  all  of  the  pages  of 
papers,  far  from  losing  any  legitimate  the  report  front  pages, 
national  business,  can  by  intelligent  man-  “Then  there  is  that  bone  of  contention, 
agement  and  co-operation  immensely  the  differential  between  local  and  na- 
strengthen  their  position  in  the  national  tional  rates.  That  is  a  difficult,  if  not  im- 
field.  possible,  problem  for  the  ,\.X.P.,'\.  to 

"I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  consider  as  a  body.  In  fact,  there  is 

effective  action  upon  the  suggestions,  but  hardly  anything  the  association  can  do 
a  frank  discussion  will  benefit  us  all.  about  it  except  to  use  this  meeting  as  a 
Has  not  the  time  come  for  reducing  or  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
eliminating  some  of  the  unnecessary  We  know  that  valid  reasons  exist  for 
waste  in  newspaper  operation,  largely  some  difference  in  rates  between  large 
occasioned  by  destructive  competition  be-  local  users  of  space  and  national  adver- 
tween  the  publishers  themselves,  and  a  tisers.  We  know,  however,  that  in  some 
probable  cau.se  of  excessive  rate  differ-  instances  the  differentials  are  so  great 
entials?  _  _  that  they  cannot  be  defended  on  any 

“The  word  ‘waste’  is  one  which  should  reasonable  grounds.  The  publisher  who 
interest  us  all.  \\‘c  have  talked  about  charges  such  a  differential  may  ask  why 
waste  in  many  forms  at  previous  meet-  it  is  any  other  publisher’s  business.  The 
ings.  Would  not  the  newspaper  business  purchase  of  newspaper  advertising  space 
be  better  off_  and  more  profitable  if  by  national  advertisers  is  not  a  local 
forced  circulation  were  much  les.sened  or  (luestion.  as  Hancock  described  the  tar- 
abandoned?  The  national  advertiser  iff.  It  is  a  national  question,  and  for  one 
would  be  much  better  able  to  use  the  newspaper  to  set  up  artificial  or  unrea- 
newspaper  medium  on  a  national  scale  sonable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  news- 
with  only  normal  and  seasoned  circula-  papers  as  the  preferred  medium  is  to 
tion  to  buy.  affect  the  interests  of  all. 

“Do  not  think  that  I  am  merely  point-  “The  national  advertisers  and  the 
ing  ^a  finger  at  others.  The  newspapers  agencies  have  been  collecting  a  great 

in  New  York  offer  one  example  of  waste,  deal  of  information  on  these  differentials. 
For  this,  however,  we  are  paying,  and  It  is  worth  the  serious  study  of  every 
not  the  advertisers.  I  refer  to  returns  publisher,  and  in  many  instances  calls 
of  unsold  copies.  An  exceptional  situa-  for  action. 

tion  aro.se  in  New  York  with  the  sudden  “We  are  all  aware  of  the  ways  in 
discontinuance  of  the  morning  and  Sun-  which  the  question  of  this  differential 
day  World  and  the  merger  of  the  Eve-  has  been  complicated  by  chain  stores  ad- 
ninq  World.  Every  newsi>aper  went  vertising  their  nationally  known  brands 
fully  returnable,  a  form  of  waste  which  at  local  rates  in  comnetition  with  na- 
proI)ably  is  exceeded  only  by  unlimite<l  tional  advertisers  paying  higher  national 
lucky  number  and  prize  contests.  We  rates.  It  is  a  subject  which  the  changing 
are  trying  to  get  back  to  normal.  The  business  organization,  the  greater  na- 
Timc.t  joined  in  the  movement  to  rerluce  tionalization  of  .\merican  industry, 
returns  to  a  5  per  cent  allowance,  and  brings  constantly  before  us  in  new 
we  are  prepared  to  go  on  a  non-return-  aspects.  In  the  interest  of  good  rela- 
able  basis  as  soon  as  the  other  news-  tions  with  adverti.sers  and  agencies  the 
papers  agree  to  .such  a  step.  problem  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

“Forced  circulation  is  an  evil  not  con-  “In  a  larger  sense,  however,  the  move- 
fined  to  newspapers;  in  fact,  a  history  ment  among  the  American  .Xssociation  of 
of  circulation  shows  that  magazines  in-  Advertising  Agencies  to  achieve  a  greater 
vented  decades  ago  practically  all  of  measure  of  cooperation  with  newspajK-r 
the  methods  now  known.  But  we  are  publishers  for  our  mutual  good  deserves 
aware  that  there  is  costly  and  destructive  our  cordial  response.  The  .\.  N.  P.  .X. 
competition  among  newspaper  publishers  is  in  many  ways  an  unwieldly  body,  and 
in  various  markets  at  all  times,  and  that  does  not  possess  power  of  authority  to 
sporadic  outbursts  occur  practically  deal  finally  with  the  various  groups.  It 
ever>-where.  Extravagant  promotion,  would,  however,  be  greatly  in  the  inter- 
the  use  of  prizes,  contests  and  premiums  est  of  all  newspaper  publishers  if  this 
are  a  form  of  waste.  association  were  to  appoint  a  committee 

“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  with  broad  general  instructions  to  meet 
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Thomas  Rees.  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register  (left),  one  of  the  oldest  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  in  point  of  continuous  publication  of  a  paper,  photographed 
with  Harry  S.  Jewell.  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press  (center),  aiul  Thomas  1). 
Taylor,  former  publisher  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegram  (right). 

with  representatives  of  the  Four  A’s  and  the  smaller  dailies  the  percentages  were, 
the  national  advertisers,  and  to  frame  a  women,  three  jx-r  cent ;  men,  1‘)  per 
report  upon  the  facts.  I  think  that  out  cent. 

of  such  a  move  there  might  come  a  (Jiieries  cai  the  editorial  page  showed 
platform,  suggestions  for  a  code  of  prac-  that  interest  ranged  in  the  following 
tice,  ideas  which  will  be  the  basis  for  ixTcentages ;  Large  city  dailies,  women, 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  18  per  cent;  men,  2.s  per  cent;  small 
going  forward  to  tlieir  rightful  place  dailies:  \\ Omen,  33  per  cent;  men,  -16 
as  the  unchallenged,  ever  strengthening  jier  cent. 

advertising  medium  for  national  as  well  tabulation  on  New  York  stock  and 

as  local  advertising.”  bond  tables  showed  the  following  reader 

During  consideration  of  the  report  of  interest:  Stocks,  on  metropolitan  dailie.s, 
the  committee  on  measurement  of  adver-  women,  three  per  cent ;  men,  18  ]xt  cent ; 
tising  linai'c,  a  minor  change  was  made  small  cities,  women,  three  ]xt  cent ;  men, 
in  the  definition  of  retail  advertising,  2.s  per  cent ;  bonds  on  metro])olitan 
where  the  printed  report  said,  “news-  dailies,  women,  one  |)cr  cent;  men.  two 
paper  advertising  is  better  designated  as  per  cent;  small  cities,  women,  none;  men, 
retail  and  general,  rather  than  as  local  eight  per  cent ;  curb  markets  on  metro- 
and  national,”  the  amended  form  be"an :  politan  dailies,  women,  four  per  cent; 
“Newspaper  advertising  classifications  men,  eight  per  cent;  small  dailie.s, 
are  better  designated,"  etc.  women,  two  per  cent ;  men,  nine  per  cent. 

The  definition  then  was  confined  to  re-  I’.etween  90  and  1(K)  per  cent  of  the 
tail  advertising  which  was  classified  as  men  and  women  on  the  large  dailies 
“advertising  offering  to  sell  to  the  public  showed  an  interest  in  well-known  comics, 
solely  through  one  or  more  local  retail  ()nlv  4.=i  jx-r  cent  were  interested  in  less 
stores  owned,  controlled  and  operated  en-  well-known  strips.  On  the  smaller  dail- 
tirely  by  an  advertiser  whose  signature  i^-s  female  readers  showed  5.3  per  cent 
and/or  address  appears  in  the  advertise-  interest  in  the  less  well-known  comics, 
ment.”  and  men  showed  61  per  cent  interest. 

It  was  brought  out  in  discussion  that  Features  such  as  New  York  and 
the  chief  distinction  between  this  and  the  Washington  letters  showed  a  low  ikt- 
definition  adopted  by  the  Newspaper  Ad-  centage  of  interest.  Health  columns 

vertising  Flxecutives  Association  was  that  drew  slightly  greater  interest,  Mr. 
the  new  wording  gave  no  definition  for  flapp  said,  and  radio  news  drew  inter- 
general  advertising,  leaving  everything  est  according  to  the  wav  it  was  played, 
outside  of  retail  advertising  to  be  classed  }'ajx-rs  which  published  nothing  more 
as  the  publisher  saw  fit.  Paul  Block  de-  than  a  program  recorded  little  reader 
fended  the  rate  differential  strongly,  interest  in  this  classification,  while  one 
pointing  out  that  local  advertising  has  paper  which  used  news  and  features  on 
values  of  its  own  for  a  newspaper.  radif)  found  women  readers  interested 

When  the  question  of  special  rates  for  to  the  extent  of  43  per  cent  and  nun  40 
amusement  advertising  was  mentioned,  a  per  cent. 

request  was  made  for  information  on  a  Only  i()  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
change  in  policy  adopted  .-Xpril  21  by  the  women  readers  of  the  nine  large  city 
Nezv  York  Sun.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  papers  said  thev  were  interested  in  for- 
business  manager  of  the  Sun,  replied  by  eign  news,  according  to  Mr.  Clapp,  and 
saying  that  the  Sun  had  just  decided  to  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  small 
offer  motion  picture  advertising  contracts  dailies  was  so  small  that  he  entered  it 
for  50,000  lines  at  the  same  rate  as  that  as  “negligible.” 

offered  other  advertisers  taking  that  The  interest  of  readers  of  smaller 
much  space.  This  is  designed  to  en-  papers  in  amusement  advertising  was 
courage  use  of  larger  space  in  run-of-  listed  as:  women  62  per  cent,  men  51 
paper,  instead  of  the  comparatively  small  p^.r  cent,  but  the  interest  of  the  same 
space  used  on  amusement  uicres.  readers  in  “played”  news  concerning 

E.  M.  Boddy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ulus-  amusements  virtually  was  lacking,  Mr. 
trated  Nezvs  also  spoke.  Clapp  said. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  reader  in-  of  the  small  dailies’  readers,  60  per 
terest.  presented  by  ,A.  M.  Clapp.  Clin-  cent  of  the  women  and  41  per  cent  of 
ton  (la.)  Herald,  was  the  leading  fca-  the  men  were  interested  in  grocery  ad- 
ture  of  the  special  session  for  dailies  in  vertisements. 

cities  of  100,000  or  less  population  held  in  the  absence  of  President  Chandler, 
Tuesday  afternoon.  More  than  200  dele-  Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  Nezv 
gates  were  present.  F'.  H.  Harris,  pres-  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  vice-president 
ident  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  f,f  the  publishers’  association,  presided 
and  Item  presided.  at  the  convention  .sessions.  This  was  the 

Mr.  Clapp  declared  that  publishers  in-  forty-fifth  annual  rneeting  of  the  associa- 
terested  in  economizing  by  reducing  the  tion  and  despite  disturbed  business  con- 
size  of  their  papers  would  do  well  to  ditions  and  urgent  hf)me-town  problems, 
scan  their  sports  columns  closely.  The  no  less  than  4.50  mcmlx*rs  were  in  at- 
survey  inclu<led  a  report  on  nine  dailies  tendance,  a  few  more  than  were  present 
in  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Minneapolis  and  in  ,\pril  last  year. 

St.  Louis  made  by  Dr.  George  Gallup.  The  convention  was  to  adjourn  after 
dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  election  of  officers  at  11  .\.  M., 
Drake  university,  and  another  report  by  Friday. 

Kenneth  J.  Fryslie  of  Iowa  university,  _ _ _ _ 

which  included  the  Clinton  Herald. 

Richmond  find.),  Palladium-Item,  and  reports  of  the  various  com- 

Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal.  mittees  of  the  American  Newspaper 

In  the  survey  of  metroprditan  papers.  Publishers’  Association  are  con- 
it  was  shown  that  only  five  per  cent  tained  in  succeeding  pages  of  this 
of  the  women  readers  queried  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

sports  news  and  only  25  per  cent  of  the 

men  queried  read  this  department.  On  - 
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STUDY  PRESS  FUTURE 
IN  PRINCETON  FORUM 


SOBOL  SUCCEEDS  SELDES 

(filbert  Seldes  has  resijjned  as  drama 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  The  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  filled  by  Louis  Solwl,  Graphic 
Broadway  columnist,  who  will  continue 
his  column  in  addition  to  handling  drama 
criticism.  Mr.  Seldes,  who  joined  the 
Graphic  in  1929,  plans  to  take  a  vacation 
f)efore  announcing  his  future  plans. 


FOUR  A’S  CONVENTION 
TOPICS  ANNOUNCED 


FROM  HONOLULU 


Newspapermen  Attend  Pugsley  Cod' 
ference  —  Revolution  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Is  Described  by 
Bruce  Bliven 


Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  Novelist, 
and  Frank  Crowninshield,  Editor 
of  Vanity  Fair,  Are  Banquet 
Speakers 


(.By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Pi-bushkr) 

Princeton.  N.  J..  April  23. — Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  newspapers  in  the  east 
and  middlewest  were  in  attendance  here 
today  at  Princeton's  three-day  conference 
on  “The  Press  as  an  Institution.” 

The  University  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs,  which  arranged  for 
the  gathering,  has  planned  a  luncheon 
for  the  guests  at  the  University  com¬ 
mons,  an  afternoon  meeting  to  consider 
the  press  and  government  and  a  dinner 
at  the  graduate  college. 

Consideration  tomorrow  morning  on 
the  part  the  press  plays  in  international 
relations  will  wind  up  the  conference 
which  was  made  pcissible  by  Chester  D. 

Pugsley  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Last  night,  Arthur  Krock  of  the  board 

of  editors  of  the  A'ctc  York  Times  pre-  n.  y.  DAILY  NEWS  WINS  SUIT 
sided  over  the  exchange  of  opinions  that 

followed  an  address  bv  Arthur  I.  Sinnott,  ,  .  .7  p  r 

managing  editor  of  the  Netivirk  Evening  Vindicate*  Newspaper  s  Expose 

News,  on  “Who  Owns  and  Runs  News-  of  “Sanitarium” 

papers,”  Sevellon  Brown,  managing  edi-  A  $5(KMK)0  libel  suit  against  Nrtc  York 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  on  “The  Daily  Xeios.  resulting  from  its  expose 
Newspaper  as  a  Commercial  Enterprise  in  1928  of  a  New  York  sanitarium  where 
and  Public  Institution,'*  and  Bruce  Bliven  illegal  operations  were  performed,  ended 
managing  editor  of  the  AVre  Republic.  .•Vpril  21  in  New  York  County  Supreme 
Mr,  Sinnott  drew  this  picture  of  a  Court  when  a  jury,  after  deliberating 
paper:  ].S  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  for  the 

“A  newspaper  must  he  a  nervous,  sen-  daily, 
sitive  entity  for  it  must  be  everywhere  The  action  was  brought  by  Benjamin 
at  once,  alert  to  all  that  occurs.  It  must  Friedland,  a  former  husband  of  the  late 
represent  the  public  at  the  congress,  the  .\(,ra  Baves,  actress,  who  was  desig- 
state  legislature  and  the  city  hall,  speak-  nated  in  the  articles  as  the  financial 
ing  for  those  who  are  otherwise  heard  backer  of  the  illegal  sanitarium, 
only  on  election  days.  It  must  be  the  The  News'  defense  brought  out  that 
voice  of  the  people  at  those  offices.  It  Friedland.  thr»»ugh  a  dummy  corpora- 
must  be  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  all  tion,  was  still  the  owner  of  the  property 
events.  It  witnesses  accidents,  bridge  and  still  retained  $8().0(K>  he  had  re¬ 
parties,  baseball  games  and  parades  for  ceived  from  acti\ities  of  the  sanitarium, 
those  who  cannot  be  there  in  person.  The  revelations  c»f  Friedland’s  connec- 
“It  must  be  the  ears  of  the  people,  lis-  tion  with  “Dr."  Robert  Thompson,  who 
tening  and  warning.  Metaphorically  it  operated  the  place  at  147  West  71st 
must  be  the  nose  of  the  collective  cit-  street,  were  made  May  10,  1928.  The 
izenry,  smelling  out  the  stench  of  cor-  stories  were  written  by  John  O'Don- 
ruption  which  may  be  diluted  by  sundry  nell.  Daily  News  reporter.  The  expose 
perfumes  from  those  noses  engaged  in  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
their  more  immediate  occupations.  Ger-  Thomnson  for  the  unlawful  practice  of 
tainly  its  touch  must  be  on  the  pulse  of  medicine. 

all  humanity,  and  it  must  have  the  sixth  ^ _ _ 

sen.se  of  divination.  Thus  it  functions  in 
all  the  senses  of  the  human  lieing  whom 
it  serves  for  the  fee  of  two  or  three 
cents  a  day.” 

Mr.  Bliven  forecast  the  future  thus :  M  % 

“We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  jB  1 

revolution  in  journalism  based  on  me- 

chanical  invention  the  like  of  which  we  « 

have  never  witnessed.  1  look  to  see  half  I  } 

the  linotypers  of  the  country  out  of  work 

within  a  decade  because  of  the  teletype- 

setter.  Transmission  of  photographs  bv 

wire  or  wireless,  plus  airmail,  has  put 

a  newspaper 

one  made  up  in  New  York 
each  night,  page  proofs  photographed 
transmitted  electrically  to  half  a  dozeti 

kev  cities,  the  paper  printed  in  each  of  j 

them  and  distributed  partiv  bv  airplane  to  -ik  ir  f 

the  breakfast  tables  of  a  continent."  f  *  I.  . 


Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  novelist 
and  short  story  writer,  and  Frank  Crown¬ 
inshield,  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  will  speak 
at  the  annual  dinner  to  be  held  April  30 
as  part  of  the  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  John  Ben¬ 
son,  president  of  the  association. 

“What  the  American  Public  Likes  to 
Read,”  will  be  Mr.  Kelland's  topic.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  will  discuss  “American 
Taste — What  Is  It?”  The  dinner  and 
convention  will  be  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Entertainment 
will  be  provided  by  the  artists’  bureau  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Thursday  morning,  April  30,  will  be 
devoted  to  a  closed  session  dealing  with 
how  agencies  handle  radio,  development 
in  radio  broadcasting  copy,  radio  talent, 
and  spot  broadcasting.  The  only  open 
session  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon 
when  the  program  includes  a  discussion 
of  “Newspaper  Relations — What  the 
Newspaper  Situation  Demands.”  Mr. 
Benson  will  speak  for  the  agencies  and 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  newspapers,  for  the 
publishers. 

Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  president,  But- 
terick  Publishing  Company  will  talk  on 
“Adventures  with  Media  Departments,” 
and  Frank  J.  Hermes,  partner,  the  Black¬ 
man  Company,  will  talk  on  “Improving 
A.B.C.  Reports.” 

“The  Changing  Advertising  Problem” 
will  be  studied  in  the  following  phases: 

1.  “Changes  (joing  on  in  Merchandising 
and  Their  Effect  on  Advertising,” 
Laurence  G.  Meads,  Blackman  Company; 

2.  “What  the  Consumer  Responds  to  in 
Copy  Appeal,”  Carleton  L.  Spier.  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.;  3. 
“Keeping  Faith  with  the  Reader  of 
Advertising,”  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp. ;  G.  Lynn  Summer, 
president,  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc.;  4. 
“Publishers’  Control  of  Copy  Standards,” 
Frank  Braucher,  vice  president.  Crowell 
Publishing  Co. 

Sessions  on  Friday  will  be  for  mem¬ 
bers  only,  subjects  being  screen  adver¬ 
tising:  agency  handling  of  display 
material ;  agency  operation  ;  agency  costs ; 
research  and  outdoor  advertising. 

The  election  of  officers  will  take  place 
just  before  luncheon  on  Friday.  The 
afternoon  will  be  divided  into  three  group 
meetings  for  industrial  movies,  business 
papers  and  magazine  topics. 


TEA  GIVEN  FOR  DOROTHY  DIX 


Ledger  Syndicate  Introduces  Noted 
Writer  to  Publishers  in  New  York 

A  tea  in  honor  of  I>orothy  Dix  was 
given  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  southeast  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  John  E. 
Watkins,  manager  of  the  syndicate,  in¬ 
troduced  Miss  Dix  to  the  visiting  pub¬ 
lishers.  Clyde  F.  Rex,  of  the  syndicate, 
also  introduced  the  guest  of  honor  to 
publishers. 

Milton  Propper.  novelist  and  author  of 
detective  stories,  was  also  an  important 
guest  of  the  syndicate. 

Among  publishers  attending  the  tea 
were:  John  S.  Parks,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
rimes;  L.  K.  Nicholson  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune ;  Curtis  Johnson,  Char¬ 
lotte  Ohseri'er;  A.  R.  Treanor,  Saginaw 
News;  Joseph  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal;  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  IVar- 
ren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle ;  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan;  Albert  R.  Carman,  Montreal 
Star;  F.  G.  Huntress,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press;  T.  J.  Johnson,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  James  North,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  other  wo¬ 
men  writers  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 
.\mong  them  were:  Lois  Leeds,  Vivian 
Shirley,  Virginia  Vincent,  Helen  Decie, 
Dr.  Jane  Leslie  Kift,  Barbara  Webb, 
Betty  Ross,  Lillian  Genn,  Carol  Bird, 
Hilda  Kaji,  Helen  Wieser,  and  Vera 
Brown. 


W.  R.  Farrington,  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  photographed  at  the 
publishers’  convention  in  New  York. 


LOUISVILLE  SALE  DELAYED 


$297,611  Is  High  Bid  for  Herald  Post 
— Offered  by  J.  E.  Pierce 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblishfr) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  23. — Because 
he  regarded  the  high  bid  of  $297,611.70 
as  insufficient,  Nat  C.  Cureton,  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  passed  until  May  2,  the 
sale  of  the  Herald-Post  company.  Its 
interest  in  a  rotogravure  plant  installed 
in  a  local  printing  company  has  already 
been  sold  for  $2.\(XX1.  Appraisers  fixed 
a  value  of  $1,315,(XX)  on  the  entire 
property. 

The  high  bidder  was  J.  E.  Pierce,  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor  of  the  Huntsville 
(■•Ma.)  Daily  Times.  Other  bidders  were 
Charles  Segner,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Chicago  Evening  Post,  $297,- 
111.70;  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham, 
publisher  of  the  Courier  Journal  and 
Loui.<rville  Times,  $277,111.70,  and  the 
Pulliam-  Publishing  Company,  I.ehanon. 
Ind.,  $2.'i4,l  11.70.  Each  of  these  bids 
included  assumption  of  first  mortgage 
on  real  estate  of  $137,111.70. 

Piecemeal  bids  on  the  property  totaled 
$101,000,  the  real  estate  failing  to  bring 
a  single  bid.  The  court  is  interested  in 
maintaining  the  Herald-Post  as  a  going 
enterprise.  The  referee  previously 
turned  down  bids  on  March  28. 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION  SOLD 


Harold  F.  Ritchie  and  F.  M.  Shoemaker 

New  Owners  of  New  Jersey  Firm 

Scott's  Emulsion,  which  has  Ix-en 
manufactured  for  nearly  70  years  by  the 
firm  of  Scott  &  Bownc.  Bloomfield, 
N.J..  and  New  York,  has  been  purchased 
bv  Harold  F.  Ritchie,  of  Toronto  and 
New  York  Citv.  and  F.  M.  Shoemaker, 
of  Elmira.  N.Y. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  is  president  of  Har¬ 
old  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada;  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &•  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York:  the  British  Harold  F. 
Ritchie  &  Co..  Ltd.,  of  London ;  the 
Pompeian  Company;  International  Pro¬ 
prietaries.  Ltd.,  which  company  owns 
Eno's  “Fruit  Salt,”  as  well  as  the  Ther¬ 
mogene  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Hayward's 
Heath.  England,  and  several  other  com¬ 
panies.  Shoemaker  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pompeian  Company. 


Two  visitors  from  Michigan  photographed  at  the  A.N.P.A.  convention  in  New 
York  this  week.  Photo  shows  Paul  A.  Martin,  editor  and  publisher,  Lansinfi 
State  Journal  (left),  and  A.  L.  Miller,  editor  and  publisher  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer -N  ews. 
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SCHWAB  ADDRESSES  ADVERTISING  DINNER 

Noted  Business  Leader  Stresses  Need  for  Leadership — Will  Rogers  Regales  Guests  at  Brilliant  Gathering 
of  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Men — Amon  G.  Carter  Acts  as  Toastmaster 


The  need  for  building  leadership  for 
the  future  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  in  other  businesses  was  stressed  by 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  well-known  American  business 
leader,  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

This  was  the  tenth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  It  was  a  bril¬ 
liant,  luminous  spectacle,  attended  by  the 
best  known  advertising  and  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  country,  who  crowded  the 
beautiful  banquet  room  to  the  doors. 

The  drawing  cards  this  year,  besides 
Mr.  Schwab,  whose  attainments  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker  are  already  becom¬ 
ing  legend,  were  Will  Rogers,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  any  audience,  and 
Armand  Tokatyan,  the  celebrated  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  tenor,  who  sang  several 
songs. 

.\mon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  was  a  suave  and 
popular  toastmaster,  introducing  the 
guests  and  making  supplementary  com¬ 
ments  with  a  verve  that  delighted  the 
huge  audience. 

Mr.  Schwab  brought  to  his  audience 
an  optimistic  picture  of  the  future  of 
American  business,  as  is  his  custom,  and 
he  based  his  undaunted  optimism,  for 
which  he  said  he  would  make  no  apology, 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and 
the  signs  of  the  future.  One  of  the  con¬ 
tingencies  on  which  the  future  depended, 
he  said,  was  in  training  capable  execu¬ 
tives,  and  then  letting  them  share  in  the 
prosperity  that  they  have  helped  to  cre¬ 
ate.  His  address  follows : 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before 
this  group  this  evening,  because  I  feel 
particularly  at  home  with  an  audience  of 
men  who  are  dealing  with  the  job  of 
running  their  businesses. 

“I  appreciate  that  the  editor,  the  artist, 
the  advertising  man,  all  have  their  prob¬ 
lems,  probably  as  great  as  those  of  man¬ 
agement.  But  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
be  invited  to  talk  with  you  gentlemen 
who  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  keeping  the  enterprise  going. 
It  is  you  who  must  decide  how  much 
can  be  spent  for  new  plant  investment, 
how  much  revenue  may  be  counted  on, 
how  the  payroll  can  be  met,  how  can 
team  work  be  stimulated  throughout  the 
organization.  These  are  problems  which 
you  face  every  day.  The  successful 
meeting  of  such  questions  in  all  lines 
of  industry  will  determine  the  future  of 
our  American  progress. 

“The  results  of  any  business,  in  fact, 
inevitably  depend  on  the  quality  of  its 
leadership.  I  know  of  no  phase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  which  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  America  today.  The  new 
leadership  in  business  has  accomplished 
great  things  in  this  era  of  technical 
changes,  and  the  quality  of  the  younger 
men  who  are  coming  along  indicates 
greater  promise  for  tomorrow.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  properly  said,  con¬ 
cerning  the  danger  of  the  machine  get¬ 
ting  beyond  the  control  of  man,  and  the 
hazard  that  our  great  discoveries  and 
developments  may  be  too  big  for  us. 
That  is  a  very  sound  caution,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  more  stimulating  and 
encouraging  in  the  present  day  than  the 
examples  of  creative  leadership  in  mod¬ 
em  industry  which  indicate  our  progress 
in  mastering  these  problems. 

“I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  this 
evening  with  any  elaborate  economic 
theories.  I  have  no  charts  with  me,  and 
I  have  left  statistics  at  home.  What 
we  need  is  certain  common-sense  prin¬ 
ciples  to  guide  us  in  planning  for  the 
business  of  tomorrow. 

“As  I  speak  of  those  principles,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  I  am  an  optimist. 
I  know  that  optimism  has  come  in  for 
disrepute  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  I 


know  that  some  of  you  may  be  tired  of 
hearing  about  my  optimism,  but  I  make 
no  apology  for  it.  1  refuse  this  year 
to  respond  to  a  number  of  requests  for 
a  statement  that  business  would  be  bet- 


Charles  M.  Schwab 


ter,  partly  because  people  were  in  the 
mood  where  they  would  not  believe  such 
a  statement,  and  partly  because  it  was 
not  feasible  to  speak  in  the  terms  of 
particular  dates. 

“But  after  a  man  has  lived  through 
many  years  of  industry  he  accumulates 
patience,  and  remembers  at  night  that 
the  sun  comes  up  each  morning.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  of  you  can  recall  1893, 
l')04,  1907,  19i3  and  1921,  If  you  recall 
our  recovery  from  those  years  you  can 
understand  why  I  am  more  interested 
tonight  in  general  principles  and  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  future  of  our  country 
than  I  am  in  any  particular  business 
cycle. 

“I  am  not  saying  that  everything  is  all 
right.  We  have  many  things  to  correct. 
That  is  part  of  progress.  The  danger¬ 
ous  feature  that  I  see  in  our  present 
situation  is  not  the  lack  of  prosperity 
from  which  we  have  suffered  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  but  in  the  over¬ 
prosperity  which  preceded  it  and  led  to 
many  changes  in  our  ways  of  doing 
business. 

“I  shall  be  specific.  The  prosperity 
era  of  the  past  ten  years  brought  about 


A  NOTABLE  array  of  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  graced  the  speak¬ 
er’s  table  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  at  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  on  Thursday  night. 
The  distinguished  guests  included: 
Amon  G.  Carter. 

Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Will  Rogers. 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune. 
William  T.  Dewart,  New  York  Sun. 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Nezv  York  Evening 
Post. 

Ogden  Reid,  Nciv  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press, 

Karl  Bickel,  president.  United  Press. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president.  Associated 
Press. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  president.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president.  Association  of 
National  .Advertisers. 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript. 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Illustrated  Times. 

Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 


a  vast  number  of  mergers.  The  mer¬ 
gers  were  due  to  come  some  time  as 
a  more  economical  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  mergers  saved  the  lives  of 
various  companies  which  might  have 
gone  to  the  wall  if  they  had  not  had 
their  facilities  strengthened  through 
association  with  stronger  managership. 

“I  am  a  believer  in  carefully  thought 
out  mergers  to  meet  specific  situations, 
but  the  hazard  of  the  merger,  the  draw¬ 
back  to  our  modern  corporate  practice, 
lies  in  its  tendency  to  curtail  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“This  curtailment  of  opportunity 
comes  about  in  several  ways  unless 
there  is  definite  planning  to  preserve 
the  interest  of  management  and  men 
in  the  enterprise.  In  our  plant  at 
Bethlehem,  there  is  a  little  furnace  of 
only  fourteen  pounds  capacity.  Four¬ 
teen  pounds,  mind  you,  not  fourteen 
tons.  This  crucible  is  a  testing  device 
in  which  different  combination  of  ores 
can  be  mixed  and  different  heats  tried 
out,  as  a  guide  for  the  big  operations 
in  our  large  steel  furnaces. 

“In  the  same  way,  let  us  see  what  we 
have  gained  or  lost  in  modern  industry 
by  looking  back  at  the  country  store, 
the  local  saw  mill,  or  other  small  gauge 
enterprise  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
Those  small  companies  had  the  energy 
and  force  of  personal  ownership.  The 
man  who  made  the  investment,  en¬ 
joyed  the  profit  and  ran  the  enterprise, 
was  the  same  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

“To  some  extent  this  personal  incen¬ 
tive  exists  in  the  publishing  field  today 
and  I  believe  the  vigor  of  the  American 
press  may  be  largely  credited  to  that 
very  factor.  Some  of  the  largest  of 
our  chain-operated  newspapers  have 
given  their  management  some  form  of 
participation  to  increase  the  personal 
incentive. 

“Outside  of  the  newspaper  field,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  investors 
in  a  large  industry  to  be  the  managers 
of  its  activities.  The  size  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  successful  corporations  today  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  individual 
to  own  even  a  controlling  interest  in 
any  of  them.  It  has,  therefore,  become 
necessary  to  entrust  the  management 
of  practically  all  the  large  enterprises 
of  this  country  to  individuals  who  in 
most  instances  have  a  relatively  small 
financial  interest  in  the  business. 

“The  whole  future  of  any  corporation 
depends  upon  having  gfXKl  management, 
and  the  successful  operation  of  America’s 
leading  business  enterprises  will  deter- 


john  Benson,  president,  American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Fleming  Newbold,  Washington  Star. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  Itidianapolis  News. 

F.  1.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spectator. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 

D.  E.  Town,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  Nerv  York  Graphic. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Howard  Davis,  Nnv  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

James  N.  Shryock,  Chicago  Daily  Ne^vs. 

O.  C.  Harn.  manager.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly.  Ne^v  York  Sun. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Armand  Tokatyan,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Companv, 

William  A.  Thomson,  director.  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 


mine  the  degree  of  our  industrial 
progress. 

“If  industry  is  led  by  men  of  admin¬ 
istrative  power,  vision  and  intelligence, 
our  country  will  retain  its  leadership. 
Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  enormous  natural  resources  are 
the  sole  cause  of  her  strength.  There 
are  several  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  which  at  least  rival  us  in  their 
supplies  of  coal,  metals,  oil  and  other 
basic  products.  But  the  man-power,  the 
energy  and  the  administrative  enterprise 
have  been  lacking. 

“If  you  are  going  to  get  good  manage¬ 
ment,  you  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  recompense  of  the  top 
man  but  to  a  considerable  number  of  his 
associates  who  must  also  be  leading  men 
in  their  respective  fields. 

“In  building  the  personnel  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  you  must  not  only  meet  the 
competition  of  other  corporations  who 
would  like  to  get  your  men  away  from 
you,  but  you  must  likewise  provide  the 
incentive  of  substantial  rewards. 

“There  is  always  a  tendency  in  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  romantic  figures  of 
the  past  to  think  that  there  were  giants 
in  those  days  greater  than  the  present 
or  the  future  can  offer.  We  think 
of  the  tremendous  creative  ability  of 
James  J.  Hill  building  up  the  great 
northwest.  We  recall  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  Jay  Gould  throwing  their 
railroads  across  the  country.  \\’e  see 
E.  H.  Harriman  making  a  vast  for¬ 
tune  because  of  his  genius  both  as  a 
financier  and  an  administrator.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Edison  are  permanently  fixed 
in  the  records  of  American  progress. 

“But  the  record  of  today  is  not  less 
impressive.  Consider  the  enormous 
progress  made  by  the  General  Electric 
under  the  leadership  of  Young  and 
Swope.  The  automobile  world  has  added 
half  a  dozen  to  the  industrial  geniuses  of 
.America.  The  names  of  Teagle,  Gifford, 
Farrell,  Grace,  Rosenwald,  stand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  accomplishments  more  extensive 
than  any  witnessed  by  i)receding  gener¬ 
ations. 

“If  we  are  going  to  curtail  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  industrial  geniuses  to  earn 
rewar<ls  in  line  with  their  abilities, 
perhaps  we  .shall  become  a  nation  of 
job  holders,  interested  solely  in  doing 
as  little  work  as  possible  for  the  day’s 
pay.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is 
part  of  the  American  temperament. 
America  loves  a  winner.  .America  is 
glad  to  know  its  movie  stars,  its  prize¬ 
fighters,  and  its  baseball  players  are 
well  rewarded.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
income  tax  returns  each  year  reporting 
the  number  of  men  in  the  country  who 
are  making  a  million  dollars  a  year,  a 
half  million,  a  hundred  thousand.  I  am 
glad  to  read  of  Will  Rogers’  income 
and  the  money  made  by  Mr.  Brisbane. 
I  like  to  read  of  these  things  not  only 
because  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  men 
succeeding,  but  also  because  I  know 
that  every  time  some  man  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  success,  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  to  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  talents  and 
opportunities  at  their  command.  The 
employes  in  our  modern  corporations 
want  to  see  the  men  at  the  top  well 
rewarded— it  holds  out  hope  for  even 
the  most  obscure  employe  down  the 
line.  He  knows  if  he  can  make  the 
grafle  the  rewards  are  there. 

“In  my  experience  as  a  worker  in  the 
plants  in  my  early  days,  and  in  my 
contact  with  the  men  for  many  years, 
I  find  that  thev  are  glad  to  know  that 
thev  are  working  for  a  concern  which 
believes  in  rewarding  management  ac¬ 
cording  to  results.  Thev  know  that 
such  a  policy  makes  for  the  success  of 
the  business,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
own  jobs,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  earn 
according  to  their  abilities. 

“One  finds  the  same  point  of  view  in 
the  alert  junior  executives.  A  very 
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promising  young  man,  five  years  out  of 
college,  whose  father  I  knew  as  a  work¬ 
man,  told  me  recently  that  he  was  leaving 
the  employ  of  a  company.in  which  1  had 
understood  he  was  making  splendid  prog¬ 
ress.  1  evidenced  surprise  and  his  remark 
■was — ‘Well,  Mr.  Schwab,  I  have  just 
found  out  that  1  am  being  paid  as  much 
as  the  oldest  salesman  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  if  I  stay  with  the  ct)mpany 
the  rest  of  my  life,  on  their  present  basis 
of  paying  their  topside  men,  the  most  I 
could  ever  hope  to  earn,  if  1  became 
president  of  the  company,  would  Ik: 
$10,000  i)er  year.  I  have  nothing  against 
this  company,  but  I  want  to  shift  into 
an  organization  that  offers  opportunities 
for  people  who  can  produce  the  goods.’ 

“We  need  to  encourage  leadership 
for  tomorrow.  The  men  of  the  future 
will  need  to  Ite  bigger  men  than  those 
that  you  or  I  have  known.  The  vast 
discoveries  of  sciciKe  have  placed  a 
burden  as  well  as  an  opportunity  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  future. 

“Education  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  with  increasing  importance. 

“In  the  old  days  at  the  Edgar  Thom¬ 
son  Works,  the  question  of  sclKtoling, 
of  training  for  men  in  the  shops,  was 
almost  unknown.  There  were  appren¬ 
ticeships  in  certain  trades,  but  that 
was  all. 

“Today  at  Bethlehem,  and  one  finds 
something  of  the  sort  throughout  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  we  have  /\merican- 
ization  classes,  apprentice  grcjups, 
foremen’s  training  classes,  courses  for 
college  graduates,  in  fact  an  elaborate 
system  of  training  for  men  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  advancement. 

“I  have  sounded  the  warning  that  we 
need  to  keep  the  door  of  opportunity 
open.  «  Speaking  in  terms  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  progress  of  our  people,  the  past 
decade  has  b“en  the  happiest  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  history. 

“The  advance  in  industrial  machinery 
reduced  the  labor  cost  per  item  and 
has  made  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  wages,  even  when  prices  for 
commodities  have  been  severely  de¬ 
pleted. 

“We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  pur¬ 
chasing  power  must  be  maintained  if 
there  are  to  be  markets  for  our  goods. 
Industry  has  come  to  have  a  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  towards  employment. 

“Many  leading  corporations  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  have  main¬ 
tained  their  payroll  forces  and  wage 
rates  even  though  obliged  to  adopt 
part-time  operations.  They  have  sought 
necessary  economies  in  other  directions 
heretofore  untapped — this  is  the  way  of 
modern  management. 

“Under  conditions  of  small  business, 
this  protection  of  the  job  for  the 
worker  would  be  far  more  difficult ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  previous  re¬ 
cessions  no  large  scale  attempts  of 
this  nature  have  been  made.  In  the 
case  of  large  corporations  today,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  adjust,  transfer 
and  balance  the  production  of  various 
departments  so  that  the  effects  of  cur¬ 
tailment  Oft  labor  are  minimized.  This 
is  a  marked  advance  on  the  part  of 
management  in  the  intelligent  handling 
of  the  difficult  problems  during  indus¬ 
trial  hard  times.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  nothing  w'ill  develop 
in  our  economic  structure  which  will 
compel  the  taking  of  a  backward  step. 
The  results  of  these  new  policies  to 
date  in  the  mitigation  of  distress,  and 
the  provisions  of  at  least  a  minimum 
purchasing  power  in  the  industrial 
population,  have  been  one  of  the  favor¬ 
able  factors  of  progress  in  the  present 
situation. 

“It  does  not  require  a  very  long 
memory  to  realize  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  living  conditions  of  our 
country. 

“It  may  seem  almost  too  obvious  to 
you  to  recall  the  advent  of  illuminating 
gas,  electric  light,  the  automobile,  the 
telephone  and  other  adjuncts  of  the 
American  home. 

“Today  all  of  these  are  commonplaces 
to  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  home 
of  every  American  workman. 

“In  addition  he  has  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  the  radio  and  other  forms  of  rec¬ 
reation.  These  changes  in  the  life  of 


WLL  ROGERS,  newspaper  writer  ex¬ 
traordinary,  airplane  commuter,  and 
undiplomatic  diplomat,  drew  a  big  crowd 
when  he  appeared  in  the  rooms  outside 
the  convention  meeting.  He  had  just 
completed  a  flying  trip  to  Central 
.\mcrica  and  Florida.  Someone  asked 
him  why  he  was  travelling  so  much. 

“I’m  looking  for  a  newspaper  that  is 
making  money,"  he  came  back. 

Rogers  was  chatting  with  .\mon  G. 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  I- art  li'orth 
Slar-TcIcf/rain.  who  was  to  act  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  Bureau  of  .-Vdvertising  din¬ 
ner  at  which  Rogers  was  to  speak,  when 
a  photographer  asked  him  to  pose. 

"Xo,  sir,"  replied  Rogers. 


our  everyday  citizen  have  a  great  so¬ 
cial  and  commercial  significance.  They 
fill  his  leisure  hours  with  interesting, 
useful,  and  happy  means  of  diversion. 
They  make  life  more  worth  while. 

"From  the  commercial  standpoint 
they  give  unlimited  promise  for  the  re¬ 
birth  of  business.  The  theory  of  some 
economists  is  that  each  wave  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prosjK'rity  has  come  about  through 
the  development  of  some  new  industry, 
such  as  the  automobile  business. 

“Today  I  should  say  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  many  developments. 

“We  want  to  adjust  matters  so  that 
the  pains  of  this  rebirth  shall  be  much 
less  severe.  We  want  to  have  common- 
•sense  enough  not  to  over-expand 
in  good  times,  and  not  to  be  overdis¬ 
couraged  in  hard  times.  I  do  not  ex- 
I)ect  to  see  human  nature  change 
over  night ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  going  to  learn  all  our 
lessons  briefly  and  at  once.  But  the 
great  encouraging  fact  about  human 
nature  is  that  it  knows  how  to  find  its 
way  out  of  difficulties  and  that  its  mis¬ 
takes  grow  steadily  less. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  greater 
-America  and  a  greater  world ;  I  am  not 
disposed  to  argue  the  matter ;  it  is  a 
question  of  experience  and  faith.  I 
ask  you  to  picture  some  lonely  plain 
in  northern  Europe.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago.  You  see  an 
ape-like  man  kneeling  before  a  fire  in 


“I  make  a  living  doing  that.” 

Urged  by  Mr.  Carter,  he  appeared  em¬ 
barrassed  l)efore  the  camera,  and  kept 
talking  and  twisting  a  booklet  he  had 
picked  up.  His  embarrassment,  however, 
was  nothing  to  that  of  the  photographer, 
who,  with  a  big  crowd  watching,  found 
his  battery  was  run  down  and  would  not 
fire  the  flashlight  bulb.  The  same  thing 
happened  a  second  time,  with  both 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Carter  before  the 
camera.  That  finished  it  for  W  ill.  He 
hurst  through  the  crowd  and  departed. 
Later,  however,  the  cameraman  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  his  picture.  Will 
smiled  into  the  camera  while  Mr. 
Carter  .stood  at  his  side. 


front  of  a  cave,  clad  in  skins.  He  lives 
in  fear  of  the  beasts,  the  elements  and 
his  fellow-man.  He  knows  practically 
nothing  of  the  arts,  music,  religion.  He 
knows  neither  the  spiritual  nor  mate¬ 
rial  benefits  of  later  ages. 

“Compare  that  primitive  man  in  his  ig¬ 
norance  and  hardships  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  lies  around  us  today. 
Then  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question 
as  to  what  lies  l)etween  the  two  scenes. 
The  answer  is  man  power,  the  record  of 
achievement  of  the  human  race.  The 
same  drive,  the  .same  energy,  the  same 
mental  ingenuity,  equipped  with  far  more 
advantages,  will  be  leading  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  just  as  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  days  gone  by.  The 
difficult  job  of  managing  the  compli¬ 
cated  present  age  must  be  placed  in  the 
wisest  hands.  We  must  stimulate  the 
personal  interest  of  management  and 
men  through  adequate  rewards. 

“Business  follows  the  trend  of  planting 
and  harvest,  with  occasional  bumper 
crops.  The  coming  ten  years  are  going 
to  see  the  rehabilitation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  properties.  Electrification  will 
receive  new  impetus.  Prices  will  be¬ 
come  better  stabilized.  Home  build¬ 
ing  will  gain.  The  automobile  industry 
will  reach  new  high  levels.  .Adver¬ 
tising  will  make  increased  strides.  In 
.short,  the  .American  family  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  a  well-rounded  progres¬ 
sive  existence,  conducive  to  progress.” 


A.  P.  DIRECTORS  HONOR 

FOREIGN  WRITER 

W.  W.  Dariec,  La  Nacion,  Bueno* 

Aire*,  Correspondent,  Given  Lunch¬ 
eon  in  New  York  Prior  to  Sailing — 
Noye*  and  Och*  Pay  Tribute 

Two  definitions  of  an  “ideal  foreign 
correspondent”  were  given  April  16  at 
a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Associated 
press  board  of  directors  to  W.  W.  Davies, 
New  York  corresixjndent  of  La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires,  shortly  before  Mr.  Davies 
sailed  for  a  visit  of  several  months  to 
the  Argentine. 

The  first  definition  was  made  by  Frank 

B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president 
of  the  A.  P.  He  said: 

“There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
foreign  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  can 
discharge  his  highly  responsible  duties 
and  as  he  is  not  only  sending  news  but 
interpreting  it  he  can  very  definitely  aid 
or  retard  the  friendly  relation  between 
countries.  If  he  sees  his  duties  in  the 
highest  sense  they  are  not  only  those 
of  a  correspondent,  but  almost  of  a  dip¬ 
lomat.  Political  developments,  particu¬ 
larly  insofar  as  they  affect  foreign  affairs, 
can  be  interpreted  favorably  or  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  a  correspondent  and  where  the 
readers  are  so  far  away  from  the  source 
of  news  they  must  rely  very  largely  on 
the  way  the  correspondent  presents  the 
case.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  how  im- 
])ortant  it  is  that  the  explanation  of  this 
news  should  be  both  friendly  and  dis¬ 
passionate.  I  regard  it  as  distinctly  for¬ 
tunate,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  and  Argentine,  that  La 
Xacion  selected  a  man  of  Mr.  Davies’ 
ability  for  this  important  task.” 

Mr.  Davies  in  reply  said: 

“A  perfect  correspondent,  if  one  could 
be  found,  would  be  able  to  write  dis¬ 
patches  which  would  at  once  satisfy 
readers  craving  an  exciting  story  and 
not  be  unpalatable  to  the  community  he 
is  describing.  But  the  two  tastes  are 
almost  irreconcilable.  The  one  wants 
sensation  and  excitement  and  the  other 
a  sober  account  of  steady  commercial 
progress.  Generally  we  compromise. 
Sensational  news  can  be  used  as  an  ap¬ 
petizer  to  the  duller  but  infinitely  more 
important  relation  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  United  States  wheat  crop.  After 
all,  we  are  reporting  news  and  news  is 
essentially  the  unusual. 

“But  there  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a 
more  serious  and  constructive  side  to 
our  work.  W'e  correspondents  who  live 
in  the  United  States  are  thrilled  at 
the  country’s  great  achievements,  its 
skyscrapers  and  other  engineering  feats, 
and  its  colossal  financial  enterprises.  We 
try  to  reflect  the  amazing  imagination, 
courage  and  faith  that  make  such  accom¬ 
plishments  possible.  We  endeavor  to 
record  political  developments  in  a  way 
that  will  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries.” 

Adolph  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  and  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Malbran,  Ambassador  of  the 
.Argentine  to  the  United  States,  was  read 
which  paid  tribute  to  Jorge  A.  Mitre, 
director  of  La  Nacion,  and  to  Mr.  Davies. 


NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

The  corporation  of  Curtis,  Olney  & 
Co.,  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  general 
brokerage  business  in  publishing  prop¬ 
erties  of  all  kinds.  William  B.  Curtis, 
president,  was  formerly  the  publisher 
of  Advertising  &  Selling,  Publishers’ 
Guide,  Paint  &  Varnish  Record,  Paper, 
and  other  trade  publications.  J.  F. 
Olney,  treasurer,  was  formerly  with 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  with 
Harris-Dibble  Compan.y 


HENRY  P.  JOSLYN  DIES 

Henry  P.  Joslyn,  copy  writer  on 
the  staff  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  and  also  well 
known  as  a  composer  of  symphonies, 
died  April  23  at  the  Murray  Hill  san¬ 
itarium,  New’  York,  after  a  brief  illness 
caused  by  streptococcus  infection.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  3  children. 


Charles  Taylor,  Boston  Globe  (left),  and  George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette  (right),  photographed  at  the  A.N.PA.  convention  this  week. 
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MINUTE  INTERVIEWS  WITH  PUBLISHERS  AT 


T  ESLIE  M.  BARTON,  Chicago  Daily 
t-^Seu'S,  head  of  the  100,000  Group  of 
American  Cities,  which  does  active  pro¬ 
motion  of  national  advertising  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  newspaper  members  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  nation,  sees  definite 
indications  of  an  upturn  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  recent  weeks. 

‘’Projects  known  to  be  in  preparation 
by  national  advertisers  have  gone  so  far 
that  increased  placements  seem  certain,” 
he  said.  “In  another  year  we  will  be 
well  ahead  of  present  conditions.” 

He  referred  to  the  monthly  linage 
figures  of  FiinroR  &  Publisher  as  having 
shown  the  upturn.  Although  newspaper 
linage  is  still  below  that  of  correspond¬ 
ing  months  last  year,  the  decline  in  re¬ 
cent  months  has  been  smaller  than  it 
was  formerly. 

*  *  * 

n  F.  STOUT,  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 

Courier-News,  is  one  who  feels  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  advertising  rate 
reductions  as  a  result  of  lowered  prices 
for  newsprint  and  other  prices. 

“We  made  our  contribution  to  readjust¬ 
ment  by  not  increasing  our  rates,”  was 
his  comment.  “We  have  made  a  41  per 
cent  circulation  gain  in  the  three  and  a 
half  years  since  the  Courier- News  be¬ 
came  a  Gannett  paper,  and  the  advertiser 
gets  that  extra  coverage  without  in¬ 
creased  cost.” 

*  *  * 

LK.  NICHOLSON,  president  of  the 
•  .Vra’  Orleans  Titncs-Picayune ,  and 
F.  E.  Langley,  of  the  Darre  (Vt.)  Times, 
who  were  found  talking  together  on 
newsprint  prices,  decided  they  must  rep¬ 
resent  the  extreme  north  and  south 
about  as  well  as  any  pair  of  convention 
visitors. 

Neither  of  them  saw  any  likelihood  of 
lower  advertising  rates  resulting  from 
newsprint  reductions,  as  suggested  by 
some  advertisers. 

“Advertising  rates  are  based  on  circu¬ 
lation.  not  on  newspaper  costs,”  said  Mr. 
Nicholson.  “When  labor  costs  go  up  we 
don’t  ask  the  advertisers  to  stand  the 
increase.” 

“If  anybody  might  ask  for  lower  rates, 
it  would  be  the  reader,  not  the  adver¬ 
tiser,”  added  Mr.  Langley.  “When 
newsprint  prices  went  up  we  raised  the 
price  of  newspapers  from  2  cents  to  3 
cents.  No,  I  don’t  think  we’ll  go  back  to 
2  cents.” 

*  *  # 

R.ALPH  H.  QUINN,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  reported 
with  some  pride  that  his  paper  w'as  one 
of  the  few  in  the  nation  to  show  a  gain 
in  local  advertising  this  year  to  date. 
For  the  year  1930,  he  said,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  had  shown  a  gain,  but  he  added 
that  broadcast  advertising  had  proved 
itself  an  important  factor  in  cutting 
down  national  advertising  in  newspapers. 

“The  stabilized  condition  of  our  local 
industries,”  he  said,  “is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  good  showing  in  local 
advertising.  Procter  &  Gamble,  our 
biggest  industry,  is  on  a  basis  which 
guarantees  48  weeks  of  work  a  year  to 
its  employes.  The  $33,000,000  Carew 
Tower,  which  houses  two  department 
stores,  a  hotel,  and  an  office  building, 
has  been  completed  recently,  and  the 
$40,000,000  union  station  is  making  real 
headway. 

“The  brightest  spot  in  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  collec¬ 
tions  is  the  best  I  have  ever  known.  I 
think  that  business  is  on  the  upgrade.” 

*  *  * 

UOUR  men  from  Portland.  Ore.,  were 
among  those  who  traveled  farthest 
to  attend  the  convention.  Philip  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Joupial,  brought  with  him  S.  R.  Winch, 
business  manager  and  Donald  J.  Sterl¬ 
ing,  managing  editor.  The  Oregonian 
was  represented  by  O.  L.  Price,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

*  *  * 

j^R.  J.ACKSON  was  skeptical  of  the 
benefits  to  newspapers  in  this  week’s 
cut  in  newsprint  prices.  “You  never  get 
something  for  nothing,”  he  commented. 
“Newspapers  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
cut  later.” 

Asked  about  radio  competition,  he 


replied :  “Competition  never  bothers  a 
good  newspaper.” 

*  ^  * 

ILT  R.  PRICE  saw  the  newsprint  cut  as 
a  sign  of  readjustment  to  normalcy 
after  a  period  in  which  prices  in  general 
had  reached  an  abnormally  high  scale. 

“Personally,  I’d  rather  see  prices  going 
up  at  this  time  than  showing  more 
declines,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

\  .  L.  MILLER,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  president  of  the  Federated 
Publications  group  of  three  Michigan 
newspapers,  predicted  that  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  paper  mills  in  the  present  crisis 
in  the  newsprint  industry,  together  with 
the  “increased  consumption  of  paper  to 
be  e.xpected  when  business  gets  on  its 
feet  again,”  would  mean  higher  prices 
in  the  future. 

“The  primary  effect  of  this  week’s  cut 
in  newsprint  prices,”  he  said,  “should  be 
the  establishment  of  reserve  funds  by 
newspapers  to  meet  the  advance  in  prices 
which  will  come  later.  Remember  that 
before  the  war  we  were  buying  news¬ 
print  _  cheaply,  and  weak  newsprint 
organizations  were  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness;  then  the  price  went  up.” 

Mr.  Miller  was  accompanied  to  the 
convention  by  Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher 
of  the  Lansing  State  Journal,  one  of  the 
Federated  group. 

*  *  ^ 

^OL.  FRANK  KNOX,  editor  of  the 
^■‘Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  and 
Leader  and  former  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  returned  to 
New  York  from  California  in  time  to 
attend  the  Associated  Press  meeting.  He 
has  been  resting  since  his  resignation 
from  the  Hearst  organization,  and  wore 
a  coat  of  tan. 

“I’ve  just  been  taking  it  easy,”  he 
said.  “There’s  nothing  startling  and  1 
really  haven’t  any  plans  to  announce.” 

The  purchase  of  Neiv  York  World  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  Col.  Knox 
thinks  was  one  of  the  cleverest  news¬ 
paper  deals  he  ever  saw.  He  read  the 
book,  “The  World,  the  Flesh  and  the 
Messrs.  Pulitzer”  by  James  W.  Barrett, 
former  city  editor  of  the  World,  and 
thought  it  “packed  a  magnificent  wallop”. 


^LARK  HOWELL,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  hurrying  into 
the  .A.P.  meeting  riKnn,  paused  long 
enough  to  comment  on  the  amendment 
to  the  by-laws : 

“It’s  a  very  good  move,”  he  declared. 
“I  think  it  will  benefit  the  association  a 
lot.” 

♦  ♦  * 

^HE  Goicr-a  (N.Y.)  Times,  G.  B. 

Williams,  general  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  is  trying 
to  prove  to  the  state  government  that 
Seneca  I^ke,  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
country,  is  good  water  for  rainbow  trout 
fishing.  The  state  has  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  trout  water  and,  consequently, 
will  not  stock  it.'  The  Times  is  offering 
prizes  of  $5  in  trade  at  local  stores  for 
each  rainbow  trout  caught  by  a  resident 
of  Geneva  or  nearby  territory.  The 
stores  are  offering  additional  prizes. 
I“sults  are  already  gratifying,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  and  when  enough  trout  are 
brought  in,  tlie  state  fisheries  commis¬ 
sion  is  expected  to  stock  the  lake. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  A.N.P.A. 

members  interested  in  properties 

located  in  the  smaller  cities  was  Mr. 
W  illiams’  idea,  put  forward  last  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

'T'  HFl  delegate  to  the  Associated  Press 
meeting  who  travelled  farther  than 
any  other  to  be  on  the  scene  was  Roy 
C.  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Manila  (P.I.) 
Ihilletin.  Mr.  Bennett  is  combining 

business  with  pleasure  during  this  visit 
to  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IVT  PRESTON  GOODFELLOW, 
publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  was  a  center  of  interest  as  he 
strode  through  the  Commodore  corri¬ 
dors  Monday  because  stories  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  newspapers  that 
morning  mentioning  the  Fiagle  plant  as 
a  possible  production  headquarters  for  a 
new  “dry”  daily  newspaper  expected  to 
appear  soon  in  New  York.  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett,  president  of  the  tiannett  News¬ 
papers,  of  which  the  Eagle  is  a  member, 
bas  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  new  jiaper  several  times. 


New  England  and  the  South  meet  for  a  moment  at  the  A.N.P.A.  convention 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Leonard 
K.  Nicholson,  president  and  editor  New  Orleans  Times-Pienyune;  and  F.  E. 
Langley,  Barre  (Vt.)  Times. 


CONVENTIONS 

Vv’hen  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  Mr. 
Goodiellow  if  the  new  daily  would  use 
the  Eagle  plant,  he  merely  said: 

“I  haven’t  seen  any  money  yet.” 

*  *  ♦ 

^  HE  best-dressed  man  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  this  year  and  every  year,  was 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  President  of  Associated 
Press.  But  the  most  important  fact 
concerning  him  is  that  this  year  be  en¬ 
tered  into  his  33d  term  of  office,  a 
record  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  American  journalism,  or  perhaps  in 
the  vast  realm  of  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions. 

*  Si  „ 

^LIN  KENNEDY,  former  managing 
editor  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  now 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Publishers’ 
Association  and  also  the  Richmond  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  said :  “One  of  the 
popular  misconceptions  of  this  day  is 
that  publishers  are  poor  business  men. 
Folks  say :  “Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Blank,  the 
publisher,  is  a  good  newspaperman,  but 
he  knows  nothing  about  business  and 
would  be  lost  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
manage  a  railroad,  bank  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern.’  But  the  solemn  truth  is 
that  the  average  newspaper  publisher  is 
an  excellent  business  man.  He  knows 
his  plant  thoroughly,  and  is  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  the  business.  Many 
publishers  are  expert  in  one  or  several 
techniques,  such  as  writing,  selling  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical  operation  or  circu¬ 
lation,  and  most  of  them  buy  material 
and  service  with  certain  knowledge  of 
values.  How  many  heads  of  big  manu¬ 
facturing  or  service  concerns  are  com¬ 
parably  expert?  Not  many!  It  is  a 
sound  testimonial  to  publisher  .skill  that 
only  a  few  newspapers  have  failed  in 
the  present  period  of  depression  and  also 
that  losses  in  our  business  have  been 
smaller  than  in  almost  any  other  indus¬ 
try.  I  think  it  is  time  that  this  libel 
against  publishers  should  be  denounced.” 

*  3^ 

Among  the  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  were  Henry  .\.  Dennis, 
Henderson  Dispatch;  J.  P.  Rawley, 
High  Point  P.nterprise ;  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels,  Jr.,  Raleigh  Nexes  and  Observer 
and  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  Times.  Mr. 
Parks  called  Editor  &  Publisher’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  elements  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state  have  this  year 
made  four  attempts  to  pass  legislation 
attacking  the  welfare  of  the  state’s  press. 
None  was  successful.  The  incident  served 
to  call  out  the  comment  that  political 
spite  legislation  has  been  sweeping  the 
country  in  the  present  year,  presumably 
encouraged  by  tbe  Gov.  Huey  P.  Long 
antics  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota  gag  law. 

*  *  * 

A  DELEGATE  from  afar  was  W.  R. 

Farrington,  publisher  oi  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  former  territorial  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Pacific  isle.  Gov.  Farring¬ 
ton  said :  “Hawaii  continues  to  attract 
vast  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  states, 
and  indeed  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  our  island  is  quite  prosperous 
and  happy.  We  have  not,  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  experienced  a  business  depres¬ 
sion  in  any  way  comi)arable  to  that 
which  the  people  of  the  states  have 
suffered.” 

s  *  s 

JAMES  M.  THOMSON,  president  of 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  gives 
much  time  to  studying  and  writing  about 
modern  transportation  problems.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  barge  traffic  that  now 
extends  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Thomson  said : 

“The  possibilities  of  ocean  and  inland 
waterway  barge  traffic  are  impossible 
to  exaggerate.  While  we  appreciate 
this  development  I  think  we  should  also 
urge  that  it  be  gradual.  No  other  form 
of  transportation  can  compete  with  it 
and  therefore  it  would  seriously  menace 
the  railroads  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
tear  down  our  rail  system.  It  already 
is  sufficiently  buffeted  by  truck  and  pas- 
sengar  car  competition.  But  in  time  we 
shall  enjoy  wonderful  benefits  frorn 
barge  transportation  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  will  be  among  the  most  richly 
favored  territories.” 
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EVERY  DAILY  SHOULD  JOIN  A.N.P.A. 
SAYS  DAVIS,  CITING  GROUP  BENEFITS 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Business  Manager  and  Association 
Vice-President  Opens  Convention  in  Place  of  President 
Chandler,  Absent  Because  of  Illness 


Howard  Davis 


T  X  the  absence  of  Harry  Chandler  of 
-*■  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association, 

Howard  Davis, 
business  manager 
of  New  York 
Herald  T  ribune 
and  A.N.P.A. 

vice-president, 
opened  the  annual 
convention  Wed¬ 
nesday  this  week 
with  an  address 
in  which  he  spoke 
briefly  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  various 
of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  depart¬ 
ments.  He  called 

particular  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
radio  committee  and  the  committee  on 
advertising  linage  measurement.  Mr. 
Davis’s  address  follows  in  full : 

“Unfortunately  our  president,  Mr. 
Harry  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  not  with  us  today  because  of 
illness,  and  so  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
fill  his  place  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  to  give  to  you  a  brief  resume  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  committees  and 
departments  during  the  past  year.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that 
President  Chandler  is  now  well  on  the 
road  to  complete  recovery  and  I  am  sure 
I  express  the  sentiment  of  all  of  you  in 
wishing  him  an  early  and  complete  re¬ 
turn  to  health  and  to  our  counsels. 

“During  several  years  past  it  has  been 
my  pleasant  duty  to  serve  as  your  treas¬ 
urer,  as  a  director  and  recently  as  your 
vice-president.  I  have  always  realized 
the  great  importance  and  the  actual 
necessity  of  our  maintaining  a  national 
organization  to  aid  us  in  our  chosen  field 
of  endeavor  and  to  protect  us  from  the 
many  dangers  to  and  encroachments 
upon  our  interests.  I  have  felt  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
Association  and  its  group  of  earnest 
workers  enrolled  in  the  membership,  but 
not  until  it  recently  fell  to  my  lot  to 
carry  on  for  our  president  have  I  had 
so  complete  a  grasp  of  the  many  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  the  very  excellent  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  performed. 

“The  signal  services  rendered  by  the 
A.N.P.A.  to  the  entire  new’spaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  are  such  that  I  wonder 
why  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  not  a  member  of 
our  organization.  Assuredly  every  news¬ 
paper  profits  because  of  the  Association’s 
accomplishments,  and  assuredly  but  for 
our  endeavors  the  business  of  newspaper 
publishing  would  be  much  more  hazard¬ 
ous  and  complicated  than  it  is. 

“Let  me  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  acquaint  your  brother  publishers 
who  are  not  working  with  us,  of  the 
many  reasons  why  they  should  join  with 
us  for  the  sound  development  and  better¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

“As  you  are  aw'are  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  in  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  Actual  demand  is  running  way 
below  potential  production,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  manufacturers,  included 
among  them  some  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers,  are  running  below  40  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  are  facing  serious  financial 
difficulties. 

“Your  Paper  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  will  present  its  report  to  you 
at  the  proper  time  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  want  to  discuss  the  situation  at 
great  length. 

“It  is  the  thought  of  some  publishers 
that  because  of  the  present  depression 
of  business  with  its  consequent  unem¬ 
ployment,  there  can  be  no  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  reports  of  our  Union  Labor 
and  Open  Shop  Departments  will  clearly 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea, 
and  will  also  show  that  these  depart¬ 
ments  have  had  a  busy  year — in  the  case 


of  the  Special  Standing  Committee,  one 
of  the  busiest  in  its  history,  in  an  effort 
to  protect  publishers  against  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  seize  the 
present,  as  an  opportune  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  certain  undesirable  precedents. 

“The  Printing  Trades  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee's  work  is  so  closely  allied  with 
labor  matters,  that  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  its  report  is  well  worth 
considering  in  conjunction  with  the 
Union  Labor  and  Open  Shop  Reports. 

“Both  these  committees  have  had 
much  work  to  do  during  the  past  year, 
and  you  will  find  their  reports  of  much 
interest  and  importance.  The  Federal 
I.aws  Committee  has  lieen  constantly  on 
the  alert  as  you  will  note  from  its  report, 
which  will  also  show  you  that  the  news¬ 
papers’  interests  have  been  most  capably 
and  efficiently  handled  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Ifaker  and  his  committee. 

“One  of  the  most  important  problems 
to  be  faced  by  newspapers  today  is 
brought  to  us  in  the  form  of  radio.  Mr. 
Rolierts,  the  chairman  of  your  Radio 
Committee,  ably  assisted  by  his  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  most  unselfish  in  devoting 
much  time  and  study  to  this  problem. 
I  earnestly  recommend  this  report  to 
your  careful  attention,  and  urge  a  full 
and  complete  discussion  following  its 
presentation. 

“Since  the  last  convention  we  have 
appointed  a  Committee  on  the  Radio¬ 
telegraph  Conference,  and  this  commit¬ 
tee  will  present  its  report  and  asks  your 
comment  and  instructions. 

“.^11  of  you  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
and  of  the  successful  efforts  of  Colonel 
Robert  McCormick  and  his  committee 
in  this  connection.  Through  Colonel 
McCormick,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 


given  most  generously  both  in  time  and 
money  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
press  from  legislative  inroads. 

“There  are  many  other  committees  and 
departments  to  be  heard  from  and  each 
of  them  has  most  interesting  information 
to  impart.  1  particularly  recommend  to 
your  careful  attention  the  report  of  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  standard  measurement 
for  advertising  linage  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  definition.  The 
report  of  this  committee  has  been  given 
much  publicity  since  its  presentation  to 
the  fall  convention  last  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  each  of  you  is  now  prepared 
to  express  your  views  on  this  subject 
and  to  take  definite  action. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  report 
reflects  increased  activity  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  its 
chairman  and  further  discloses  in  detail 
the  improvement  which  has  come  about 
in  increased  membership  and  staff 
operations. 

“The  plans  and  efforts  of  tJie  Bureau 
Committee  to  assist  newspapers  in  sus¬ 
taining  and  increasing  the  total  volume 
of  national  advertising  deserves  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  all 
newspapers. 

“Our  fall  conventions  have  been  a 
signal  success  giving  opportunity  for 
extended  discussion  of  many  of  our  im¬ 
portant  problems  and  furthering  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  our  fellow  members. 
In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  last 
annual  convention  our  fall  convention 
this  year  will  be  held  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  it  is  hoped  that  everyone  who 
can  piissibly  do  so  will  plan  to  attend. 
Complete  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  furnished  you  later. 

“In  closing,  let  me  express  my  regret 
that  it  is  1  who  must  make  this  report 
to  you  instead  of,  as  is  the  usual  custom, 
your  president;  but  let  me  also  add  that 
my  first  year  as  vice-president  has  been 
made  a  very  pleasant  one  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  extended  by  the 
memlicrship,  the  board  of  directors,  the 
committee  chairmen,  and  our  various 
managers.’’ 


NATIONAL  ADVER'nSERS  EXPENDED 
$230,000,000  IN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1930 

Figure  Represents  11  Vz  to  13^/4  Per  Cent  Drop  from  1929  Total, 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Report  Says — Detailed 
Figures  to  Be  Issued  Later 


IVATIONAL  advertising  in  newspapers 
in  the  year  19.10  totaled  from 
$225,000,000  to  $230,000,000,  according  to 
estimates  given 
in  the  18th  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association  this 
week.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  drop  of 
11^2  to  13J4  per 
cent  from  the 
1929  peak  volume 
of  $260,000,000. 

This  is  the  first 
estimate  released 
by  the  Bureau, 
issued  its  detailed 


W.  E.  Macparlane 


which  has  not  yet 
analysis  of  1930  national  advertising. 

Much  of  the  loss  was  accounted  for  by 
the  shrinkage  of  advertising  for  automo¬ 
biles,  finance,  and  radio  sets  and  apoli- 
ances.  These  three  divisions  furnished 
40  per  cent  of  the  1929  volume. 

“The  logical  conclusion  is  that  news¬ 
papers  must  look  for  future  advertising 
growth  to  the  number  and  the  diversified 
character  of  their  advertising  accounts 
rather  than  to  the  size  of  individual  ap¬ 
propriations,”  says  the  report.  “If  there 
are  from  6,000  to  8,000  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  thousands  more  that  pay  be 
called  prospects,  it  is  apparent,  in  view 
of  the  large  percentage  of  volume  com¬ 
ing  from  a  small  percentage  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  that  the  field  is  not  yet  adequately 
covered,  and  that  the  intensive  work  of 
our  competitors  offers  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  to  ourselves.” 


The  report  follows : 

To  make  the  bureau  a  more  effective 
instrument  of  promotion  and  to  shape  a 
program  to  meet  new  problems  in  adver¬ 
tising  development,  have  been  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  your  committee.  Thus,  the 
activities  of  the  past  year  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

Concentration  of  bureau  work  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  largest  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  potential  prospects  exist. 

Improved  methods  of  covering  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  both  through  personal 
solicitation  and  general  promotion. 

Establishment  of  services  of  direct 
benefit  to  bureau  members. 

A  drive  for  a  larger  membership  to 
help  finance  an  increase  in  personnel 
which  the  program  has  necessitated. 

Concentration  of  Effort 

In  order  to  make  its  plan  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  points 
where  the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
originates,  your  committee  closed  its  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  office  Tuly  1,  1930.  It  reached 
this  decision  after  consultation  with  its 
western  membership  before  whom  it  laid 
facts  which  in  its  judgment  suggested 
the  wisdom  of  the  nroposed  step. 

Approximately  18%  of  the  bureau’s  in¬ 
come  had  been  devoted  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  coast  office  whereas,  less  than 
5%  of  the  advertising  accounts  classed 
as  national  or  sectional  originated  in  that 
territory  and  less  than  2%  of  the  total 
advertising  volume  came  from  far  west¬ 
ern  advertisers.  Three  eastern  states 
alone  contain  advertisers  whose  expendi¬ 
tures  account  for  35%  of  the  national 
volume,  while  one  eastern  and  one  middle 
western  advertiser  each  appropriate  more 


than  the  entire  for  western  volume. 

These  facts  convinced  your  committee 
that  the  bureau  best  could  serve  its  en¬ 
tire  membership,  including  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  applying  its  resources 
in  accordance  with  opportunities  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  development. 

With  the  understanding  that  Pacific 
Coast  accounts  would  be  solicited  period¬ 
ically  by  representatives  of  the  Eastern 
office,  the  bureau  transferred  its  Coast 
representative  to  the  New  York  staff.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  convention  the 
Coast  territory  is  to  be  traveled. 

Better  Cov'erage  of  Field 

Funds  made  available  by  this  adjust¬ 
ment  of  overhead  and,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  by  increased  membership,  per¬ 
mitted  an  extension  of  the  work  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions.  Five  additions  were  made 
to  the  New  York  staff.  The  bureau 
moved  to  its  new  headquarters  in  the 
early  fall.  These  were  fitted  up  with  a 
view  to  efficient  operation  and  expansion. 

A  complete  revision  of  filing  systems, 
office  records  and  methods  of  following 
prospects  was  effected,  together  with  a 
reassignment  of  routine  duties  which  gave 
the  executives  increased  opportunity  for 
outside  work.  The  research  and  pro¬ 
motional  departments  were  strengthened 
so  that  the  field  men,  in  extending  their 
operations,  were  also  better  equipped  for 
solicitations  on  advertisers. 

Reorganization  on  these  lines  also  en¬ 
abled  the  bureau  to  meet  more  effectively 
increasing  demands  of  advertisers  an^ 
advertising  agencies  for  information  and 
service.  Little  is  known  among  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  details,  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  the  bureau  be  equipped  to  perform 
every  legitimate  service  requested  of  it 
which  has  for  its  object  the  intelligent 
use  of  newspaper  space. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work 
and  its  growth  may  be  had  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  bureau  representatives,  soliciting 
or  rendering  service  to  advertisers  or 
agencies,  made  594  contacts  in  the  year 
ended  March,  1931,  compared  with  534 
for  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time, 
fully  three  thousand  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  were  answered  through  telephone 
calls  or  visits  to  the  bureau  offices. 

Similarly,  it  was  possible  for  the  staff 
to  extend  its  work  of  public  speaking. 
During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  1930  convention,  the  Director  and 
his  assistants  have  spoken  before  38  con¬ 
ventions,  organizations,  sales  meetings, 
conferences  and  groups  of  students  of 
advertising. 

Newspapers  in  the  cities  touched  by 
these  activities  gave  wide  publicity  to  the 
facts  presented  by  the  speakers  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  press  showed  constant  interest  in 
the  bureau’s  affairs.  During  the  past 
year  a  total  of  144  articles  and  editorials 
amounting  to  167  columns  of  space  was 
devoted  to  bureau  activities  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  publications.  News  associations  car¬ 
ried  announcements  of  bureau  publica¬ 
tions.  House  organs  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  bulletins  used  bureau  material 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Director  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a  radio  broadcast  conducted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
March  26,  1931,  as  a  tribute  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

New  Sfjivices  to  Membership 

Increased  facilities  enabled  the  Bureau 
to  establish  several  services  of  direct 
value  to  the  membership. 

First  among  these  was  a  Monthly 
Bulletin  service  begun  in  January  193l. 
This  took  the  place  of  the  existing 
monthly  bulletin,  while  the  weekly  serv¬ 
ice  was  replaced  by  occasional  news 
bulletins  in  mimeograph  form. 

The  new  Monthly  Bulletin  has  for  its 
object  the  study  of  advertising  by  indus¬ 
trial  groups.  The  automotive  industry 
was  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  first 
bulletin.  This  was  followed  by  studies 
on  electrical  appliances  and  travel  and 
community  advertising.  Future  issues 
will  deal  with  petroleum  products,  auto¬ 
mobile  accessories,  foods,  tobacco  and  the 
like. 

The  bulletins  present  the  experiences 
of  leading  advertisers  with  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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PRICE  WAR  THREATENS  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Swift  Action  to  Form  Merger  Is  Needed,  Bankers  Believe — St.  Lawrence  Paper  Corporation  Slashes 
Cost  of  Newsprint,  Others  Follow — Publishers  See  Benefits  to  Advertisers 


Reductions  and  counter-reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  newsprint  this 
week  plunged  the  industry  into  a  price 
war  which  is  looked  upon  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  as  the  “Indian  sign”  to  bankers  that 
the  manufacturers  need  swift  aid  in 
forming  a  merger  to  save  the  industry 
from  collapse.  Responsible  persons  told 
Editor  &  PuBLiSHiJt  they  saw  in  the 
undercurrent  of  the  price-cutting  battle 
a  disagreement  among  the  manufacturers 
and  one  person  said  he  thought  the  cut¬ 
ting  originated  in  “an  attempt  of  some¬ 
body  to  have  a  final  Hing  before  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  scene.” 

The  reductions  started  Saturday,  April 
18,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Abitibi  Paper  and  Power 
Company  sent  telegrams  to  customers 
announcing  a  price  cut  of  $3  retroactive 
from  Jan.  1  to  April  30  and  an  additional 
$2  cut  thereafter,  so  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  will  be  reduced  to  $57  a  ton 
delivered  in  New  York  or  $50  a  ton  at 
the  mill.  The  price  has  been  $62 
delivered  and  $55  at  the  mill. 

Shortly  after  these  two  companies  an¬ 
nounced  their  cuts.  Price  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  gave  notice  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  would  receive  the  same  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  situation  was  climaxed  on 
Monday  when  Canada  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  which  had  remained  silent  up 
to  that  time,  announced  a  flat  reduction 
of  $5  a  ton  to  take  effect  May  1,  and  to 
be  retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  This  reduction. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed  by 
reliable  authority,  will  undoubtedly  be 
duplicated  by  the  companies  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  $3  from  Jan.  1  to  April  30. 
Not  only  do  many  newsprint  contracts 
guarantee  customers  the  lowest  prevail¬ 
ing  market  price,  but  the  position  of  such 
companies,  due  to  the  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  cut,  is  now  deemed  untenable. 

The  first  of  the  American  companies 
to  follow  tlie  Canadian  action  was 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  which 
in  a  telegram  to  its  customers,  signed 
by  H.  Merton  Joyce,  vice-president,  in¬ 
dicated  the  price  reduction  would  be  met. 
The  telegram  read : 

“Regarding  newsprint  prices,  our  com¬ 
pany  will  maintain  its  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.  You  will  hear  from  us  later.” 

It  was  learned  by  this  publication  that 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  Company  had 
agreed  with  St.  Lawrence  and  Abitibi 
to  make  a  reduction  similar  to  theirs  at 
the  time  they  announced  theirs  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  That  company,  however,  did  not 
reduce  its  price  then,  and,  accordingly. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told,  was 
approached  by  the  other  two  concerns 
on  the  matter.  Tuesday’s  flat  $5  reduc¬ 
tion  is  looked  upon  as  the  outcome  of  this 
situation. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  do  not  stand 
to  gain  a  ton  in  sales  by  the  present 
drastic  reductions  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  available  tonnage  is  sewed  up  in 
existing  contracts.  TTie  reductions  apply 
to  these  contracts  and  all  tonnage  de¬ 
livered  under  them  since  Jan.  1  as  well 
as  tonnage  to  be  delivered  in  the  future 
In  view  of  this  condition,  it  is  expected 
that  the  merger  of  several  leading  paper 
companies,  which  has  been  pending  for 
some  time,  will  be  greatly  hastened. 

All  eyes  have  been  turned  this  week 
toward  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company,  which,  up  to  the  time  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press,  had  not  an¬ 
nounced  its  policy  in  price  cutting.  J.  L. 
Fearing,  vice-president,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  said: 

_  “We  have  tried  to  pursue  a  conserva¬ 
tive  course  and  refused  last  year  to  be 
stampeded  into  asking  higher  prices  for 
newsprint  when  such  action  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  group  of  manufacturers  in 
Canada.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  stam¬ 
peded  at  this  time.  We  will  wait  until 
the  atmosphere  clears  before  making  any 
price  announcement.  We  are  waiting 
for  details  and  have  already  notified  our 
customers  that  we  have  information  that 
leading  Canadian  mills  are  reducing 


prices  and  that  as  soon  as  all  the  facts 
are  obtained  and  details  worked  out  they 
will  be  notified  of  what  action  will  be 
taken.” 

It  is  believed  in  newsprint  circles  that 
International  will  eventually  meet  the 
price  reduction. 

The  situation  was  discussed  with  keen 
interest  by  publishers  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  A.N.P.A.  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee,  presented  by  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  chairman,  was  subjected  to  last 
minute  revisions  to  include  a  report  on 
this  week’s  developments. 

Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  developments  on  Tues¬ 
day  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  reply 
to  simple  dispatches  “based  mostly  on 
gossip.” 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  com¬ 
panies,  it  was  said,  were  preparing  to 
come  to  New  York  this  week  to  try 
to  reach  an  understanding  in  meetings 
with  American  bankers  and  paper  men. 
The  reduction  in  prices,  it  was  said,  was 
believed  to  have  hampered  seriously  the 
prospects  for  an  agreement. 

Leading  banking  interests  are  prepar¬ 
ing  steps  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  already  have  caused  losses 
to  holders  of  paper  company  securities, 
both  through  shrinkages  in  market  values 
and  through  defaults  of  principal  and 
interests  in  several  instances.  American 
and  Canadian  bankers  alike  are  described 
as  desirous  of  bringing  a  number  of 
the  newsnrint  companies  together  so  that 
the  reduced  business  available  for  the 
industry  can  be  handled  without  loss. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  general  business 
manager,  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
and  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  news¬ 
print  committee,  commenting  on  the  price 
raise,  said : 

“The  reduction  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  was  inevitable.  It  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  publishers.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  newspaper  receipts  are 
materially  reduced.  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  newsprint  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  any  bearing  on  advertising  rates.” 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  believed  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  of  newsprint  would 
have  to  follow  the  Canadians  in  the 
reduction  of  prices. 

According  to  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York  Times,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the 
price  reduction. 


“The  advertisers  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated,”  he  said  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  “The  situation  on  most  news¬ 
papers  due  to  this  reduction  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  such  that  they  will  not  have  to 
raise  advertising  rates  to  meet  present 
linage  conditions.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune,  made  the  following 
comment,  “competition  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  establish  the  prices 
of  newsprint.  You  cannot  peg  the  price 
of  anything.  The  reduction  in  the  price 
of  newsnrint  had  to  come.” 

United  States  Senator  .Arthur  Capper, 
publisher  of  Topeka  Capital  and  Kansas 
City  Kansan,  and  head  of  the  Capper 
Farm  papers,  declared  that  the  mills  were 
producing  more  newsprint  than  could  be 
used  by  consumers  and  that  a  price  re¬ 
duction  was  the  logical  consequence. 

S.  A.  Perkins,  publisher  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  said:  “The 
reduction  of  newsprint  prices  by  the 
Canadians  means  but  one  thing.  In  order 
to  hold  their  business,  the  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  here  will  have  to  meet  the 
Canadian  prices.” 

E.  W.  Backus,  of  Minneapolis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  said  a  cut  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  paper  would  not  correct  conditions  in 
the  industry.  He  hinted  that  further  re¬ 
ductions  might  result  from  the  unwise 
cut  made  by  the  Canadian  Institute. 

“The  only  cure,’  said  he,  “will  be  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  North  America  so  that  all  the 
mills  can  operate  a  uniform  percentage  of 
their  capacity.  Just  so  long  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  and  more  than 
a  dozen  smaller  manufacturers  persist 
in  monopolizing  the  business  by  operat¬ 
ing  at  100  per  cent  capacity  while  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  tonnage  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  are  compelled  to  operate  even 
down  to  30  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
there  will  be  no  cure. 

“Companies  operating  at  low  capacity 
will  be  forced  to  continue  to  seek  busi¬ 
ness  by  offering  inducements.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  prices  will  be  continually 
cut  until  the  whole  industry  is  prostrated. 

“I  doubt  if  the  puhlishers  will  be  gain¬ 
ers  in  the  end.  The  time  will  come  when 
circulation  and  advertising  rates  will  be 
affected.  Large  advertisers  will  not  per¬ 
mit  publishers  to  retain  full  benefit 
of  the  reduction  of  newsprint  prices. 


Perhaps  the  heaviest  losers  will  be  the 
public.  Tens  of  thousand  own  securities 
of  newsprint  companies. 

“So  far  as  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Companies 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  capacity  operation  since  the  re¬ 
ceivership.  Nor  have  these  companies 
made  any  cut  in  prices.  But  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  receivers  must  secure  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  business  in  order 
to  liquidate  pulnwood  inventories  and 
avoid  loss  and  deterioration.  Even  if 
still  lower  nrices  have  to  be  made.” 

_  What  seemed  to  be  almost  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  this  week’s  price  cut  was  made 
by  Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec  in  a 
recent  interview  in  which  he  blamed 
over-capitalization  and  company  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
newsprint  industry. 

“With  newsprint  prices  seeking  their 
own  level  and  a  revaluation  on  capital 
assets  downward,”  the  premier  declared, 
“the  present  artificial  situation  could  be 
exploded,  and  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  decent  profits  could  not  lie  made 
on  a  proper  capital  valuation.” 

An  artificial  situation  has  been  created 
in  the  industry,  he  said. 

“By  bestowing  very  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  organization  of  promotion 
and  the  art  of  production  than  up^m  the 
limitations  of  demand,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  Canada  in  general, 
and  the  province  of  Queticc  in  particular, 
can  thank  itself  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  observed. 

“A  halt  must  be  called  until  demand 
can  catch  up.  In  the  meantime.  Not 
only  the  investor  but  the  general  public 
at  large  is  entitled  to  know  who  is  to 
blame.” 

Discussing  the  growth  of  capitaliza¬ 
tion  the  Premier  said;  “In  1928  the  total 
capital  invested  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry  in  Canada  was  $379.85.3,552,  of 
which  $295,505,452  was  in  Quebec  and 
$201.76(3.069  was  in  Ontario  and  the 
balance  divided  among  the  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

“During  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
this  total  capital  investment  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $644j773,806),  of  which  $353,- 
401,187  was  in  Quebec,  $207,005,896  in 
Ontario  and  the  balance  in  the  other 
three  provinces. 

“Of  the  total  increase  in  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  industry  in  Canada  in 
the  one  year,  1929,  at  $64,920,254,  Quebec 
accounted  for  $57,895,7.32. 

“Facing  the  facts  in  a  cold  and  im¬ 
partial  manner ;  it  seems  incredible  that 
$58,000,000  of  additional  capital  should  be 
sunk  in  capital  investment  in  this  indus¬ 
try  in  this  province  in  a  year  when 
there  was  very  real  danger  of  a  price 
war  breaking  out  at  any  moment. 

“The  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Newsprint  Institute 
of  Canada,  a  system  of  pooling  the  out¬ 
put  and  dividing  the  market.  There 
could  not  be  conceived  a  more  artificial 
or  flimsy  arrangement  fdr  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  industry,  and  yet  these 
are  the  facts. 

“It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  in 
human  affairs  for  the  guilty  to  endeavor 
to  place  the  blame  for  their  misconduct 
upon  the  innocent.  This  usually  happens 
when  the  guilty  party  has  reached  the 
last  extremity  and  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  of  Quebec  is  now  in  that  condition.” 


NAMED  TO  STATE  OEHCE 

Henry  Hanzen,  political  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  and  director 
of  the  campaign  of  Governor  Julius  L. 
Meier  last  fall,  was  appointed  Oregon 
state  budget  director  April  14  to  succeed 
Sam  A.  Kozer,  former  secretary  of  state. 


USING  BODONI  HEADS 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  on  April 
20  adopted  Bodoni  bold  for  headlines 
throughout  the  paper. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  special  A.N.P.A.  meeting  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  cities  under  100.000  population  photographed  just  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Tuesday  this  week.  Photo  shows,  left  to 
right:  C.  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times;  Fred  Schilplin,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times;  G.  B.  Williams,  Geneva  (N,  Y.)  Times;  W.  H. 
Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette;  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item,  chairman;  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston  Chronicle,  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
program  committee;  and  J.  Noel  Macy,  president  Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers 
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A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON  PAST  YEAR’S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


PAPER  COMMITTEE  FEARS  PRICE  CUTS 
MAY  START  DESTRUCTIVE  “WAR” 

Believes  Drastic  Competition  Would  Close  Many  Mills  Both  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada — Finds  Conditions  in  Newsprint 
Industry  “More  Distressing” 


That  a  price  war  among  newsprint 
manutacturers,  which  it  believes 
possible  following  the  reduction  in 
prices  announced 
this  week,  would 
result  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  mills  irf 
the  United  States 
and  Canada  and 
would  serve  to 
make  conditions 
still  less  stable 
in  the  newsprint 
industry,  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the 
paper  comnuttee 
of  the  American 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion  before  the 
convention  in  New  York  this  week.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  become  more  confusing  and 
more  distressing  for  the  industry,  the 
committee  reported. 

\\ .  G.  Chandler,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  Scripps- Howard  newspapers  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  report 
follows  in  full ; 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  paper 
committee  report  in  November,  your 
committee  has  published  in  the  bulletins 
all  available  information  of  interest. 

The  anticipated  merger  of  various 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  has 
not  eventuated.  There  has  l)een  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Canadian  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  conditions  have  become 
more  confusing,  and,  your  committee 
regrets  to  report,  more  distressing  for 
the  newsprint  industry. 

The  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada, 
organized  for  the  purp<)se  of  liettering 
conditions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
manufacturers,  was  predicated  on  a  plan 
so  uneconomic  in  its  sco])e  as  to  have 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  natural  economic  cor¬ 
rective  which  now  seems  imminent. 

The  announcements  in  the  newspapers 
this  week  of  a  reduction  of  $3.00  per 
ton  retroactive  from  April  30  to  Jan.  1, 
and  $.^.00  per  ton  from  May  1  onward, 
are  evidences  not  only  of  the  failure  of 
the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  to 
accomplish  its  objective  but  also  of 
further  discord  among  its  members.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  cut  in  price  just  an¬ 
nounced  is  but  the  opening  shot  of  a 
price  war  which  may  temporarily  carry 
the  price  even  lower. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  protracted  price  war  would  result  in 
the  closing  of  many  mills  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Canada,  with  a  consequent 
tendency  toward  the  leveling  of  supply 
and  demand  and  to  greatly  increased 
prices.  Such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the 
objective  of  the  survivors  of  the  price 
war. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  your  committee  dalled  the 
attention  of  leading  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  fact  that  more  than  400,000 
tons  of  North  American  newsprint  were 
being  delivered  to  American  publishers 
at  prices  materially  below  the  so-called 
standard  price. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  committee  held 
Jan.  28.  1931,  the  following  message  was 
wired  to  all  American  publishers: 

“The  newsprint  committee  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  in  session  today  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends  that  those  manufacturers  of 
newsprint  who  have  not  yet  named  a 
definite  price  for  1931  be  formally  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  on  or  before  Feb.  1. 
What  do  you  recommend?  Should  you 
have  any  further  suggestions  regarding 
present  newsprint  conditions,  give  them 
in  your  reply  by  wire.” 

The  above  message  was  wir^  on  Jan. 
29,  to  Ernest  Rossiter,  president.  St. 
Lawrence  Paper  Sales  Company,  Mon¬ 
treal  :  J.  H.  Gundy.  Canada  Power  & 
Paper  Corporation,  Montreal ;  and  Alex- 


\V.  C.  Chandler 


ander  Smith,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto;  together  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  message ; 

"Telegraphic  answers  from  publishers 
using  the  bulk  of  Canadian  newsprint 
unanimously  urge  that  you  declare  your 
1931  price  on  or  before  Feb.  1.  Acting 
on  instructions  from  our  membership,  we 
ask  that  you  inform  us  as  to  your  price 
for  tlie  current  year.  Your  response  to 
this  request  will  be  forwarded  to  our 
membership.” 

On  Jan.  29  your  newsprint  committee 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  J.  H. 
Gundy,  president  of  the  Canada  Power 
&  Paper  Corporation;  Alexander  Smith, 
president,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  Ernest  Rossiter,  president, 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Sales  Company : 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  paper  comjany 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  following  message  was 
wired  to  all  American  publishers:  ‘The 
newsprint  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
in  session  today  strongly  recommends 
that  those  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
who  have  not  yet  named  a  definite  price 
for  1931  be  formally  requested  to  do  so 
on  or  before  Feb.  1st.  What  do  you 
recommend?  Should  you  have  any  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions  regarding  present  news¬ 
print  conditions,  give  them  in  your  reply 
bv  wire.’  Telegraphic  answers  from  pub¬ 
lishers  using  the  bulk  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  unanimously  urge  that  you  declare 
your  1931  price  on  or  before  Feb.  1st. 
Acting  on  instructions  for  our  member¬ 
ship,  we  ask  that  you  inform  us  as  to 
your  price  for  the  current  year.  Your 
response  to  this  request  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  our  membership.” 

The  following  responses  were  received : 

“W’e  have  contracted  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  1931  at  the  same  price  as 
1930.  This  price  is  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  major  market 
fluctuations  which  may  be  established  by 
the  leading  newsprint  producers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  W’e  refer 
vou  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  of  Dec.  6, 
1930. 

“J.  H.  Gundy,,  president, 
“Canada  Power  &  Paper  Corporation.” 


“W’e  have  no  public  announcement  to 
make  at  this  time  but  expect  to  advise 
our  own  publishers  late  next  week. 

“Ernest  Rossiter,  president, 

“St.  Lawrence  Paper  Sales  Company.” 


“I  find  that  under  date  of  Dec.  15, 
1930,  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company  advised 
its  customers  to  whom  it  sold  Abitibi 
paper  and  whose  contracts  call  for  such 
notice,  as  follows:  ‘In  acordance  with 
the  terms  of  our  contract  we  wish  to 
advise  that  the  price  you  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  will  continue  for  the  year  1931.  "This 
price  is  in  line  with  the  announced  price 
for  the  same  period  of  the  largest  pur¬ 
chasers  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  wish  to  repeat  to  you 
that  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company  will  pro¬ 
tect  its  customers  in  the  event  of  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  general  newsprint  market 
contract  price.’ 

“Alexander  Smith,  president, 
“Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.” 

The  following  telegrams  were  sent  in 
reply : 

“J.  H.  Gundy, 

“Toronto,  Canada. 

“Thanks  for  your  wire  of  Jan.  31.  You 
state:  ‘1931  price  subject  to  modifications 
in  accordance  with  major  market  fluctua¬ 
tions  established  by  leading  newsprint 
producers.’  This  committee  is  informed 
that  more  than  400,000  tons  of  newsprint 
have  been  sold  for  1931  consumption  in 
United  States  and  Canada  at  prices  be¬ 
low  1930  market  price.  May  we  ask 
how  much  tonnage  is  required  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  major  market  fluctuation  and 
what  amount  of  production  is  required 


to  qualify  ‘a  leading  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducer.’  ” 

“Alexander  Smith, 

“Montreal,  Canada. 

“'rhanks  for  your  telegram  of  Jan.  31. 
You  state:  ‘That  the  G.  H.  Mead  Com¬ 
pany  will  protect  its  customers  in  event 
of  a  decline  in  the  general  newsprint 
market  contract  price.’  The  newsprint 
committee  is  informed  that  more  than 
400,000  tons  of  newsprint  have  been  sold 
to  publishers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  prices  below  the  1930  con¬ 
tract  market  price.  May  we  ask  your 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage 
required  to  indicate  ‘a  decline  in  the 
general  newsprint  market  contract 
price.’  ” 

’I'he  following  responses  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Alexander  Smith  and  J. 
H.  Gundy  in  reply  to  telegraphic  queries 
from  the  paper  committee,  asking  for  a 
definition  of  the  amount  of  tomiage  re¬ 
quired  to  constitute  a  “market  price” : 

“We  have  defined  ‘major  market  fluc¬ 
tuations’  as  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
fixed  by  leading  paper  producers.  The 
term  ‘leading  producers’  we  consider  to 
embrace  those  large  units  whose  product 
is  ordinarily  marketed  in  suflicient  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  such  geographical  distribution 
as  to  form  a  standard  representative  of 
the  entire  market.  It  would  seem  to  us 
rather  difficult  to  fix  this  standard  in 
terms  of  a  specific  tonnage. 

“J.  H.  Gundy.” 

“I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  a 
categorical  answer  to  your  telegram  of 
Feb.  2  as  in  my  opinion  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  obvious  considerations  other 
than  tonnage  entering  into  any  reason¬ 


able  definition  of  the  term  ‘general  news¬ 
print  market  contract  price.’  Please 
note  that  your  bulletin  of  Feb.  3  mis¬ 
quotes  my  telegram  of  Jan.  31  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  ‘purchasers’  for 
the  word  ‘producers’*. 

“Alexander  Smith,  president, 
“.\bitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.” 

*  Mr.  Smith’s  wire  in  the  newsprint 
bulletin  of  Feb.  3  was  misquoted  through 
typographical  error,  a  mistake  which  the 
Committee  sincerely  regrets. 

It  would  seem  that  existing  conditions 
do  not  call  for  any  action  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  those  among  us  who  will  see  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  If  so,  your 
committee  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
receive  your  comment  or  suggestions 
regarding  such  a  course  of  action  as 
may  appeal  to  you. 

Other  matters  have  come  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  which  your  committee  has 
given  attention,  but  which  were  not 
solely  legislative  in  character.  One  of 
them  is  the  effort  of  the  Treasury  de¬ 
partment  to  rescind  its  order  relieving 
importers  of  free  list  commodities  from 
obtaining  consular  invoices  thereon. 
Several  hearings  have  been  held  at 
which  representations  have  been  made  in 
behalf  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  in  favor  of  the 
present  system.  The  matter  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  still  under  consideration.  Briefly, 
if  such  invoices  are  required  it  will  cost 
publishers,  indirectly,  between  $300,000 
and  $.S(K),000  per  year.  Congress  having 
placed  newsprint  on  the  free  list,  it  is 
our  contention  that  its  importation 
should  not  be  taxed  by  departmental 
regulation. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  ON  NEWSPRINT 

Production 


Canada  .... 

U.  S . 

U.S.  &  Can. 
Newfndind  . 
Mexico  .... 
No.  Amer. . . 
•Increase. 


Decrease 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 

Decrease 

1930 

1929 

(Except  as  noted) 

1931 

1930 

(Except  as  noted) 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

% 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

% 

2,499,631 

2,728,827 

229,196 

8.4 

534,280 

604,559 

70,279 

11.6 

1,281,502 

1,392,276 

110,774 

8.0 

290,564 

349,780 

59,216 

16.9 

3,781,133 

4,121,103 

339,970 

8.2 

824,844 

954,339 

129,495 

13.6 

287,259 

255,500 

31,759* 

12.4* 

72,302 

67,940 

4,362* 

6.4* 

14,286 

18,680 

4,394 

23.5 

3,860 

4,858 

998 

20.5 

4,082,678 

4,395,283 

312,605 

7.1 

901,006 

1,027,137 

126,131 

12.3 

Operating  Ratio 


Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 


Canada  . 

United  States 
Newfoundland 


Average  of  Rated  Capacity 

Average  of  Rated  Capacity 

% 

% 

% 

% 

69.2 

85.5 

56.9 

69.6 

76.1 

79.6 

67.6 

83.9 

100.9 

104.8 

97.7 

97.0 

Oversees  I  m  ports 

Jan.,  Feb. 

1930  1929  Increase  1931  1930  Increase 

Tons  Tons  Tons  %  Tons  Tons  Tons  % 

134,213  96,376  37,837  39.3  24,656  34,304  1,352  5.8 

Our  files  on  oversees  newsprint  contain  the  experience  of  members  who  have  used  the  various 
oversees  products,  and  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  interested  in  or  considering 
the  use  of  newsprint  from  overseas. 

Consumption 

(Based  on  reports  received  from  445  newspapers)  (Based  on  reports  received  from  434  newspapers) 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 


1930 

Tons 

2,724,768 


1929 

Tons 

2,936,687 


Decrease 

Tons 

211,919 


7.2 

Exports 


1931 

Tons 

665,045 


1930 

Tons 

724,727 


Decrease 
Tons  % 

59,682  8.2 


United  States  . 

Canada  to  Overseas., 


Jan.,  Feb. 

1930  1929  Decrease  1931  1930 

Tons  Tons  Tons  %  Tons  Tons 

10,211  18,837  8,626  45.8  1,594  2,640 

325,000  337,547  12,547  3.7  26,230  37,112 

Advertising 

(Comparative  basis  113  newspapers  in  30  major  cities.) 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 

1930  1929  Loss  - 

Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines  % 

1,236,301,375  1,418,596,359  182,294,984  12.9 

NEW  PRODUCTION,  1930 

Daily 
Capacity 
Tons 

Mersey  P.tper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Livcr|x)ol,  N.  S . *Jan. 

New  Brunswick  International  Paper 

Co . *Mar. 

Dalhousie,  N.  B . *Nov. 

James  M.Tct.aren  Co . •Oct 

Buckingh,Tm,  Que . tNov. 

Maine  Sealward  Paper  Co., 

Bucksi>ort,  Me . 'Nov. 


Decrease 


Tons 

1,046 

10,882 


% 

39.6 

29.3 


1931  1930  Ix>ss 

.•\gate  Lines  Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines 
278,612,825  311,245,302  32,632,477 

ESTIMATED  NEWSPRINT 


10.5 


CONSUMPTION,  1930 


125 

250 

125 

125 

125 

270 


Tons 

Production  U.  S .  1,281,502 

Production  Clanada .  2,499,631 

U.  S.  Imports  from  New¬ 
foundland  . 

U.  S.  Imports  from  Over¬ 
seas  . 

Publishers’  Stocks  De¬ 
crease  . 


Tons 


156,174 

134,213 


29,435 


Total  .  1,020 

•  In  operation. 

t  The  second  machine  of  the  James  Mac- 
I-aren  Co.,  was  completed  during  November, 
1930,  but  is  not  yet  in  operation. 


Canadian  Exports  Over¬ 
seas  . 

U.  S.  Exports  . . . . . . 

Canadian  Consumption... 
Mill  Stocks  Increase.... 


4,100,955  4,100,955 

325,000 

10,211 

165,801 

24,869 


NEW  PRODUCTION,  1931 

Daily 

Capacity 

Tons 

New  Brunswick  International  Paper  Co.. 

DalhoiLsie,  N.  B . 

Powell  River  Co., 

Powell  River,  B.  C . 

Blandin  Paper  Co.. 


525,881  525,881 


Approximate  U.  S.  Newsprint  Con¬ 
sumption,  1930  .  3,575,074 


Total  . 

•  In  operation. 


,*Jan. 

125 

G. 

Chandler,  Chairman. 

*Jan. 

125 

Roy  C.  Holliss 

E.  P.  Adler 

.June 

80 

F.  I.  Ker 

H.  Ponting 

George  T.  Cameron 
Edward  H.  Butler 

330 

19 
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A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON  PAST  YEAR’S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


PUBLISHERS  WARNED  OF  RADIO  DANGERS 

Broadcasting  Competes  With  Press  As  Bus  and  Truck  With  Railroads,  A.N.P.A.  Committee 
Says  —  Local  Co-Operation  of  Newspapers  Called  Essential  to  Correct  Abuses 

Newspaper  publishers  “lulled  shows  that  the  one  hundred  and  seven  1929 — Radio  13.1  per  cent  of  newspaper  of  radio  advertising  in  view  of  the  fact 
themselves  to  sleen"  with  facile  leadincr  radio  atlvertist‘r«  nit  their  new-;-  eviuMiditiires.  that  some  of  the  newsDaoer  aonrooria- 


i’  themselves  to  sleep"  with  facile 
arguments  while  radio,  “the  greatest 
competitor  they  ever  faced”  grew  from 
infancy  to  manhood  in  less  than  a  decade 
and  now  competes  with  the  newspaper 
in  practically  every  field,  the  Radio 
Gtmmittee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  stated  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report  this  week.  Ellzey  Roberts, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  sounded  a  sharp  warn¬ 
ing  against  radio  competition  and  backed 
it  with  figures  showing  the  actual  extent 
to  which  radio  advertising  has  cut  into 
newspaper  linage.  Publishers  were  urged 
to  co-operate  locally  to  meet  the  radio 
menace.  The  committee’s  report  fol¬ 
lows  in  full : 

During  the  early  days  of  broadcasting 
the  remark  was  frequently  heard  among 
newspapermen  that  radio  could  never  be¬ 
come  a  competitor  of  newspapers.  “The 
eye  and  not  the  ear  receives  quirk  and 
lasting  impressions.”  “Hearing  news  first 
whets  the  appetite  for  the  printed  prod¬ 
uct.”  “Radio  advertising  will  never 
amount  to  anything  because  the  public 
will  never  stand  for  direct  advertising 
over  the  radio.” 

Newspapermen  used  these  an<l  other 
arguments  to  lull  each  other  to  sleep 
while  the  greatest  competitor  they  ever 
faced  was  growing  from  infancy  to  full- 
fledged  manhood  in  less  than  a  decade. 

Radio  competes  with  newspapers  today 
in  news,  editorials,  features,  and  adver¬ 
tising,  and  when  you  have  named  those 
four  you  have  about  encompassed  the 
whole  newspaper. 

News  competition  includes :  Summary 
of  the  news  of  the  day.  Flash  or  bulletin 
news  of  exceptional  importance.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  important  prearranged  events, 
such  as  presidential  inaugurals,  etc.  Run¬ 
ning  accounts  and  results  of  sporting 
events.  Election  returns.  Market  reports. 
Weather  forecast  and  temperature  read- 
ings. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
new-spaper  features  and  the  different 
forms  of  broadcast  entertainment.  “Amos 
’n’  .^ndy”  certainly  can  be  likened  to  a 
daily  comic  strip. 

During  the  day  time  hours  women  can 
listen  to  dozens  of  home  hints  over  the 
air  that  correspond  to  the  usual  run  of 
women's  page  items.  Feature  sport 
writers  conduct  their  “columns”  on  the 
ether  just  as  in  sport  pages.  Serial  and 
short  stories  are  heard  over  the  air,  as 
well  as  read  in  the  press.  Financial  ad¬ 
vice  can  be  heard  from  the  air,  as  well 
as  read  in  the  press. 

The  radio  editorial  is  one  of  the  new¬ 
est  ventures  of  broadcasting,  so  little  can 
be  said  of  it.  It  does  not  amount  to  much 
at  present,  but  newspaper  erlitorials  were 
probably  nothing  to  boast  of  when  the 
press  was  but  ten  years  old. 

An  example  of  tbe  radio  editorial  is 
the  “Kaltenborn  Edits  the  News”  period, 
which  can  be  heard  four  nights  a  week 
over  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up.  In  this 
hour  the  former  leading  editorial  writer 
of  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  gives  his  com¬ 
ments  on  events  of  the  day  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  did  when  he  was 
a  newspaper  editorial  writer. 

Previous  reports  of  this  Committee 
have  set  forth  statistics  and  facts  show¬ 
ing  the  inroads  that  radio  broadcasting 
was  making  on  the  press,  jiarticularly 
that  due  to  lack  of  restrictions  against 
unfair  competition  from  radio  and  the 
habit  of  newspapers  generally  in  nurtur¬ 
ing  radio’s  growth  like  a  fond  mother. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  another 
compilation  of  such  data  because  almost 
all  newspapermen  now  realize  the  extent 
of  this  competition. 

A  compilation  by  Media  Records,  In¬ 
corporated.  entitled.  “Are  Newsp.\pkrs 
Paying  the  Broapcasting 


shows  that  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
leading  radio  advertisers  cut  their  news- 
liaper  appropriations  12¥j  per  cent  in 
1930  over  1929  while  increasing  their 
radio  expenditures  63  per  cent  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  magazine  expenditures 
6.3  per  cent.  This  group  of  advertisers 
cut  their  newspaper  linage  from  nearly 
200.000,000  lines  in  1929  to  175,000,000 
lines  in  193t).  They  increased  their  radio 
time  expenditures  from  $12,000,000  in 
1929  to  nearly  $20.000.(K)0  in  1930,  not 
including  cost  of  talent,  program  or  wire 
charges.  Instead  of  applying  the  same 
reduction  to  magazines  these  advertisers 
increased  their  expenditures  from 
$56,000,000  in  1929  to  $59,600,000  in 
1930,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  do  not  obligingly  supply 
free  publicity. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  a 
large  part  of  the  25,000,000  linage  loss 
of  newspapers  is  the  price  paid  by  them 
for  the  privilege  of  over-exploiting  radio. 

The  radio  report  presented  to  the  Sea 
Island  Beach  convention  last  November 
contained  figures  based  on  a  study  of 
one  hundred  twenty  advertisers  made  by 
the  Advertising  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
According  to  these  figures  the  amount 
of  radio  advertising  was  negligible  in 
1926  and  then  grew  in  its  proportion  to 
newspaper  expenditures  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  rate: 

1927- — Radio  3.6  per  cent  of  newspaper 
expenditures. 

1928 —  Radio  8.6  per  cent  of  newspaper 
expenditures. 


1929 —  Radio  13.1  per  cent  of  newspaper 
expenditures. 

1st  7  months  of 

1930 —  Radio  20.2  per  cent  of  news¬ 
paper  expenditures. 

The  Advertising  Bureau  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  another  study  covering  two  hun¬ 
dred  twelve  companies  using  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  advertising  in  the 
year  1930.  The  20.2  per  cent  figure  for 
the  first  7  months  becomes  26.9  per  cent 
for  the  whole  year. 

The  expenditures  in  the  three  media 
for  the  past  three  years  follow: 

Maga- 

Radio  zitie 

%  of  %  of 

News-  News¬ 
papers  papers 

1928 —  Newspapers..  $93,604,000 

Maj^azines  . .  64,366,208  68.7% 

Radio  .  7,2(»6,269  7.7% 

1929 —  .Newspapers.  .$108,481,000 

Magazines  ..  71,687,496  66% 

Radio  .  14,801,002  13,6% 

1930 —  Newspapers..  $86,053,797 

Magazines  . .  77,554,709  90.1% 

Radio .  23,201,825  26.9% 

These  two  hundred  and  twelve  adver¬ 
tisers  reduced  their  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  approximately  $22,400,000  from 
1929  to  1930  while  increasing  their  radio 
appropriations  $8,500,000  and  increasing 
their  magazine  appropriations  nearly 
$6,000,000.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  that  in  1929  the  magazine  expendi¬ 
tures  were  66  per  cent  of  newspapers 
while  in  1930  they  were  90.1  per  cent 
of  newspapers. 

In  submitting  these  figures  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  cautions  against  drawing 
too  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  effect 


A.P.  DIRECTORS  ASK  OPEN  DISCUSSION 
OF  NEWS  BROADCASTING  POLICY 

Board  Unable  to  Make  Specific  Recommendation,  Report 
Says — Kent  Cooper  Reviews  Year’s  Record — 
Membership  Now  1,297 


■pv  UE  to  the  increasing  number  of  ex- 
pressions  concerning  the  policy  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Associated  Press  in  relation  to 
broadcasting  of  its  news  dispatches,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  presentcil  at  the  meeting 
this  week,  to  discuss  the  matter  from 
the  floor.  The  board  also  informed  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  decennial  revision  of  as¬ 
sessments  has  not  yet  been  made  possible 
because  19,30  census  statistics  are  not 
yet  available. 

In  the  annual  report  of  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  A.P.,  the  members 
were  informed  that  the  membership  of 
th  organization  is  now  1,297,  the  highest 
in  its  history.  Mr.  Cooper  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  financial  department 
in  handling  stock  table  tabulations  and 
told  of  the  systematic  visits  of  general 
olTicc  executives  to  members  during  the 
year.  He  pointed  to  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  I.atin-American  activities  and 
reviewed  briefly  the  several  extraord¬ 
inary  feats  of  the  news  and  photographic 
departments  in  covering  important  events 
of  the  year.  Dealing  with  the  feature 
service.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  the  mem¬ 
bers  several  new'  features  had  been  added 
to  the  budget  and  spoke  of  the  addition 
of  comics  and  cartoons  for  evening 
papers. 

The  Board  of  Directors’  report  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  Board  of  Directors  reports  to  the 
membership  that  the  Associated  Press 
has  had  another  successful  year,  with  a 
minimum  of  disappointments  in  news 
coverage. 

“The  report  of  the  general  manager, 
who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  immediate  supervision  of  the  news 
report  and  personnel,  is  submitted  here¬ 
with. 


“There  have  been  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  expressions  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  radio,  but  the  board  has  found 
it.self  unable  to  make  a  specific  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  membership.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  with  the  inception  of  radio, 
and  for  a  few  years  thereafter,  the  board 
refrained  from  authorizing  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  news,  with  the  result  that  the 
membership  itself,  in  annual  meeting, 
passed  the  resolution  calling  upon  the 
board  to  make  certain  news  available  to 
broadcasting  stations.  Discussions  of  any 
change  in  the  policy  at  this  time  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  annual  meeting.  From 
such  a  di.scussion  as  a  basis  the  Board 
may  gain  guid.ance. 

“It  had  been  expected  that  statistics 
on  the  census  of  19.30  would  be  avail¬ 
able  before  this  upon  which  the  decen¬ 
nial  revision  of  assessments  could  be 
based.  Unfortunately  the  Census  Bureau 
has  not  made  available  the  necessary 
statistics  and  may  not  be  able  to  do  so 
until  fall. 

“The  board  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  work  of  the  As.sociation,  both 
in  the  contacts  by  members  with  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  increasing  attendance 
at  state  meetings.” 

The  report  of  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager,  follows  in  full : 

“An  intensive  study  of  both  collective 
and  individual  needs  of  member  news¬ 
papers  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  Publishers  and  editors  have  been 
visited  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
executive  editors  who  reported  direct  to 
the  general  offices  on  problems  which 
needed  adjustment.  Every  bureau  was 
visited  at  least  once  by  a  general  office 
executive  and  most  bureaus  twice  and 
several  of  them  by  three  different  men 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


of  radio  advertising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  earlier  years  were  not 
available. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Advertising  estimates  the 
total  amount  spent  in  radio  advertising 
in  1930  as  $75,000,000.  Newspapers  were 
estimated  to  have  lost  between  $40,000,000 
and  $50,000,000  of  advertising  revenue 
last  year,  presumably  due  to  a  year  of 
depression,  but  undeniably  due  in  part 
to  the  switching  of  advertising  accounts 
from  newspapers  to  the  air. 

Radio  has  brought  a  new  element  into 
advertising.  One  is  not  forced  to  read 
street  car  cards,  billboards,  direct  mail, 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertising,  yet 
all  these  methods  are  effective.  The 
American  people  resent  having  something 
forced  on  them,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  other  forms  of  advertising  is 
that  they  engage  the  attention  of  the 
reader  through  their  attractiveness  and 
not  because  he  cannot  escape  them. 

Heretofore  the  only  other  form  of  this 
unavoidable  advertising  was  movie  adver¬ 
tising,  which  was  tried  rather  generally 
when  the  movie  industry  was  in  its  early 
development,  and  which  was  later  dis¬ 
carded  in  the  better  theatres  because  the 
public  resented  having  advertising  forced 
upon  them. 

Now,  however,  with  the  success  of 
radio  advertising,  several  large  producers 
plan  to  restore  movie  advertising,  in 
conjunction  with  talkies.  If  the  public 
can  be  forced  to  listen  to  radio  advertis¬ 
ing,  why  not  make  them  look  at,  and 
listen  to,  movie  advertising  whether  they 
like  it  or  not? 

.\nd  now  comes  another  form  of  this 
“Force-it-on-’em”  advertising.  Airplanes 
with  loud  speaker  equipment  fill  the 
atmosphere  with  their  advertising  mess¬ 
age.  After  all,  why  bother  with  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  radio  set  if  it  is 
possible  to  bellow  the  advertising  message 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  sponsors  of 
printed  advertising  are  not  asleep.  They 
also  have  cloud  apparatus.  Giant  search¬ 
light  projectors  are  now  available  to 
print  the  advertising  messages  on  the 
clouds. 

Where  was  the  great  mistake  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  the  early  broadcasters 
who  figured  that  radio  would  never  be  a 
direct  advertising  medium?  They  were 
not  wrong  in  their  analysis  of  human 
nature.  The  American  Mind  does  resent 
having  anything  forced  on  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  why,  almost  without  exception, 
American  newspapers  do  not  run  adver¬ 
tising  on  their  front  pages.  And  that 
is  why,  in  the  United  States,  advertising 
is  a  greater  force  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  mistake  must  have  been  in  not 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  press  to 
popularize  radio  even  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  carry  direct  advertising. 

This  trend  has  gone  so  far  that  even 
the  man  who  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  for  the  development  of  radio 
broadcasting  is  now  beginning  to  doubt 
the  value  of  his  brain-child.  Dr.  Lee 
DeForest  has  m.ade  so  many  talks  on  this 
subject  that  his  views  are  well-known. 
.An  example  of  his  remarks,  taken  from 
his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  follows: 

“The  present  all-too-marked  tendency 
of  the  broadcast  chains  and  of  many 
individual  stations  to  lower  their  bars  to 
the  greed  of  direct  advertising  will 
rapidly  sap  the  life-blood  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  new  means  of  contact  which  we 
eneineers  have  so  laboriously  toiled  to 
upbuild  and  perfect.” 

Signor  Marconi,  the  father  of  wireless, 
nnnarentlv  believes  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  better  for  listeners  than  radio  adver¬ 
tising.  Marconi  is  quoted  in  the  London 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON  PAST  YEAR'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


FIVE  DIVISIONS  ARE  RECOMMENDED 
FOR  MEASUREMENT  OF  LINAGE 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  Suggests  That  Advertising  Be  Classified 
Under  Retail  Display,  General  Display,  Automo¬ 
tive,  Financial,  and  Classified 


Geubce  J.  Auf.« 


RECOMMENDATION’  that  five 
major  classifications  for  uniformly 
measuring  ncwspai)er  advertising  linage 
be  adopted,  and 
the  suggestion 
that  instead  of 
designating  ad¬ 
vertising  as 
“local”  or  “na¬ 
tional,”  it  be 
called  “retail” 
and  “general,” 
were  made  by 
committee  on 
measurement  of 
advertising  linage 
before  the  Ameri- 
c  a  n  newspaper 
Publishers  A  s  - 
sociation  this 

week  in  New  York.  The  five  classifica¬ 
tions  for  measuring  purposes  rt“com- 
mended  are:  retail  display,  general  dis¬ 
play,  automotive,  financial  and  classified. 

George  J.  Auer  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  report  follows: 

In  April,  1929,  the  annual  convention 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  various  measuring 
bureaus  as  well  as  by  publishers  not  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  such  measuring  bureaus. 
Under  this  resolution  a  certain  amount 
of  material  was  assembled  and  presented 
to  the  fall  convention  in  1929,  and  in 
more  complete  detail  to  the  annual 
convention  in  1930. 

After  discussion  of  the  reports  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  back  to  the  board  of 
directors  which  appointed  this  committee, 
with  specific  request  to  prepare  a  report 
recommending  some  form  for  standard¬ 
ized  linage  measurement. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  to 
the  1930  fall  convention,  and  it  w'as  voted 
by  that  convention  that  it  be  referred,  both 
in  connection  with  a  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  and  definition  of  retail  advertising, 
to  the  board  of  directors  for  reference  to 
this  convention  as  an  expression  of  the 
1930  fall  convention. 

Your  committee  having  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  various  methods  of 
measuring  and  classifying  advertising  lin¬ 
age  and  the  forms  used  for  this  purpose, 
has  concluded  that  the  basis  of  a  sound 
measuring  system  is  to  secure  a  clear 
imderstanding  on  the  part  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  dividing  line  between  ad¬ 
vert  i  s  i  n  g  measured  as  retail  and 
advertising  measured  as  general,  and 
offers  the  following  definition  for  meas¬ 
urement  purposes  only: 

An  advertisement  should  be  meas¬ 
ured  as  retail  when  it  offers  to  sell  to 
the  public,  solely  through  one  or  more 
retail  stores,  owned,  controlled  and 
operated  entirely  by  the  advertiser  and 
whose  signature  and/or  address  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  advertisement.  All  other 
advertising  should  be  measured  as  gen¬ 
eral,  automotive,  financial  or  classified. 
This  definition  is  in  no  way  related  to 
rate,  but  covers  measurement  only. 

Your  committee  believes  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  advertising  linage 
records  of  all  newspapers  on  the  same 
major  measurement  division  basis,  and 
recommends  that  these  major  measure¬ 
ment  divisions  be:  retail  display;  general 
display  ;  automotive ;  financial  and 
classified. 

VVe  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  further  sub-dividing 
automotive  and  financial  into  retail  and 
general,  and,  with  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspapers  and 
the  efforts  of  the  leading  measuring 
bureaus  to  guide  us,  have  concluded  that 
in  order  to  make  such  sub-classification, 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  definite  operating 
organization  between  the  papers  in  each 
city  which  would  take  many  years  to 
perfect. 


In  cities  in  which  publishers  choose  to 
perfect  an  organization  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  also  possible  to  sub-divide  automo¬ 
tive  and  financial  into  retail  and  general 
as  well  as  to  set  up  in  separate  classifica¬ 
tions  such  advertising  as  is  placed  by 
affiliated  companies ;  to  make  deductions 
for  advertising  re-run  for  error ;  and 
other  adjustments  of  this  type. 

Without  such  a  working  organization 
between  the  newspapers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  properly  classify  automotive  and  fin¬ 
ancial  under  the  separate  heads  of  retail 
and  general,  because  this  classification 
must  be  made  by  agreement  on  such  ac¬ 
counts,  and  such  an  agreement  must 
necessarily  be  between  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  a  given  city  and  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  outside  the  province  of  any 
measuring  organization. 

Many  newspapers  feel  it  valuable  to 
break  down  and  classify  their  advertising 
linage  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
five  major  measurement  divisions  listed 
alxjve.  Various  newspapers  and  the 
measuring  bureaus  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  point,  the  study 
necessarily  running  along  two  lines : 
First,  W'hat  sub-divisions  should  be 
made?  And  second,  what  form  of  com¬ 
modity  or  other  index  would  indicate  the 
type  of  copy  to  be  included  in  each  sub¬ 
classification. 

If  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
membership  that  a  more  detailed  break¬ 
down  of  advertising  figures  is  advisable, 
your  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  an  endeavor  be  made  to  standardize 
these  sub-classifications  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  basis  under  which  particular  copy 
should  be  included  in  such  sub-classifica¬ 
tions. 

Your  committee  further  recommends 
that  to  secure  this  standardized  break¬ 
down  under  the  sub-classifications,  you 
should  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  standing  committee  to  work 
with  the  various  measuring  bureaus  and 
local  statistical  committees  of  newspapers 
in  an  endeavor  to  perfect  a  detail^  and 
complete  plan,  available  to  all  news¬ 


papers.  Such  committee  should  also  be 
empowered  to  act  with  measuring  bureaus 
and  newspapers  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
to  develop  these  standardized  forms  and 
methods  to  comply  with  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  newspaper  industry  of 
today. 

The  second  duty  of  your  committee 
was  that  of  formulating  a  definition  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  retail 
advertising.  Y'our  committee  labored  for 
many  days,  studied  every  definition  that 
had  been  advanced  and  most  conscienti¬ 
ously  endeavored  to  apply  a  definition 
that  would  be  workable  and  that  would 
be  an  answer  to  the  problem  with  which 
every  newspaper  publisher  either  is  faced 
at  the  moment  or  will  soon  be  faced. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  on  the 
part  of  your  committee  to  submit  a 
definition  dealing  with  and  interpreting 
the  matter  of  retail  advertising.  Your 


committee  now  submits  such  a  definition. 

Newspaper  rates  are  better  desig¬ 
nated  as  retail  and  general,  rather  than 
local  and  national. 

Retail  advertising  is  defined  as  ad¬ 
vertising  offering  to  sell  to  the  public 
solely  through  one  or  more  local  retail 
stores  owned,  controlled  and  operated 
entirely  by  an  advertiser  whose  signa¬ 
ture  and/or  address  appears  in  the 
advertisement. 

This  definition  is  a  concise  definition 
that  leaves  it  to  the  publisher  to  decide 
that  everything  else  beyond  that  is  either 
general  or  whatever  else  their  rate  card 
provides  for. 

George  J.  Auer,  chairman 
Don  U.  Bridge  L.  K.  Nicholson 
Edwin  S.  Friendly  H.  W.  Roberts 


H.  H.  Hoffman 
J.  P.  Kenney 


A.  L.  Shuman 
S.  R.  Winch 


A.N.P.A.  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS  PROGRESS  IN  RESEARCH 


Co-operation  With  A.A.A.A.  Committee  Has  Brought  Bene¬ 
ficial  Results,  Says  Report  to  Convention — Status  of  Paper 
Handling  and  Newsprint  Waste  and  Future  Plans  Disclosed 

^HE  progress  resulting  from  co-opera- 
_  tion  with  a  committee  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies, 

_  the  status  of  the 


W.  E.  Wines 


paper  handling 
situation  and  of 
newsprint  waste, 
together  with 
other  research 
develop  ments 
were  disclosed  by 
the  mechanical 
department  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
.Association  in  its 
report  this  week. 
Plans  for  the  de¬ 
partment’s  next 
c  o  n  V  e  n  tion  at 
1-3,  were  outlined. 


Washington.  June 

W.  E.  Wines  is  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  His  rejiort  follows  in  full : 

The  department  is  always  busy,  but  has 
been  unusually  busy  during  the  past  year. 

One  outstanding  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  department  and  its  work  is  steadily 


Members  of  the  Associated  Press  photographed  in  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York,  during  the  organization's  annual  meeting  this  week.  Left  to  right: 
Charles  A.  Wehh,  co-publisher,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times;  Mrs.  Zell 
Hart  Deming,  president,  Warren  (O.)  TribuneA^hronicle;  Henry  A.  Dennis, 
president,  Henderson  (N.C.)  Dispatch;  and  J.  B.  Sherrill,  publisher. 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune. 


arousing  more  interest  and  attention  from 
those  not  directly  connected  with  the 
A.N.P.A.  Apparently  the  value  of 
such  a  department  is  being  recognized 
throughout  a  wider  field.  Paper  manu¬ 
facturers  have  expressed  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  paper  and  ink  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  also  in  the  campaign  to  reduce  paper 
roll  wrappers  and  damage  to  paper  in 
transit.  Ink  manufacturers  who  have  all 
along  been  rather  lukewarm  have  been 
aroused  by  our  efforts  to  learn  something 
alxjut  ink  and  have  manifested  a  surpris¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  study  of  ink  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  an  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
published  report.  Similar  attitudes  have 
been  evidenced  by  dry  mat  makers,  metal 
companies,  and  machinery  and  supply 
concerns,  which  have  utilized  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  means  of  making  contact 
with  the  publishers  collectively.  One 
small  instance  which  might  be  mentioned 
is  that  of  two  companies  making  mats 
and  electrotypes  for  the  trade  which  in¬ 
quired  of  the  department  where  used 
steam  tables,  wet  mat  rollers  and  other 
equipment  might  be  purchased.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  department  was  enabled 
to  assist  several  of  the  members  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  number  of  steam  tables  and 
other  wet  mat  equipment  which  very 
probably  would  otherwise  have  been 
junked.  This  situation  is  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  contacts,  although  valuable 
both  to  the  association  and  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  take  no  small  amount  of  time  from 
the  routine  work  of  the  department. 

Another  activity  which  has  required  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  your  man¬ 
ager’s  time  is  the  joint  committee  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  A.A.A.A.  on  Advertising 
Printing. 

Committee  o.v  Advertising  Printing 

The  joint  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  A.A.A.A.  has  held  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  and  since  the  last  convention  it  has 
issued  a  report,  “Etching  Depth  of  Half¬ 
tones,”  which  has  been  of  real  practiral 
value.  Newspaper  publishers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  advertisers,  electrotypers, 
eingravers  and  others  have  joined  in 
praising  this  report. 

One  publisher  wrote,  “I  think  this  is 
the  best  thing  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  done,  and  we  expect  to  use 
it  to  good  advantage.”  Another  pub¬ 
lisher  wrote,  “The  eight  page  newspaper 
size  bulletin  on  halftone  engraving  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  desk.  The  explanation  of  the  en¬ 
graving  process  tells  the  story  of  a  very 
complicated  operation  in  such  simple 
terms  that  anyone  can  understand  it.” 
Another  publisher  made  this  comment, 
“This  is  of  particular  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  us  as  we  are  now  going  through 
the  periodic  correcting  of  our  etchings. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON  PAST  YEAR’S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


RISE  IN  NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATES 
FOUGHT  BY  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 

What  the  Outcome  Will  Ultimately  Be  the  Committee  Cannot 
Say — Specifications  of  Newsprint  Wrapping  Rolls  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Investigation  of  I.  C.  C.  Reported  On 


Efforts  to  forestall  drastic  in¬ 

creases  in  freight  rates  on  newsprint 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  reported  on 
by  the  traftic  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
American  Xews- 
paper  Publishers 
Association  at 
the  convention 
this  week.  The 
outcome  of  the 
applications  now 
in  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate 
Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  be 
k  n  o  w  11  during 
W.  J.  Mathey  the  summer. 

Other  matters 
reported  on  by  this  department  were 

one  per  cent  wrapper  requirements  for 
newsprint  rolls,  reduction  in  baggage 

rates  and  the  motor  vehicle  investigation 
of  the  I.C.C. 

V\'.  J  Mathey  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  follows: 

Genkrai.  Newsi'rint  Freight  Rate  In¬ 
vestigation— I.C.C.  Docket  21095 
The  history  of  this  investigation  and 
the  developments  up  to  April  1,  1930, 
were  exhaustively  covered  iif  our  reports 
to  the  1929  and  1930  annual  meetings. 
Briefly,  these  are  as  follows : 

The  so-called  Hoch-Smith  resolution, 
passed  by  Congress  in  January,  1925, 
directed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  a  study  of  the  freight 
rate  structure  of  the  country  with  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  lowest  legal 
rates  to  prixlucts  of  agriculture  which 
would  necessarily  mean  that  any  reduc¬ 
tions  made  would  be  distributed  among 
other  commodities  which  they  felt  could 
stand  the  burden.  Beginning  in  1927, 
various  complaints  against  the  e.xi.sting 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  were  filed  by 
publishers  and  the  mills.  Thereuixin  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  entered 
upon  the  general  investigation  of  the 
newsprint  rate  structure. 

In  the  early  hearings  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  the  United  States  carriers  pro¬ 
posed  drastic  advances  in  the  present 
rates  and  later  the  Canadian  carriers 
filed  tariffs  (which  were  suspended  upon 
our  request)  making  even  heavier  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  rates  from  Canada.  It  was 
estimated  that  if  these  proposals  of  the 
carriers  went  into  effect,  it  would  mean 
an  additional  freight  bill  of  apiiroxi- 
mately  $4,(KK),000  per  annum. 

Prior  to  the  1930  annual  meeting  five 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cfmimission  on  this  subject. 
Since  our  last  report  further  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Commission  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  ^Iay,  1930;  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  June,  1930,  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  July,  1930.  At 
the  May  hearing  the  Canadian  carriers 
appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  evidence  in  an 
endeavor  to  justify  their  proposed  in¬ 
creases.  The  Kansas  City  hearing 
covered  the  proposed  increased  rates  from 
W’estern  Canadian  points  to  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Many  of 
our  publishers  in  the  territory  affected 
appeared  at  this  hearing  and  gave  testi¬ 
mony  in  opposition  to  the  carriers’  pro¬ 
posals.  The  hearing  at  Washington  in 
July  was  a  rebuttal  hearing  of  some  of 
the  shippers’  evidence  given  at  Kansas 
City  in  June. 

All  of  these  hearings  were  attended  by 
Mr.  Parker  McCollester,  our  commerce 
counsel,  and  your  traffic  manager. 

Following  the  conclusions  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  and  file 
briefs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  August  1st.  This  meant 
the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  given  in 
all  of  the  hearings  which  as  previously 


stated  began  in  January,  1929,  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  viewpoint  of  the  publishers  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  which  had  been 
submitted.  As  the  case  now  stands,  the 
w'hole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission’s  examiner 
who  will  issue  a  tentative  report.  Follow¬ 
ing  this,  the  interested  parties  have  the 
right  to  file  exceptions  to  his  report  and 
the  case  will  then  be  orally  argued  before 
the  entire  Commission  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  F'rom  information  which  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  we  will  receive  even  a  tentative  re¬ 
port  much  before  the  middle  of  this 
summer  and  in  any  event  will  probably 
not  have  the  Commission’s  final  decision 
much  before  next  summer.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  of  course,  the  present  freight  rates 
will  continue  to  be  applied. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  The 
carriers  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
prove  that  radical  advances  are  warranted 
but  we  are  hopeful  that  our  presentation 
of  the  publishers’  side  will  convince  the 
Commission  that  reductions  rather  than 
advances  should  be  prescribed. 

Canadian  Hearings 

As  advised  in  our  last  report,  the 
Canadian  carriers  published  new  tariffs 
to  take  effect  .August  1,  1929,  providing 
for  substantial  increases  in  the  rates  from 
Canada  to  destinations  in  the  United 
States.  These  advances  were  protested 
before  both  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Canadian  Comniis- 
sion.  There  were  a  series  of  hearings 
before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Canada  in  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Parker  McCollester,  our  commerce  coun¬ 
sel,  and  your  traffic  manager,  appeared 
at  the  Canadian  hearing  in  Ottawa  in 
October,  1930,  to  set  forth  the  viewpoint 
of  the  American  publishers  and  to  regis¬ 
ter  our  protest  against  the  advances. 
It  is  expected  that  no  decision  will  be 


given  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  until  the  findings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  general 
investigation  are  released. 

Wrapping  Rolls  ok  Newsprint  Paper 

Since  our  last  report  the  carriers  again 
revived  the  proposition  of  wrapper  re¬ 
quirements  for  newsprint  rolls.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  with  the  carriers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  September  which  was  attended 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wines,  mechanical  nian- 
aeer,  and  your  traffic  manager  represent¬ 
ing  the  publishers.  We  bitterly  opposed 
the  siiecification  of  any  weight  of  wrapper 
by  the  railroads  but  regardless  of  our 
efforts,  the  American  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  rule  providing  that  rolls 
should  be  wrapped  with  approximately 
V,'t  of  wrapper  and  a  circular  was  sub¬ 
sequently  issued  by  the  transportation 
division  of  the  .American  Railway  .Asso¬ 
ciation  on  this  subject.  These  rules  of 
the  .A.  R.  .A.  are  recommendatory  and 
not  mandatory  and  we  thereuixin  advised 
you  through  the  medium  of  a  bulletin 
that  if  you  found  that  newsprint  paper 
could  be  transported  safely  with  less 
than  I'r  of  wrapper,  you  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

The  mechanical  and  traffic  departments 
are  still  engaged  on  investigation  of 
proper  methods  of  newsprint  handling 
and  wrapper  protection  and  have  made 
several  trips  to  various  newspaper  offices 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  study¬ 
ing  the  situation.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
bulletin  containing  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  can  be  issued  jointly  by  the  two 
Departments  within  a  few  months. 

Rijiugtion  in  BaciGage  Rates 

Since  our  last  report  efforts  have  again 
been  renewed  looking  to  a  reduction  in 
the  baggage  rates  on  the  lines  operating 
west  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  that  effective  on  various  dates 
around  March  1,  1931,  practically  all  of 
the  important  western  railroads  have 
made  substantial  reductions  in  their  rates 
for  distances  under  200  miles.  .As  nearly 
as  we  can  judge,  from  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived,  the  amount  of  money  saved  by  our 
members  through  the  medium  of  these 
reductions  will  be  approximately  $275,000 
jier  year.  Efforts  are  now  under  way 
with  certain  of  the  eastern  railroads  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  reductions  in 
br.ggage  rates  for  the  shorter  distances 


out  of  New  York  City  and  other  points 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

In  connection  with  these  baggage  rate 
reductions,  the  publishers  affected  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  H.  I. 
Fairfield,  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  asisting 
in  bringing  these  reductions  about. 
Motor  Vehicle  Investigation  of  the 
I.  C.  C. 

During  the  past  year  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  entered  upon  an 
investigation  of  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers  by  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce  on  the  highways  of 
the  country,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
information  on  which  to  base  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Congress  looking  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  such  vehicles. 

Your  traffic  manager  has  appeared  at 
three  of  these  hearings  in  an  endeavor 
to  protect  the  publishers’  interests.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  ideas  of  some  of  the 
railroad  witnesses  are  carried  out,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
doing  business  on  the  highways  and  this 
will  seriously  affect  the  transportation  of 
completed  newspapers  by  our  members. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subjects  above 
referred  to,  we  have  answered  numerous 
inquiries  from  our  members  in  connection 
with  various  traffic  matters.  W'e  have 
appeared  at  various  hearings  before 
freight  rate  committees  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  State 
Commissions  in  matters  which  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  the  interests  of  our 
members. 

We  have  also  continued  our  work  of 
auditing  freight  bills  and  filing  and  col¬ 
lecting  overcharge  claims  for  those  mem¬ 
bers  availing  themselves  of  the  service. 
In  this  connection  it  is  earnestly  urged 
that  all  members  of  the  association  avail 
themselves  of  our  service  in  this  regard 
which  is,  of  course,  rendered  without  any 
charge. 

W^  J.  Mathey,  manager. 


TAKING  FLYING  LESSONS 

Dick  Bennett,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal  ixilice  reporter,  is  taking  a 
course  in  flying  at  the  local  aeronautical 
school.  He  has  already  been  assigned 
several  stories  out  in  the  state,  going  by 
plane. 


A  group  of  Aasorialed  Press  members  from  below  the  Mason- Dixon  line  photographed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
this  week.  Left  to  right:  Jesse  H.  Jones,  president.  Houston  ('hronicle;  .Major  John  S.  Cohen,  publisher,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Frank  B.  Shutts,  president,  Miami  Herald;  Col.  S.  L.  Slover,  publisher,  fSorfolk  (V'a.)  Lediter-Dispatch  and  other  papers; 
Frederick  I.  Thompson,  president.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  and  l\ews-ltem;  and  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  president, 

C.luirlotte  i  N.C.)  Observer. 
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LOTTERY  LAWS  GOVERNING  RADIO 
URGED  BY  A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEE 

Either  Tightening  of  Rules  of  Broadcasting  or  Amending 
Statutes  Affecting  Newspapers  Suggested — Reports  on 
Copyright,  Anti-Injunction  and  Price  Fixing  Bills 


PUBLISHERS  should  give  the  pro-  tried  and  punished  either  in  the  dis-  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  announce  or 

posed  changes  in  the  lottery  laws  trict  in  which  the  unlawful  broad-  advertise  any  list  of  prizes  drawn  or 

relating  to  radio  broadcasting  much  con-  cast  occurred,  or  in  any  district  awarded  by  means  of  any  lottery, 

sideration  before  the  next  meeting  of  wherein  such  broadcast  was  heard.”  gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme.” 

Congress,  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub-  Because  of  the  jam  on  the  legislative  The  McN'ary  Bill  does  not  in  itself 
lishers  Association's  committee  on  federal  calendar,  this  radio  bill  did  not  pass  provide  any  penalties.  It  is  to  be  as- 
laws  said  this  week.  The  committee  re-  Congress.  The_  Senate  adopted  certain  sumed  that  the  penalties  would  be  the 
ported  the  bills  likely  to  be  introduced  in  amendments  to  it,  but  the  conferees  did  general  penalties  in  the  Radio  U'lw, 
relation  to  the  subject,  and  also  com-  not  agree  upon  the  final  phraseology  of  which  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
mented  on  the  killing  of  the  Vestal  Copy-  the  measure.  However,  when  the  amend-  Radio  Commission,  and  they  might  in¬ 
right  law,  the  anti-injunction  and  price-  ment  which  we  suggested  was  submitted  elude  anything  from  a  reprimand  to  the 
fixing  bills.  E.  H.  Baker  is  chairman  of  to  the  committee,  it  was  their  unaninKtus  offending  station  to  a  revocation  of  its 
the  committee.  The  reixirt  follows:  opinion  that  the  matter  was  one  of  such  license,  but  there  would  he  no  penalty 

Your  committee  on  Federal  laws  has  importance  that  further  care  and  thought  whatsoever  on  the  sponsors  of  the  ad- 
been  very  active  during  the  last  year,  should  be  given  to  it,  and  that  the  amend-  vertising. 

and  while  there  is  little  of  an  aliirmative  ment  which  followed  the  law  on  lottery.  There  is  one  question  to  which  the 

nature  to  report  insofar  as  results  acconi-  as  enforct“d  by  the  Post  Olfice  depart-  memlK-rs  of  this  association  should  give 

plished  arc  concerned,  nevertheless,  there  ment,  was  altogether  too  harsh  in  its  earnest  thought  before  further  repre- 
are  many  matters  pending  in  which  terms.  In  answer  to  this  argument  we  sentations  are  made  to  Congress.  During 
every  member  of  the  Association  has  a  iiointed  out  to  Senator  Dill,  in  charge  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  tre- 

direct  interest.  I  shall  enumerate  these  of  the  bill,  that  if  the  Congress  felt  that  mendous  growth  not  only  in  the  number 

in  order.  the  law  was  too  harsh  for  application  to  of  radio  stations  operating  throughout 

LoTTtJtY  Auvektising  the  operation  of  radio  stations,  then  cer-  the  country,  but  in  the  volume  of  adver- 

For  a  number  of  years  many  news-  tainly  it  was  equally  harsh  in  its  applica-  tising  broadcast  by  such  stations.  Practi- 

paper  publishers  have  felt  that  section  tion  to  tho.se  who  use  the  mails,  and  that  cally  all  ratlio  stations  l>eing  operated 

213  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  restricts  it  would  be  proper,  in  the  light  of  tho.se  today  arc  dejx-ndent  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  mailing  of  any  letter,  package,  postal  circumstances,  to  amend  section  213  n{  upon  advertising  revenues  for  their 
card,  circular,  or  newspaper  concerning  the  Criminal  Code  so  as  to  relax  its  maintenance.  If  section  213  of  the  Crim- 

any  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  or  similar  onerous  provisions.  In  other  words,  we  inal  Code  should  be  enacted  so  as  to  ap- 

scheme,  offering  prizes  dependent  in  part  contended  that  there  should  not  be  one  ply  to  the  broadcasting  of  lotteries  and 
or  in  whole  upon  lot  or  chance,  should  law  on  lotteries  for  the  Post  Office  de-  schemes  of  chance  by  radio  stations  it 
be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  advcrti.se-  partment  and  another  law  on  lotteries  would  materially  reduce  the  revenues 
ment  of  schemes  of  chance  in  which  no  for  the  air.  or  no  law  on  lotteries  for  now  pouring  into  those  stations,  particu- 

consideration  is  required  to  take  a  chance,  the  air  and  a  very  stringent  law  on  lot-  larly  the  smaller  local  stations,  which  arc 

In  other  words,  as  this  section  is  now  teries  for  the  Post  Office  department,  and  competitors  with  our  smaller  daily  and 

interpreted  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Post  insistcrl  that  the  law  against  lotteries  he  weekly  newspapers.  If,  on  the  other 

Office  department,  any  scheme,  the  result  applied  eouallv  to  all  methods  of  giving  hand,  section  213  of  the  Criminal^  Code  is 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  chance,  is  information  about  those  lotteries.  relaxetl  so  as  to  eliminate  penalties  upon 

illegal  and  cannot  Ite  advertised  in  a  During  the  last  few  hours  of  the  ses-  all  schemes  of  chance  wherein  tlie  cle- 

publication  which  enters  the  mails.  If  sion.  Senator  MeXary.  of  Oregon,  intro-  rrwnt  of  consideration  for  the  privilege 


lotteries  by  radio.  His  measure  provided 
briefly  as  follows: 

“No  person  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall,  by  means 
of  radio  communication,  (a)  utter 
any  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane 
language,  or  (b)  announce,  adver¬ 
tise,  or  conduct  a  lottery,  gift  enter¬ 
prise,  or  similar  scheme,  offering 
prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  lot  or  chance,  or  announce  or 
advertise  any  list  of  prizes  drawn  or 
awarded  by  means  f)f  any  lottery, 
gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme.” 

The  McNary  Bill  does  not  in  itself 


the  question  of  skill  enters  into  it,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scheme  is  not  illegal.  Many 
publishers  have  felt  that  this  law,  as  in¬ 
terpreted,  seriously  curtails  their  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  and  that  where  no 
consideration  is  paid  to  take  a  chance  on 
some  prize,  even  though  skill  does  not 
enter  into  the  awarding  of  the  prize,  the 
advertisement  of  the  scheme  should  not 
be  treated  as  an  illegal  act. 

This  contention  of  the  publishers  has 
been  recently  accentuated  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  broadcast  of  such  .schemes 
by  radio  stations.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  Radio  Act  similar  to  that  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Criminal  Code  affecting  the 
transmission  of  advertisements  of  such 
matters  through  the  mails.  In  other 
words,  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  do  over 
the  air  what  it  is  illegal  to  do  through 
the  Post  Office  department. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head, 
your  committee  on  Federal  laws  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  early  in  February 
that  the  radio  bill  w’hich  was  then  pend¬ 
ing  before  that  committee  should  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  this  clause: 

“No  program  of  anv  kind  contain¬ 
ing  any  advertisement  of  anv  lottery, 
gift  enterprise,  or  scheme  of  any  kind 
offering  prizes  dependent  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance  or  con¬ 
taining  any  list  of  prizes  drawn  or 
awarded  by  means  of  anv  such  lot¬ 
tery.  gift  enterprise  or  scheme,  shall 
l>e  broadcast  hv  any  station  onerat- 
ing  under  a  license  of  the  United 
States  to  broadcast.  Whoever  shall 
knowingly  broadcast  or  cause  to  be 
broadcast  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Section,  or  shall 
knowinglv  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  bv  mail  or  otherwise,  anv 
prizes  herein  forbidden  shall  he  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both : 
and  for  any  subsequent  offense  shall 
he  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years.  .Any  radio  station  which 
broadcasts  anything  herein  forbidden 
shall  have  its  license  revoked  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore 
specified.  Anv  person  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Section  may  be 


duced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  broadcast  of  of  taking  a  chance  does  not  enter,  then 


Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  (left),  and  John  Cowles, 
associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  (right),  photographed 
at  the  Associated  Press  meeting  this  week. 


the  floodgates  will  be  opened  to  further 
vicious  competition  by  radio  stations. 
Very  few  of  the  larger  advertisers  over 
the  chain  systems  have  taken  up  the 
broadcasting  of  lotteries,  but  it  is  to  ^ 
presumed  that  if  the  law  is  relaxed  and 
affirmative  action  is  taken  by  Congress 
to  permit  the  broadcasting  of  such  lotter¬ 
ies  in  one  form  or  another,  that  not  only 
the  smaller  stations,  but  the  larger  ones, 
will  indulge  in  the  practice.  ’ 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  your  com¬ 
mittee  would  like  you  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  McMillan  bill,  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  re-introduced  in  the 
next  Congress.  This  bill  provides  tha‘ 
section  213  shall  be  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  clause: 

“This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
newspaper,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  kind  if  the  matter  pub¬ 
lished  is  in  respect  of  a  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  or  scheme  of  any  kind  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  lot  or  chance,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  bona  fide  business  owned 
nr  operated  by  individual,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation,  and  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  promotion  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  not  a  business  in  itself,  or 
which  is  conducted  by  a  bona  fide  re¬ 
ligious  or  charitable  organization.” 
^’our  committee  is  going  to  keep 
clo.sely  in  touch  with  this  general  situa¬ 
tion  anti  will  take  whatever  steps  the 
association  feels  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  publishers’  interests  when  the 
matter  comes  up  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Copyright 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
your  commfttee  on  Federal  laws  was 
busily  engaged  with  the  Vestal  copy¬ 
right  bill.  This  measure  passed  the  House 
in  one  form  last  year.  It  came  up  in  the 
Senate  early  in  the  recent  short  session 
and  there  it  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  patents,  which,  after  a  series 
of  hearings  and  conferences,  reported  the 
bill  with  a  number  of  amendments.  The 
bill  was  talked  to  death  in  the  Senate, 
but  undoubtedly  it  will  come  up  again 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of 
Congress  next  December,  and  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  that  some  form  of  new  copy¬ 
right  legislation  undoubtedly  will  be 
adopted  within  the  next  two  years.  The 
measure  as  it  passed  the  House  provided 
for  an  automatic  copyright  of  newly 
created  work.  While  it  had  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  it  protecting  the  interests  of 
publishers  and  others  who  might  infringe 
such  work  quite  innocently,  nevertheless 
the  bill  did  need  clarification.  At  the 
suggestion  of  your  committee,  the  Senate 
committee  adopted  three  amendments, 
one  of  which  provided  that  no  damages 
should  lie  for  the  infringement  of  an 
automatic  copyright  where  the  infringe¬ 
ment  is  innocent,  unless  notice  of  the 
copyright  had  been  given  prior  to  the  in¬ 
fringement  through  registration,  or  other¬ 
wise.  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  person  alleged  to  have 
infringed.  In  other  words,  this  amend¬ 
ment  gave  full  protection  to  the  public  as 
against  the  owner  of  an  automatic  copy¬ 
right  in  the  same  way  that  the  protection 
is  given  today  through  the  registration 
of  a  copyright  or  by  the  rule  of  notice. 

.Another  amendment  which  the  Senate 
committee  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
your  committee  provides  that  all  litiga¬ 
tion  incident  to  the  infringement  of  copy¬ 
rights  must  be  started  within  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  alleged  offense  oc¬ 
curred.  .As  the  bill  passed  the  House 
there  was  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
actions  for  infringement  and,  with  the 
long  life  granted  to  copyrighted  works,  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  owner 
of  a  copyright  to  bring  an  infringement 
action  ten,  twenty,  or  even  seventy  years 
after  the  alleged  offense  occurred. 

.Also,  as  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
there  was  an  anomalous  provision  in  jt 
which  kept  within  the  public  domain 
works  of  the  United  States  which  had 
fallen  therein,  but  which  opened  the  way 
for  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
foreign  works  that  had  fallen  into  the 
public  domain.  This  provision  was 
amended  so  as  to  keep  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  all  works,  foreign  or  domestic, 
(Continued  on  68) 
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SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE  HITS 
HARD  AT  THE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 


Says  Plan  Furnishes  No  Foundation  for  Serious  Consideration 
— Unemployment  Shown  to  Be  About  10  Per  Cent  in 
Printing  Trades — Many  Arbitrations  Reported 


T’  HE  proposed  adoption  of  a  five-day 
working  week  was  called  a  plan 
which  “furnishes  no  foundation  for  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,”  by  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  in  its  report  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  in  New  York.  The  report 
hit  hard  at  the  five-day  week,  claiming 
it  to  be  a  theory  and  without  practic- 
ablity.  Unemployment  was  shown  to  be 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  printing  trades. 

The  report  also  outlined  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  cases  the  committee  had  handled. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly  is  chairman  of  the 
special  standing  committee.  The  report 
follows  in  full : 

b'lVE-DAY  Week 

Since  the  last  report  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  the  world-wide  business  depres¬ 
sion  has  insnired  many  conflicting  the¬ 
ories  of  cause,  cure  and  prevention. 

One  theory  which  has  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  following,  attributes  the  cause 
of  panics  and  depression  to  labor-saving 
machinery,  resulting  in  technological  un¬ 
employment  and  production  in  excess  of 
domestic  and  export  purchasing  power. 

The  cure  and  prevention,  advocated  by 
proponents  of  this  theory,  is  universal 
adoption  of  a  five-day.  week  to  provide 
regular  jobs  for  more  workers.  From 
this  point  on,  however,  the  theorists  are 
not  in  accord.  One  branch  holds  that 
wages  should  be  for  actual  time  worked, 
the  other  branch  holds  that  there  should 
be  a  five-day  week  at  six-day’s  pay. 

The  most  active  proponents  of  the  five- 
day  week  at  six-day’s  pay  comprise  those 
opportunistic  labor  leaders,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  alert  in  advancing  objectives  which 
will  excite  the  imagination  and  engage 
the  affections  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor. 

The  most  vociferous  proponents  of  the 
five-day  week  at  six-day’s  pay  comprise 
those  agile  politicians  who  are  perpetually 
alert  for  oratorical  ammunition  with  po¬ 
tential  vote-getting  possibilities.  Their 
press-agented  solicitude  has  done  much 
to  mislead  labor  and  the  general  public 
as  to  the  inherent,  and  as  yet  unsolved 
problems  of  any  plan  which  contemplates 
a  20  per  cent  increase  in  labor  cost  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  five-day  week  at 
six-day’s  pay  represents. 


persuasive  evidence  that  the  cause  is 
other  than  labor-saving  machinery. 
Thirteen  panics  and  depressions  many 
of  them  more  paralyzing  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  one,  i)receded  the  so-called  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  or  machine  age  sufficiently 
to  remove  from  it  any  possible  suspicion 
in  connection  with  their  parentage. 

What  was,  perhaps,  the  first  panic  of 
record  on  the  North  .\merican  continent 
was  due. — like  many  which  have  followed 
it. — to  European  influences.  It  was  in 
1700  and  in  the  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  an  attempt  by  the  French  Crown 
to  suspend  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
by  requiring  the  Canadian  Company  to 
accept  in  Quebec  at  a  fixed  price  all 
beaver  skins  offered  it. 

Now,  some  230  years  later  proponents 
of  the  five-day  week  at  six-day’s  pay 
propo.se  that  industry  be  reciuired  to  ac¬ 
cept  at  a  fi.xed  price  all  services  offered 
it.  15ut  they  do  not  explain  how  they 
propose  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Hetween  this  first  panic  of  record  and 
the  Civil  War,  12  more  panics  and  de¬ 
pressions  devastated  business  temporarily. 

The  causes  to  which  they  are  ascribed 
include  unwise  tariff  legislation,  influ¬ 
ences  of  European  panics,  speculation, 
unsound  money,  frozen  credits  and  war. 
But  certainly  labor-saving  machinery 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  panics  preced¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  because  the  so-called 
machine  age  came  after  it. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  so-called 
Industrial  Revolution,  of  the  invention 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  commenced  in 
this  country  and  continued  on  a  large 
scale  up  to  the  present  time. 

Thirteen  panics  and  depressions  of  more 
or  less  intensity  have  since  plagued  the 
country.  We  have,  therefore,  13  panics 
and  depressions  preceding  the  machine 
age  and  13  since  it  commenced  its  major 
movement.  The  identical  characteristics 
in  the  26  panics  and  depressions  indicate 
persuasively  that  no  “cure-all”  properties 
are  in  the  five-day  week  at  six-day  s  pay, 
even  were  it  possible.  Its  more  dema¬ 
gogic  and  superficial  sponsors  declare, 
“Let  the  cost  come  out  of  profits  of 
industry  as  a  preferential  charge  before 
dividends”. 


The  long  list  of  1930  annual  financial 
statements  showing  no  profits,  the  long 
list  showing  deficits,  the  longer  list  of 
bankruptcies  and  a  still  longer  list  of 
dividend  reductions  and  omissions  offer 
mute  but  eloquent  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  statement. 

A  fair  return  on  capital  and  the  security 
thereof  is  a  necessary  basic  factor  of  all 
employment.  .Anything  less  than  a  fair 
return  and  security  of  capital  leads 
inevitably  to  decreased  opportunities  of 
employment. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  distress¬ 
ing  unemployment  exists  as  a  consequence 
of  the  current  depression  just  as  it  has 
e.\isted  in  every  other  depression.  But 
the  fact  is  inescapable  that  the  printing 
trades, — particularly  those  engaged  in 
production  of  newspapers, — have  suffered 
the  least  of  all  the  trades  from  this  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  wrath  of  affronted  economic 
laws. 

U  N’EM  PLOY  M  ENT 

The  .American  Federationist, — official 
organ  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
I.abor,  in  the  March,  1931,  number  gives 
unemployment  figures  from  3,192  unions 
with  803,(XK)  members  in  part  as  follows : 

I’nemployment  by  Trades 
Per  Cent  of  I’nion  Members  Unemployed 


I.imi.irv,  1928...  18  3l>  4  18  10 

lanu.nry,  1929...  l.S  ,10  4  8  12 

l.mu.'irv,  19.10...  20  .18  .S  l.S  12 

Jamiar'v.  19.11...  27  51  10  28  19 

I'ehruaVy,  1928..  18  .19  5  16  10 

Kebniarv,  1929..  IS  .1.1  5  8  11 

February,  19.10..  22  4.1  5  18  13 

February,  1931..  27  52  10  29  17 

The  Tyt’opraphical  Journal,  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  I.T.U.,  states  in  the  March, 
1931,  number  in  part  as  follows; 

“The  estimate  of  10%  unemployment 
made  from  this  source  is  practically 
verified  by  the  F'ebruary  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Report  submitted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  The  A.F'.  of 
L.  figure  of  10%  unemployment  in  the 
printing  trades  during  February  is 
compiled  from  a  post-card  survey  made 
monthly  through  local  unions  reporting 
actual  unemployment  direct  to  A.F.  of 
L.  headquarters. 

“The  point  is,  however,  that  we  are 
fairly  accurate  in  estimating  our  unem¬ 
ployment  at  this  time  at  10%.  .  .  .” 

These  official  union  statements,  each 
corroborating  the  other  may  reasonably 
be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  unemploy¬ 


Proponents  of  this  scheme  are  silent 
on  details  of  their  plan  to  suspend  the 
thus  far  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  sufficiently  to  enable  any  industry 
or  all  industry  to  accept,  at  a  high  fixed 
rate,  all  services  tendered  it.  Silent,  like¬ 
wise,  are  these  proponents  upon  what 
are  the  contemplated  limits  of  the  plan. 
Is  it  to  apply  to  the  farmer  and  his  “hired 
hands”?  Is  the  already  prostrate  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  to  be  further  burdened 
with  increased  costs  of  everything  it 
must  buy  in  order  to  provide  still  more 
fancy  wages,  hours  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  industrial  groups  which  have 
advanced  above  war-peak  levels  while 
the  agricultural  group  has  been  deflated 
to  pre-war  levels  and  lower?  Is  it  to 
apply  to  the  one-man  print  shop  or  bake- 
shop?  .Are  these  individuals  to  close  up 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  lest  their 
efforts  deprive  a  five-day  week  work¬ 
man  in  a  larger  shop  of  a  day’s  work? 
W'here  is  the  dividing  line  to  be  drawn? 
Who  is  to  prescribe  it? 

Is  the  five-day  week  at  six-day’s  pay 
to  include  unorganized  employes  as  well 
as  organized  groups?  If  not,  why  not? 

Obviously  the  nebulous  theory  of  these 
proponents  floats  above  many  practical 
considerations  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  by  flag-waving  flights  of  oratory.  ,A 
plan  in  which  so  many  important  details 
are  lacking,  furnishes  no  foundation  for 
serious  consideration. 

•As  to  labor-saving  machinery  causing 
business  depressions,  the  history  of  panics 
and  depressions  large  and  small  furnishes 


Photographed  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  during  the  Associated  Press  meeting 
th  is  week,  left  to  right:  Roy  C.  Bennett,  editor,  Manilla  (P.I.)  Bulletin; 
Urey  Woodson,  former  publisher,  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger;  John  A. 
Park,  president,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times;  P.  S.  Huber,  president,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch;  and  Frederick  Lewis,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 


ment  as  it  exists  in  all  of  the  printing 
trades. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  10% 
includes  workers  from  both  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  establishments. 
In  the  latter  class  there  is  more  unem¬ 
ployment  than  among  newspaper  printing 
trades. 

The  president  of  the  I.T.U.  in  his  1930 
annual  convention  report  declared : 

“Incomplete  returns  indicate  more 
printers  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  daily  newspapers  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  indu.stry.” 

In  1920,  the  president  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  testified  be¬ 
fore  a  local  arbitration  board  in  a  wage 
case  concerning  commercial  shop  em¬ 
ployees  as  follows; 

"Members  of  the  union  working  on 
newspapers  enjoy  a  much  greater  guar¬ 
antee  for  steady  employment  than  do 
their  brothers  in  book  and  job  offices.” 

F’ifty-seven  out  of  725  local  typograph¬ 
ical  unions  have  adopted  some  form  of 
unemployment  relief  for  members.  No 
report  is  available  on  the  number  of  local 
unions  of  other  trades  which  may  have 
adopted  similar  plans. 

Disch.vkgf.  C.vse.s 

Out  of  249  typographical  contracts  on 
file  175  provide  either  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee  juri.sdiction  over  di.scharge  cases 
or  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Denver  decision. 

Publishers  who  fail  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  putting  in  their  contracts,  joint 
standing  committee  jurisdiction  over  dis¬ 
charge  cases  are  assuming  an  obligation 
to  reinstate  discharged  men  upon  demand 
of  the  local  union.  In  short,  they  make 
a  farce  of  their  foreman’s  authority  by 
placing  the  reinstatement  prerogative  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  the  foreman  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  supervise,  direct  and  exercise 
disciplinary  authority  over. 

Your  committee  will  not  underwrite  a 
contract  which  recognizes  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  I.T.U.  reinstatement  law. 

S.  S.  C.  Activitie.s 

During  the  past  year,  the  Indianapolis 
office  has  dispatched  2,155  letters,  203 
telegrams  and  258  original  wage  scale 
surveys  and  analyses,  with  copies  to  each 
A.N.P.A.  member  in  the  city  concerned 
and  has  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
two  arbitration  briefs.  The  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  participated  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Board  proceedings  in¬ 
volving  appeals  from  the  following  cities : 

Pressmen  Cases: 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Photo- Engravers : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Contracts  Negotiated 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1931,  A.N.P.A.  members  reported  to  the 
office  of  the  special  standing  committee, 
103  new’  contracts  negotiated  with  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  as  follows ; 


Tvpoi^raphical  .  53 

Pre‘s‘inien  .  24 

StertM  tyfiers  .  21 

IMioto-Kn^ravers  .  1 

Mailers  .  4 


103 

Forty-eight  of  the  103  contracts  made 
no  change  in  wage  scales.  In  addition  to 
the  new  103  contracts,  there  were  85  old 
contracts  continued  in  effect  without 
change  in  wages  or  working  conditions. 

Of  the  aggregate  188  contracts,  wage 
scales  in  13.3  or  70.74  per  cent  were  con¬ 
tinued  without  increase  in  the  fiscal  year. 
Many  contracts  negotiated  prior  to  the 
current  business  depression  carried  pro¬ 
gressive  wage  increases  which  accounts 
for  most  of  the  wage  increases  of  the 
past  year. 

Publishers  of  56  cities  furnished  the 
special  standing  committee  with  data  on 
number  of  men  involved  in  union  de- 
(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON  PAST  YEARNS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


BAGGAGE  RATE  REDUCTIONS  BROUGHT 
SAVINGS  TO  A.N.P.A.  MEMBERS 

Traffic  Committee’s  Efforts  Told  at  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Meeting  in  New  York — Analyzes 
Truck  Regulation 


"rFFORTS  which  culminated  in  the  ob- 
taining  of  baggage  rate  reductions, 
thereby  effecting  savings  to  newspaper 
publishers,  and  an  analysis  of  motor 
truck  regulation  constituted  the  report  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  traffic  committee,  given  this 
week  before  the  convention.  In  the  case 
of  the  truck  regulation,  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  abuses  and  destruction 
of  highways  would  be  stopped  if  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  were  rigidly  enforced. 

Ti.i  report  follows ; 

The  traffic  committee  urges  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  read  carefully  the  reiiort  of 
the  traffic  manager  covering  the  high 
spots  of  the  actiivties  of  the  department 
during  the  past  year. 

Bacgaoe  Rate  REnfcrioxs. 

The  accomplishment  which  results  in 
immediate  financial  benefit  to  practically 
every  memlier  of  the  association  is  the 
reduction  in  baggage  rates  which  have 
been  secured  generally  throughout  most 
territories.  As  fast  as  the  rail  carriers 
have  been  brought  into  line  on  these  re¬ 
ductions,  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  department  appraising  the  memlKT- 
ship  of  the  amount  and  date  effective  of 
such  reductions  on  each  railroad  involved. 

Motor  Truck  Reculation. 

In  the  traffic  manager’s  report  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  motor  vehicle  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  This  was  an  investigation  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Commission  under  its 
Docket  No.  23400,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  secure  evidence  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  motor  vehicle  competition  upon 
railroad  revenue  and  operation,  with  a 
view  to  promulgating  recommendations 
to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  such  vehicles  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  On  January  21st,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  traffic  department  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  all  members  regarding 
this  matter.  A  total  of  183  replies  were 
received.  Of  these,  113  were  either  not 
interested  in  regulation  or  did  not  care 
to  express  any  opinion  on  that  particular 
subject.  Sixteen  papers  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  being  opposed  to  regulation, 
some  of  them  on  the  grounds  that  this 
would  increase  the  charges  of  the  car¬ 
riers.  Others  thought  it  would  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  railroads  because  they 
themselves  could  not  furnish  proper  serv¬ 
ice.  Others  expressed  a  resentment  at 
governmental  interference  with  business. 

An  analysis  of  the  .‘'4  papers  which  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
regulation  of  motor  trucks  shows  that 
their  reasons  fall  under  the  following 
general  headings : 

1.  Bus  companies  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  charging  exorbitant  rates  and  it  is 
apparently  the  hope  of  these  publishers 
.that  regulation  would  keep  the  rates 
down. 

2.  It  is  the  hope  of  some  that  regula¬ 
tion  would  force  bus  and  truck  lines  to 
carry  newspapers,  whereas,  in  some 
cases,  they  now  refuse  to  do  so. 

3.  Certain  members  thought  that,  by 
governmental  regulation,  the  poor  serv¬ 
ice  now  rendered  by  some  common- 
carrier  motor  vehicles  would  be 
improved. 

4.  The  largest  group  took  the  stantl 
that  motor  vehicles  should  be  able 
through  taxation  or  otherwise  to  nay  a 
fair  amount  for  the  use  of  miblic  high¬ 
ways,  claiming  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
railroads  to  provide  free  rights  of  way 
and  subsidies  for  their  competitors. 
Still  others  in  this  group  based  their 
recommendation  for  regulation  on  the 
alleged  abuse  and  destruction  of  high¬ 
ways  bv  heavy  busses  and  trucks  with 
the  consequent  danger  of  life  and  limb 
of  the  private  motorist.  Still  others  in 
this  class  are  in  favor  of  governmental 
regulation  for  the  reason  that  the  rail¬ 


roads  maintain  shops  or  a  considerable 
number  of  employes  in  their  particular 
towns  and  that  trade  suffers  in  these 
localities  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
business  to  the  railroads. 

The  question  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  of  various  forms  of  transportation 
which  modern  invention  and  necessity 
have  developed  in  competition  with  the 
railroads  is  so  far  reaching  with  its  many 
ramifications  and  at  the  same  time  is  of 
such  a  controversial  nature  that  the  traffic 
committee  hesitates  to  take  up  the  time 
of  this  convention  with  a  discussion  of 
the  matter.  However,  the  committee 
feels  that  a  few  pertinent  observations 
should  be  made. 

The  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  developed  the  fact 
that  over  90%  of  the  freight-and-pas- 
senger-carrying  motor  vehicles  operating 
on  the  public  highways  are  privately 
owned  and,  so  far  as  rate  regulation  is 
concerned,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  fed¬ 
eral  authority.  It  seems  to  be  obvious, 
therefore,  that  legislative  restrictions, 
which  the  railroads  wish  to  impose  on 
this  class  of  competition  will  not  return 
to  them  the  traffic  they  are  losing. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  in 
most  states  busses  and  common-carrier 
trucks  are  already  regulated  by  state 
laws. 


The  following  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Grange  concerning  highway 
taxes  are  of  particular  interest  in  this 
connection : 

1.  The  total  expenditures  for  all 
highways,  not  including  city  streets, 
during  1930,  amounted  to  $1,500,000,000. 

2.  Special  motor  vehicle  taxes  dur¬ 
ing  1930  exceeded  $1,000,000,000,  being 
roughly  classified  as  follows : 

Gasoline  taxes  _ $.515,000,000 

License  fees  .  375,(XX),000 

City  taxes  .  30,000,000 

Personal  property 
levies  .  130,000,000 


SAYS  PRESS  MESSAGES 
SHOULD  COME  FIRST 


Total  . $1,0.50,000,000 

The  above  sum  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  one-half  times  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  railroads,  which  in 
1929  amount^  to  $402,698,333. 

3.  The  best  available  data  shows 
farm  registration  of  motor  vehicles  as 
constituting  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  It  follows  that 
farmers  pay  motor  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio. 

4.  All  trucks,  constituting  12  per  cent 
of  the  motor  vehicles  in  use,  pay  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  motor  taxes,  or  in 
excess  of  $2.50,0()0,(XX)  annually. 

5.  Common  carrier  trucks  pay  four 
times  as  much  as  privately  operated 
trucks. 

6.  Common  carrier  busses  pay  aver¬ 
age  taxes  of  $575. 

7.  (ieneral  property  taxes  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  income  pay  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  main  road  costs. 

8.  In  21  states  there  are  no  general 
property  taxes  or  appropriations  from 
the  general  funds  for  main  road  costs. 


Present  laws  governing  maximum 
Governmental  regulation  of  interstate  loads  allowed  for  trucks  and  busses  on 
common-carrier  motor  vehicles  would  un-  highways,  if  rigidly  enforced,  will  elimi- 
doubtedly  result  ultimately  in  higher  nate  most  of  the  alleged  abuse  and  de¬ 
transportation  charges  to  the  shipper  than  struction  of  highways  by  heavy  vehicles, 
he  is  now  forced  to  pay.  {Continued  on  page  131) 


SMALL  LOSS  IN  A.N.P.A.  MEMBERSHIP 
REPORTED  BY  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Decline  from  501  to  482  Attributed  by  L.  B.  Palmer  to  Consoli¬ 
dations,  Suspensions,  Receiverships,  and  Non-Payment  of 
Dues — Gives  Financial  Status  of  the  Association 


L.  B.  Pai.mkk 


A  LOSS  in  membership  from  501  to 
482  was  reported  by  L.  B.  Palmer, 
general  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’ 
Association  at  the 
convention  in 
New  York  this 
week.  Mr. 
Palmer  attributed 
this  slight  decline 
to  newspaper 
consolidations,  re¬ 
ceiverships,  sus- 
pensions  and 
non-payment  of 
dues.  His  report 
to  the  convention 
follows : 

Five  hundred 
and  one  publica¬ 
tions  were  enrolled  as  members  in  this 
association  Jan.  1,  1930.  During  the  year 
11  new  members  were  elected,  10  mem¬ 
bers  consolidated  with  other  members, 
15  members  resigned,  one  went  into  re¬ 
ceivership,  one  suspended  publication,  and 
three  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues,  making  a  total  membership  Dec.  31, 
1930,  of  482. 

While  it  is  true  that  during  the  year 
our  membership  has  decreased  from  501 
to  482,  it  will  be  noted  that  had  it  not 
l)een  for  conssolidations,  suspensions  of 
publications,  receiverships,  and  members 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  our 
memljer.ship  would  total  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1930,  497,  a  loss  during  the  year  of  only 
15  members. 

New  Members 

Bangor  (Me.)  Nctvs. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Clinton  (Ill.)  Herald. 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal. 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

Kenosha  (Wis.j  News. 


A.N.P.A.  Committee  Wants  Prece¬ 
dence  Given  Over  Private  Radio 
and  Wire  Dispatches — Suggests 
New  Rules 


I.ondon  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 

Mansfield  (O.)  News. 

New  York  Mirror. 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  News. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Consolidations 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Times  with  Asheville- 
Citizen. 

fluluth  (Minn.)  Nezi's  Tribune  with 
Duluth  Herald. 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record  with 
Greensboro  Neivs. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch  with  Kokomo 
T  ribtme. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune  with 
Marion  Chronicle. 

Morgantown  (W.Va.)  New  Dominion 
with  Morgantown  Post. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  with  Phoenix 
Republican. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram  with 
Salk  Lake  Tribune. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Press  with  Savannah 
S^ews. 

Toledo  (O.)  Times  with  Toledo  Blade. 

Resignations 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 

Bayonne  (N.J.)  News. 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press. 

Coluntlda  (S.C.)  Record. 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Denton  (Tex.)  Record  Chronicle. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
Nczos. 

Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Nezv  Dominion 
S'  Post. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star. 

Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  N czvs-Banner. 

Nezo  Haz'cn  (Conn.)  Times. 

Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times. 

Pottstozvn  (Pa.)  Nazi's. 

Saranac  Lake  (N.Y.)  Adirondack  En¬ 
terprise. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Post  Star. 

(Continued  on  page  162) 


A  definition  of  a  “press  message’’  and 
its  claim  for  priority  over  private  mes¬ 
sages  are  embodied  in  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  existing  international  agreements 
to  be  considered  at  a  radio  and  telegraph 
convention  in  Madrid  in  1932,  which  the 
committee  on  Radiotelegraph  communi¬ 
cations  conference  reported  on  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  New  York  this 
week.  The  report  and  recommendation 
follows : 

In  1875  there  was  held  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia,  an  internatiohal  telegraph 
convention  which  was  attended  by  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  and  privately  owned 
communications  companies,  and  at  the 
convention  there  were  drawn  up  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  general  observ¬ 
ance  by  the  communications  companies. 

A  second  convention  held  in  Brussels, 
in  1928,  revised  these  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  this  revision  will  be  the  basis 
for  discussion  at  a  third  convention  to 
be  held  in  Madrid  in  1932. 

In  1912  there  was  held  in  London  a 
radio  convention  also  attended  by  various 
governmental  and  privately  owned  com¬ 
munications  companies  at  which  a  treaty 
was  signed  under  which  all  agreed  to  en¬ 
force  the  articles  drawn  up  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

The  radio  convention  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  whatever  for  press  dispatches,  but 
press  dispatches  are  defined  in  the  service 
regulations  attached  to  the  convention 
articles  of  the  telegraph  convention, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
convention  articles  which  do,  however, 
define  government,  private  and  service 
messages. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to  the 
articles  of  the  radio  convention  but  not 
of  the  telegraph  convention.  A  further 
radio  convention  was  held  in  Washington 
in  1927  at  which  practically  everything  in 
the  London  convention  was  wiped  out 
and  new  rules  and  regulations  adopted. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  ^Madrid 
convention  of  1932  shall  combine  the 
radio  and  telegraph  conventions  into  one, 
and  our  State  Denartment  has  appointed 
a  committee  on  convention  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Madrid  radio-telegraph  confer¬ 
ence.  A  sub-committee  is  headed  by 
Senator  Wallace  H.  White  of  Maine. 

This  committee  has  already  prepared  a 
preliminary  draft  which  is  receiving  fur¬ 
ther  consideration. 

Your  committee  considers  this  conven¬ 
tion  of  great  importance  to  our  member¬ 
ship  and  believes  that  the  definition  of  a 
press  message  should  be  included  jn  the 
convention  articles  rather  than  in  the 
service  regulations,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  precedence  of 
press  messages  over  private  messages. 

Two  amendments  to  the  treaty  are 
suggested  to  us; 

“The  term  Press  Message  means 
a  communication  addressed  to  one  or 
more  newspapers  or  press  associa¬ 
tions,  the  contents  of  which  are  in-  ' 
tended  for  nublication  in  newspapers." 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties 
recognize  the  urgency,  importance 
and  public  interest  of  press  messages 
and  shall  give  such  messages  suit¬ 
able  priority.” 

Your  committee  invites  discussion  of 
the  questions  involved,  and  would  also  be 
pleased  to  receive  communications  on  any 
phase  of  this  important  question. 

Elbert  H.  Baker. 

Chairman. 

Elzey  Rolx'rts. 

TEXAS  A.P.  TO  MEET 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Texas  Managing  Editors’  Association, 
comprising  editors  of  .Associated  Press 
papers,  will  be  held  at  Austin,  Sunday, 
May  3.  James  R.  Record,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  is  president. 
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nesses  of  such  agencies  that  have  later 
become  financially  embarrassed. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  we  have 
received  and  analyzed  approximately  7(X) 
financial  statements  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  in  the  main  their  net  surplus 
compares  favorably  with  a  year  ago. 

Last  year,  we  reported  79  agencies  on 
the  list  with  surplus  in  excess  of  $1(X),(MM). 
There  are  now  68,  the  statements  of 
which  we  have  analyzed  and  find  the 
surplus  sufficient  to  class  them  in  that 
grow  as  follows : 

6 — Surplus  in  excess  of  S1,000,0(!() 

6 — Surplus  in  excess  of  $500, (KM) 

!•! — Surplus  in  excess  of  $250, (K'O 
42 — Surplus  in  excess  of  $100,000 

in  addition  to  which,  we  have  eight 
agencies  which  last  year  had  surplus  in 
excess  of  $1()0,(XK)  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  when  complete  information  is  re¬ 
ceived  most,  if  not  all  of  these  agents, 
will  be  added  to  the  68  now  reported. 

Of  the  approximate  9, (XX)  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year,  we  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  those 
inquiries  requested  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies  both  recog¬ 
nized  and  not  recognized,  and  as  our 
files  contain  a  great  abundance  of  very 
valuable  information,  may  we  urge  those 
who  do  not  make  all  possible  use  of  this 
available  information,  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

During  the  year  1930,  80  applications 
for  recognition  were  received  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  and  there  were  15  ap¬ 
plications  on  hand  from  the  previous 
year.  Forty-four  recognized.  Two  re¬ 
fused.  Eleven  tabled.  Sixteen  with¬ 
drawn.  Twelve  not  qualified.  Seven 
pending.  Three  deferred.  Recognition 
which  had  been  previously  granted  to  3') 
was  cancelled.  Recognition  was  trans¬ 
ferred  on  request  of  35.  Based  on  finan¬ 
cial  statements  received  the  committee 
increased  the  ratings  of  seven  advertising 
agencies  and  decreased  the  ratings  of  18. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  FOUND  TO  BE 
IN  SOUND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  Says  Those  Companies  Which  Cut  Down 
on  Overhead  in  Face  of  Depression  Are  Safe  as 
Regards  Future  Credits 

ADN'ERTISIN’G  agencies  which  met 
the  financial  depression  by  cutting 
down  their  overhead  expenses  instead  of 
their  surpluses  have  successfully  weath¬ 
ered  the  period  of  deflation  and  still  offer 
good  credit  risks  to  publishers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  advertising  agents  reported  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  this  week.  The  ratings  of 
seven  agencies  were  increased  and  of  18 
agencies  decreased  during  the  yar. 

The  report  follows  in  full : 

While  the  advertising  agencies  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  business,  have,  in  the  main  suffered 
from  decreased  earnings  and  in  many 
instances,  now  have  smaller  surpluses 
than  a  year  ago,  nevertheless,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  that  so  few  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside. 

Many  of  them  have  followed  the  wise 
course  of  reducing  their  overhead  to  meet 
existing  conditions  and  from  those  who 
have  done  so,  we  have  little  to  fear  so 
far  as  future  credits  are  concerned. 

Those  however,  who  through  false  pride 
or  a  desire  to  keep  up  appearances,  did 
not  follow  the  sound  business  principle 
of  shortening  sail  in  bad  weather,  will 
bring  into  the  field  an  added  element  of 
risk  and  it  therefore  behooves  us  all  to 
watch  credits  more  closely  during  the 
present  year  than  heretofore. 

Last  year  we  reported  to  you  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  urging  the  advertising  agencies 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  larger  net 
surplus  than  previously — a  program  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years  and  one  which  has  met  with  much 
success.  The  wisdom  of  that  course  is 
now  apparent  and  we  believe  that  in  large 
measure,  the  rating  of  the  advertising 
agencies  as  a  whole  is  directly  reflected 
in  the  few  instances  thus  far  to  show 
evidences  of  financial  embarrassment. 

Our  credit  department  has  kept  the 
membership  in  close  touch  with  all 
changes  in  the  net  surplus  of  the 
agencies,  as  well  as  major  changes  of 
personnel  and  methods  of  payment  and 
those  of  us  who  follow  closely  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  both  through  the  bul¬ 
letin  service  and  through  the  list  of 
agents,  have  profited,  and  presumably 
will  profit  to  a  greater  extent  during  the 
coming  year  than  heretofore. 

Frequently,  the  first  signal  indicating 
future  embarrassment  of  an  agency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  passing  of  cash  discounts 
in  possibly  a  comparatively  few  instances, 
and  to  secure  such  information,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  our  members.  To  that  end, 
every  month  we  issue  to  all  members,  a 
list  of  all  recognized  agents  requesting 
that  such  list  be  returned  to  us  with  in¬ 
formation  desired,  covering  either  slow 
pay  or  passing  of  cash  discounts.  It  is 
regretted  that  only  about  one-quarter  of 
our  members  supply  us  with  such  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will 
do  so  and  therefore  we  have  recently  sent 
a  special  request  to  each  of  you  to  lend 
your  help  in  improving  our  service. 

We  again  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ratings  in  the  list  of  agents 
are  based  on  actually  known  surpluses. 

The  financial  statements  when  received 
annually,  and  in  many  cases  with  much 
more  frequency,  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  checked  against  previous  surpluses. 

Guess  work  is  not  present  so  that  you 
mav  accept  these  ratings  as  a  safe  guide. 

I’nrelenting  vigilance  is  at  all  times 
exercised  in  securing  and  analyzing  finan¬ 
cial  statements  received  from  advertising 
agencies  from  many  of  which  we  also 
secure  income  profit  and  loss  statements. 

Any  change  of  note  in  surplus  or  condi¬ 
tion  is  immediately  reported  through  the 
bulletins.  If  you  have  carefully  followed 
these  reports  and  changes  of  ratings,  we 
believe  your  losses  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  small.  With  rare  exceptions  we 
have  given  timely  warnings  of  vyeak- 


Newspapermen  from  wi<lely  scattered  parts  of  the  country  are  shown  in  this  photo  taken  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  this  week  diiriii)!  the  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Left  to  right:  Tom  (..  (»ooch.  editor,  Dtilltu  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald;  Harrv  J.  Grant,  publisher.  Milunukee  Journal;  (;eorge  B.  I.ongan,  president,  Kiuims  City  Star;  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  editor,  Manchester  (N.H.)  Lnion  and  Leader  and  former  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  New.spap«T»:  Clark  Howell, 
publisher,  Atlanta  Constitution;  and  Roy.  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Supplemental  Report 
Since  January,  1931,  21  applications  for 
recognition  were  received  from  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  and  there  were  16  applica¬ 
tions  on  hand  from  the  previous  year. 
Eleven  recognized.  Three  refused.  Two 
tabled.  Six  witlidrawn.  Six  not  quali¬ 
fied.  Nine  pending.  Recognition  which 
had  been  previously  granted  to  36  was 
cancelled.  Recognition  was  transferred 
on  request  of  nine.  Based  on  financial 
statements  received,  the  committee  in¬ 
creased  the  ratings  of  24  advertising 
agencies  and  decreased  the  ratings  of  88. 


PRINTING  SCHOOLS  ARE 
HELD  AS  PROTECTION 


ENTERS  MORNING  FIELD 

Detroit  Daily  Mirror,  Former  Mac- 

fadden  Tabloid,  Now  A.M.  Paper 

The  Detroit  Daily  Mirror,  evening 
tabloid  purchased  April  1  from  Bernarr 
Macfadden  by  R.  R.  McCormick  and  J. 
M.  Patterson,  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Xezv  York  Daily  Xetes, 
entered  the  morning  field  April  20. 

This  with  the  I-'ree  Press,  gives 
Detroit  two  morning  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  since  the  old  Detroit  Tribune 
suspended  publication  about  20  years  ago. 

Until  the  recent  change  in  ownership, 
the  Mirror  was  named  the  Detroit  Daily. 

VANDENBERGS  IN  HAWAII 

United  States  Senator  Arthur  H, 
\’andcnberg,  until  recently  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Kaf<ids  (Mich.)  Herald  and 
at  one  time  a  director  of  the  AsstKiated 
Press,  who  with  Mrs.  Vandenberg,  spent 
a  week  in  Honolulu  recently,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Hawaiian  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  was  honored  with  a  seat 
on  the  speaker’s  dais  in  the  former  royal 
palace. 


Although  Present  Conditions  Do  Not 
Justify  Number  of  Graduates, 
A.N.P.A.  Committee  Feels  They 
Should  Be  Continued 


THEODORE  MARVIN  APPOINTED 

Theodore  Marvin  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hercules 
Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Nelson  S.  Greensfelder, 
who  died  April  5.  Mr.  Marvin’s  ap¬ 
pointment  was  effective  April  15. 

W.  F.  WILEY  TO  SPEAK 

William  E.  Wiley,  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  liiuiuircr.  will  address 
the  alumni  of  Heildelberg  College  at 
Tiffin,  ().,  June  17. 


•Although  present  conditions  in  the 
publishing  field  do  not  justify  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  turned  out  by  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  schools 
sponsored  by  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Ass(K:iation,  the 
scIuxjIs  commit¬ 
tee  reported  this 
week  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the 
sch(K)ls  should  not 
be  curtailed.  To 
do  so,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said, 
would  make  for 
hardships  of 
those  who  have 
supported  the 
scluKils.  It  should  be  reinemhered,  the 
committee  said  that  the  schools  be  re- 
ganled  as  a  protection  .Tgainst  a  shortage 
ol  trained  compositors. 

\’ictor  F.  Ridder  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  printing  trades  schools. 
The  report  follows: 

Your  committee,  tluring  the  year  1930, 
has  recommende<l  to  the  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  l>oard  has  approved  the 
following  contributions  to  the  six  print¬ 
ing  trades  schools  endorsed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  ^  , 

Total 

Stiiileiil>  Contri- 
('.radiiated  butions 


V’lcTO*  F.  RinnER 


NewspainT  IMioto  Ktigraving 
School,  Chicago,  111 .....  . 
Empire  Stale  School  of  Print¬ 
ing.  Ithaca.  N.  V . 

New  England  .School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Springfielil,  Mass.... 
Piicitic  Northwest  .Scln  ol  of 
Printing.  S'likane.  Wash.. 
Southern  School  of  Printing, 

Nashville,  Tenn .  61 

.woulhwest  School  of  Printing. 
D.ailas,  T«x .  22 


)  975.00 
2,762.50 

2.762.50 

1.137.50 
4,956.25 

1.787.50 


177  $14..t81.2S 

Contributions  were  made  during  1930 
(Continued  on  page  162) 
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POSTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  LOOKOUT  FOR 
CHANGES  IN  RATE  STRUCTURE 


Application  to  Increase  Fourth  Class  Rates  Being  Watched 
Closely  for  Effect  It  Might  Have  on  Future  Schedules, 
A.N.P.A.  Convention  Is  Told 


J.  L>.  liAKNVM 


A  LTHOUGH  there  has  been  little 
activity  in  postal  legislation  during 
the  year,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
_ lishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  postal 
committee  has 
been  watching  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase 
fourth  class  rates 
and  an  attempt 
to  change  the 
rules  of  the  third 
class  to  permit 
carriers  to  deliver 
unaddressed  mat¬ 
ter  to  patrons  oh 
city  routes.  The 
application  to  in¬ 
crease  fourth 
class  rates  was 
watched  for  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
future  schedules.  J.  D.  Barnum  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  The  report 
follows  in  part : 

During  the  last  year  your  i>ostal  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  little  legislative  activity. 
Its  inactivity  in  this  line  is  largely  due 
to  the  stabilization  of  rates  in  the  1928 
legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shows  that  both  the  volume  and  the 
receipts  of  second  class  mail  are  increas¬ 
ing  slightly,  but  because  of  reduced  train 
service  the  increase  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  which  was  expected  when 
the  rates  were  reduced.  This  matter  of 
decreased  train  service  has  given  your 
committee  some  work  and,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  12  months,  through 
the  Washington  attorney,  the  committee 
has  taken  up  with  the  Post  Office  depart¬ 
ment  the  establishment  of  additional  star 
route  service  by  motor  trucks  to  carry 
newspapers  and  other  mail  into  territories 
formerly  served  by  train  service  which 
has  l)een  taken  off  by  the  railroads.  The 
Post  Office  department  makes  thorough 
investigation  of  all  such  requests  and 
has  l)een  very  fair  in  its  attitude  insofar 
as  the  committee  is  advised.  It  looks  at 
the  problem  as  one  of  service  and  we 
know  of  no  ca.se  where  the  service  has 
been  really  required  and  has  been  denied 
by  the  department. 

Some  months  ago  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
era!  filed  an  application  for  authority  to 
increa.se  fourth  class  rates.  The  matter 
has  been  heard  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  the  Government 
has  put  in  its  testimony.  Opponents  of 
the  proposal  still  have  more  time  in 
which  to  submit  their  facts.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  is  interested  in  this  only  because 
of  its  possible  effect  on  the  entire  rate 
structure  through  legislation  in  the  future. 
It  has  been  represented  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  but  has  taken  no  formal  part 
therein  as  yet. 

During  1930  the  u.sers  of  third  class 
mail  made  another  strenuous  effort  to 
obtain  approval  from  the  Postnraster 
General  to  allow  them  to  send  unaddres¬ 
sed  advertising  to  all  patrons  on  routes 
served  by  city  carriers.  In  other  words, 
the  plan  was  to  ascertain  how  many 
patrons  there  are  on  every  route  in  a  city 
proposed  to  be  circularized,  and  then  give 
to  the  carrier  a  letter  without  address  for 
each  one  of  those  patrons.  The  A.  N. 
P.  made  representation  against  this 
proposition  and  the  Postmaster  General 
ruled  against  it. 

During  consideration  of  this  plan  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  fact  that  practically 
the  same  scheme  is  now  permitted  on 
rural  routes.  The  Post  Office  depart¬ 
ment.  however,  drew  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  unaddressed  circularization  of  city 
route  patrons  and  addressed  circulariza¬ 
tion  of  rural  route  patrons.  While  it  is 
true  that  on  the  rural  routes  the  names 
are  frequently  omitte.d,  nevertheless,  each 
box-holder  on  a  rural  route  has  a  number 


for  his  box  and,  under  the  department’s 
regulations,  those  who  desire  to  send 
mail  at  third  class  rates  to  box-holders 
on  a  rural  route  must  address  each  box- 
holder  separately,  thus — Box-holder  No. 
1,  Route  No.  1,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
department  holds  that  such  addressing  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  comply  with  its  rules. 
Also  the  department  pointed  out  that  the 
volume  of  mail  now  going  on  rural 
routes  in  this  way  is  very,  very  small, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  send¬ 
ing  of  unaddressed  mail  to  city  patrons 
were  permitted,  it  undoubtedly  would 
clog  the  mails  and  burden  the  department 
with  the  necessity  of  hiring  additional 
employees,  to  the  annoyance  of  many 
patrons  and  without  sufficient  financial 
return  to  justify  the  increased  expense. 

J.  D.  Barnum,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony  W.  W.  Hawkins 
E.  H.  Baker  David  W.  Howe 

I^uis  H.  Brush  H.  \'.  Jenkins 

(jardner  Cowles  W.  C.  Johnson 

Howard  Davis  W.  E.  Macfarlane 

H.  L.  Fairfield  L.  Miller 

Ed.  J.  Fehn  F.  A.  Miller 

Homer  Gard  (i.  I.  Palmer 
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{Continued  from  page  19) 

Spectator  as  saying,  “that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  British  Broadcasting  system  is 
the  l)est  broadcasting  service  in  the 
world.” 

In  (jreat  Britain  a  tax  of  about  $2.00 
on  each  radio  receiver  .supplies  a  suffi¬ 
cient  fund  to  provide  ample  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  high  standard,  including  Grand 
Opera,  without  resort  to  commercializa¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  examples  of  the  unfair  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  newspapers  labor  in 
their  competition  with  radio  due  to  the 
inequality  of  the  government  regulations 
affecting  them.  Recently  a  certain  well- 
known  national  account  was  switched 
from  newspapers  to  radio,  in  order  to 
put  on  a  recipe  contest,  having  the  listen¬ 
ers  send  in  the  covers  of  the  cartons.  The 
Postoffice  Department  ruled  this  is  a 
lottery  if  the  contest  appears  in  news¬ 
papers,  but  there  are  no  such  restric¬ 
tions  on  a  radio  campaign. 

A  flour  company,  which  advertises  on 
the  air,  mentions  in  each  program  the 
names  of  several  women  to  w'hom  it  will 
give  packages  of  flour  free  if  they  will 
send  in  their  names  and  addresses.  If  a 
newspaper  attempted  such  a  device  to 
attract  attention  to  its  columns  it  would 
be  prosecuted  immediately  under  lottery 
laws  and  the  newspaper  would  he  barred 
from  the  mail. 

.\  shoe  company  offers  a  free  pair  of 
shoes  to  the  first  listener  sending  in  the 
correct  answer  to  a  guessing  contest. 
Imagine  what  would  happen  to  a  news¬ 
paper  announcing  a  similar  plan. 

Every  state,  national  and  sectional 
as.sociation  of  newspapermen  in  the 
United  States  should  unite  to  see  that 
this  unfair  condition  is  corrected  at  the 
next  .session  of  Congress. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  an  application  from 
one  C.  R.  Cummins,  of  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  in  behalf  of  a  cornoration  to  be 
formed  as  Community  Radio,  Inc.,  for 
the  licensing  of  267  radio  stations  (and 
the  future  licensing  of  an  equal  addi¬ 
tional  number)  to  operate  in  cities  of 
ponulation  from  10,000  to  lOO.OW. 

It  would  he  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  radio  broadcasting  system 
from  the  ground  up  before  this  applica¬ 
tion  could  be  granted,  and  it  is  your 
committee’s  opinion  that  the  Commission 
will  not  take  it  seriously.  However,  we 
have  noted  our  appearance  in  the  case 


before  the  Commission,  and  if  any  for¬ 
mal  hearings  are  held — and  hearings  will 
l)e  necessary  in  the  event  any  favorable 
action  is  considered — no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  protect  publishers’  interests. 

It  would  seem  that  some  publishers 
are  unduly  alarmed  over  this  situation. 
The  A.N.P.A.  has  had  an  analysis  made 
of  the  Cummins  application.  This  ap¬ 
plication  asks  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  to  assign  to  “Community  Radio” 
all  frequencies  from  550  to  880  kc.  or 
from  1250  to  1500  kc.  If  the  former 
alternative  is  taken,  it  would  mean  the 
assignment  to  Community  Radio  of  34 
channels,  including  eight  channels  which, 
by  agreement,  have  been  assigned  to 
Canada  for  use  by  that  country.  All 
told,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
or  reallocate  110  stations  located  in  33 
different  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

.^mong  the  stations  affected  by  this 
proposal  are  the  long  established  high 
power  stations  WE.\F,  WJZ  and 
WABC  of  New  York;  WGY  at  Sche¬ 
nectady;  WENR,  WMAQ,  WGN, 
WBBM  and  V\  LS  of  Chicago;  and 
KPO  and  KGO  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  other  alternative — the  assignment 
from  1250  to  15(K)  kc. — would  involve 
297  stations,  of  which  1.56  are  local  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  remainder  regional  sta¬ 
tions.  Just  to  show  how  fantastic  this 
particular  phase  of  the  scheme  is,  the 
state  of  Iowa  may  Ite  taken  as  an  in¬ 
stance.  Iowa  tfxlay  has  10  stations  with 
3150  watts  power  on  frequencies  be¬ 
tween  1250  and  15(X)  kc.  The  Cummins 
plan  would  eliminate  these  10  stations 
and  substtitute  for  them  only  three  sta¬ 
tions  with  a  total  power  of  65  w'atts. 
.Another  feature  of  the  Cummins  plan 
is  that  while  it  would  eliminate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  in  the  southern  .states,  the 
mountain  states  and  the  Pacific  states, 
these  areas  would  receive  no  stations 
whatsoever  under  the  plan. 

We  call  to  your  attention  that  as  soon 
as  the  application  of  Cummins  was  filed 
before  the  Radio  Commission,  we  noted 
the  association's  ai>pearance  in  opposi¬ 
tion  thereto,  and  up  until  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  report,  no  other  associa¬ 
tion  or  individual  had  noted  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
although  many  had  made  informal  in¬ 
quiries  about  it  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  advised  as  to  the  progress  of 
consideration  by  the  Commission.  No 
date  for  hearing  has  as  yet  been  set. 

In  considering  future  radio  competi¬ 
tion  we  must  look  at  it  in  two  ways : 

Fir.ct,  radio  continuing  to  develop  un¬ 
regulated.  unrestrained,  nurtured  by  the 
press,  assisted  with  free  publicity,  receiv¬ 
ing  free  news  for  which  we  pay  vast 
sums  of  money  and  otherwise  aided  in 
its  growth  in  every  conceivable  manner 
by  new'spapers. 

Second,  radio  properly  regulated,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  laws  of  lottery  and 
other  Federal  restrictions  as  newspapers, 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  in 
plainly  labeling  advertising  as  such, 
radio  bearing  its  own  burden  of  the 
news-gathering  expense,  and  radio  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  newspapers  for  what  it 
is,  namely,  a  formidable  competitor  in 
news,  entertainment,  editorials,  features 
and  advertising. 

If  radio  of  the  future  is  to  develop 
under  the  first  plan  outlined  above,  then 
it  will  probably  compete  with  newspapers 
in  about  the  way  that  busses  and  trucks 
are  now  competing  with  railroads.  The 
railroads  ridiculed  this  new  competition 
in  its  early  stages  and  today  it  presents 
their  greatest  problem. 

In  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  last  November,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Millard.  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad,  said ; 

“The  bus  is  a  new  and  rather  sudden 
economic  development.  The  railroads 
have  got  to  attune  themselves  to  this  new 
mode  of  transportation,  or  give  up  large 
slices  of  their  revenue.  The  local  pas¬ 
senger  train  service  is  about  gone,  and 
by  1933  the  bus  will  virtually  have  taken 
all  local  traffic.  In  time,  the  busses  will 
replace  all  passenger  trains,  except  the 
long-distance  over-night  Pullman  hauls. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  is 


now  being  handled  by  the  bus  freight 
lines.” 

Commissioner  Ezra  Brainerd  stated  at 
the  hearing  that  motor  bus  and  truck 
transportation  now  constitute :  “  ♦  ♦  * 
a  permanent  and  important  part  of  our 
national  transportation  system,  and  has 
furnished  such  competition  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  to  greatly  reduce  their  revenue 
tonnage  and  revenues.  Passenger  busi¬ 
ness  of  major  railroads  in  the  western 
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district  has  declined  about  $240,000,000 
since  1920,”  he  also  stated. 

The  average  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  of  today  is  just  as  short-sighted  in 
recognizing  radio  competition  as  the  rail¬ 
road  men  were  in  recognizing  bus  and 
truck  competition  ten  years  ago,  and 
newspapers  are  going  to  suffer  for  it  in 
the  same  measure  that  the  railroads  are 
suffering  today,  unless  steps  are  soon 
taken  to  secure  a  fair  basis  of  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  radio. 

During  the  early  years  when  radio  was 
a  novel  thing,  it  was  perhans  right  to 
exploit  it  and  tell  about  it  in  every  detail. 
Today,  however,  radio  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  major  industry  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  newspapers  to  exploit  it  tfign 
for  radio  to  exploit  newspapers.  The 
radio  does  not  announce  the  contents  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  except,  of  course, 
in  a  few  newspaper-owned  stations,  and 
there  is  no  rea.son  for  newspapers  to  do 
it  for  radio. 

When  railroad  trains  were  new  the 
newspapers  published  the  time-tables  as 
a  novel  thing.  The  public  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  for  them  there.  But  after 
the  newspapers  ceased  to  publish  them, 
time-tables  were  orinted  elsewhere  and 
advertising  of  railroads  found  its  way 
into  the  newspaper  columns.  If  news¬ 
papers  are  to  accustom  the  public  to  turn 
to  them  for  contents  of  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  a  habit  is  being  built  that  may  be 
hard  to  correct ;  but  when  it  is  corrected 
the  important  programs  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  advertising  columns  and 
the  rest  will  pass  unnoticed,  as  they 
should. 

A  large  nart  of  the  present  difficulties 
due  to  radio  broadcasting  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  just  as  soon  as  publishers  drop 
their  local  competitive  difficulties  and  to 
put  radio  and  the  press  on  a  basis  where 
they  can  compete  with  fairness  to  each 
other.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
industries  which  are,  or  should  be,  watch¬ 
ing  with  bated  breath  to  see  if  news¬ 
papers  act  to  protect  themselves  in  this 
manner.  They  are  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try,  many  of  whose  leading  units  are  now 
operating  at  40  to  50  per  cent  capacity, 
and  the  railroads,  which  would  hardly 
welcome  a  drop  of  another  million  or  so 
tons  of  newsprint  freight  on  top  of  their 
pre.sent  difficulties. 

Ei.zey  Roberts.  Chairman. 
Amon  G.  Carter  John  S.  Cohen 

I.  R.  Knowland 


J.  R.  STILL  BUYS  PAPER 

T.  R.  .Still,  formerly  with  Portland 
(Ore.)  dailies,  has  bought  the  Peninsula 
Herald  from  E.  L.  Merritt.  The  paper 
is  published  in  a  Portland  suburb. 
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EDITORS  PUSH  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  STUDY 

Shedd,  Bellamy,  Patterson,  Beck  Re-Elected,  Kirchhofer  Succeeds  Creager  —  Board  Committee 
to  Draft  New  Disciplinary  Amendment  —  Interpretative  News  Stressed  by  Speakers 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Thorough  investigation  of  the  field 
of  education  for  journalism  and  the 
opportunities  in  newspaper  work  for  men 
so  trained  was  approved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  its 
ninth  annual  meeting  in  Washington  last 
week. 

Amendment  of  the  by-laws  to  em¬ 
power  the  Society  to  censure,  suspend  or 
expel  unworthy  members  was  again  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting,  being  finally  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  board  of  directors, 
with  the  request  to  submit  their  proposal 
to  the  entire  membership  three  months 
in  advance  of  the  1932  meeting. 

These  were  the  outstanding  legislative 
matters  considered  by  the  gathering, 
which  devoted  most  of  its  working  time 
to  an  excellent  program  of  addresses, 
and  its  luncheon  hours  and  evenings  to 
round-table  shop-talks  on  editorial  office 
problems. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the 
Philadclf>liia  Bulletin,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  the  first  and  second  vice- 
presidents,  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Grove  Patterson, 
Toledo  Blade,  respectively,  were  also  re¬ 
elected.  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  declined  a  fifth  term  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  News,  who  has 
served  twice  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  F2.  S.  Heck,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  continues  as  treasurer,  having  held 
that  office  since  the  Society’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Creager,  Mr.  Shedd,  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Willis 
J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors, 
for  a  three-year  term. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  favoring 
the  survey  of  journalistic  education,  both 
before  and  after  graduation,  grew  out  of 
a  recent  joint  meeting  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Society,  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism.  This 
meeting  in  turn  traces  to  several  reports 
of  the  Society’s  committees  on  journal¬ 
istic  instruction,  which  for  some  years 
have  advocated  that  a  survey  be  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  some  other 
qualified  body.  Approval  of  this  idea 
was  given  by  the  joint  meeting,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Society  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  forwarding  its 
progress  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  resolution  adopted  Saturday  reads : 

“The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  regards  the  development  of 
journalistic  education  of  high  standards 
and  of  practical  application  as  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  and  it  desires  to  promote 
such  development  to  the  furthest  possible 
extent.  The  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  Society  in 
the  initiation  of  co-operative  study  by  its 
repre.sentatives,  together  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  schools  of  journalism 
and  other  newspaper  organizations  mer¬ 
its  our  hearty  approval.  Therefore  be  it 
“Resoi-VF-d,  that  the  President  and 
Board  of  Directors  be  advised  to  carry 
on  this  work  by  continuance  of  proper 
representation  of  the  Society  on  the  joint 
committee  that  has  been  created  for  this 
imporant  study.  Be  it  also 
“Resolved,  that  the  effort  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  education  for  and  the  practice 
and  opportunities  of  journalism  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  or  some  other  com¬ 
petent  organization  be  continued,  as  we 
regard  such  a  survey  as  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  involved.  And  be 
it  further 

“Resolx-ed,  that  a  full  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Society  in  this  matter 
and  of  the  results  accomplished  or  prog¬ 
ress  made,  be  presented  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society.’’ 


The  issue  of  the  Society’s  disciplinary 
powers,  or  lack  of  them,  over  its  mem¬ 
bership,  was  again  raised  by  Mr.  Abbot, 
long  a  champion  of  the  organization’s 
right  and  duty  to  demand  and  enforce  the 
highest  ethical  standards  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Calling  attention  to  the  indictment 
of  a  member  of  the  Society,  Col.  Luke 
Lea,  publisher  of  Nashville,  Memphis, 
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and  Knoxville  newspapers,  on  charges 
arising  out  of  his  banking  transactions  in 
several  states,  Mr.  Abbot  declared  that 
in  the  event  of  conviction  of  Col.  Lea, 
tlie  Society  would  lx-  powerless  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  disapproval  of  his  acts.  This,  he 
said,  he  regarded  as  intolerable.  With  no 
discussion  from  the  floor,  Mr.  Abbot 
presented  a  resolution  for  reference  to  the 
resolutions  commit‘“e,  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  be,  and  hereby  is,  instructed  to 
offer  for  consideration  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  drawn  by 
John  W.  Davis,  or  its  equivalent,  provid¬ 
ing  for  disciplinary  powers,  and  that  the 
Board  be  requested  to  give  the  prescribed 
formal  notice  to  all  members  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  submission  of  tliat  amendment.’’ 

Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  I.ouis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  dean  of  the  Society,  reported  Sat¬ 
urday  that  the  resolutions  committee  was 
unwilling  to  accept  as  its  own  Mr. 
•Abbot’s  draft  of  the  resolution,  because 
the  purport  of  that  resolution  would  in¬ 
struct  the  board  to  do  what  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  required  the  board  to  do  only  in  the 
exercise  of  its  judgment  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  prescribed  procedure.  It 
would,  he  continued,  deprive  the  board 
of  its  constitutional  right  to  exercise  its 
judgment  on  the  question  and  would  be 
in  effect  a  formal  expression  by  the 
Society  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  its 
board  of  directors.  He  .said  it  would 
also  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  an  unconstitutional  suspension 
of  a  constitutional  procedure  in  so  far 
as  the  prescribed  deliberation  and  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  board  are  concerned. 

The  resolutions  committee  then  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Abbot  resolution  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  board  with  the  request  that 
it  be  given  due  consideration  and  action 
in  accordance  with  the  board’s  best 
judgment. 

This  solution  did  not  find  the  expected 
approval.  .As  usual,  the  di.scussion  di¬ 
vided  fairly  evenly  between  the  protag¬ 
onists  of  strong  disciplinary  powers,  led 
by  Mr.  .Abbot  and  Tom  Wallace.  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  and  those  who 


believe  that  such  powers  cannot  be  vested 
in  the  Society  without  danger  to  its  mem- 
Ijership  and  the  newspapers  they  repre¬ 
sent.  The  record  of  the  discussion  totals 
about  20,000  words  and  includes  most  of 
the  arguments  with  which  the  Society  has 
been  familiar  since  1924,  and  numerous 
suggested  formulae  for  meeting  the 
present  situation.  The  conflicting  view¬ 
points  were  finally  harmonized  by  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  who  moved  the  following  substi¬ 
tute  resolution ; 

“That  a  committee  of  the  board  be 
appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  make  recommendations  which 
will  permit  the  action  of  this  Society  on 
a  concrete  proposal  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.” 

•An  amendment,  proposed  by  A.  O.  H. 
Grier,  editor  of  livery  Evening,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  was  accepted  by  Mr  Law¬ 
rence,  and  as  adopted,  requires  that  the 
committee  be  reriuested  to  draft  its  pro¬ 
posal  and  submit  it  to  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  at  least  three  months  before  the 
next  annual  convention. 

Thus  ended  another  chapter  in  the 
eight-year-long  effort  of  the  Society  to 
apply  to  its  own  membership  discipline 
similar  to  that  of  the  bar  and  medical 
associations.  Arising  in  1924  from  the 
Itarticipation  of  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal  in 
a  manner  deemed  discreditable  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  question  has  been  Ix'fore  every 
subsequent  meeting.  Attempted  trial  of 
the  accused  member  by  the  directors  re¬ 
vealed  legal  defects  in  the  Society’s  con¬ 
stitution,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
made  prosecution  impossible  without 
liability  to  heavy  damages.  Two  years 
ago  John  W.  Davis,  prominent  interna¬ 
tional  lawyer,  was  retained  to  draw  an 
amendment  to  the  Society’s  fundamental 
law  which  would  give  the  disciplinary 
iKiwers  without  the  liability.  After  a 
stormy  discussion  in  1929,  the  proposed 
amendment  failed  to  receive  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  present  at  the 
meeting,  although  it  did  receive  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  votes  cast.  Incidentally,  the 
member  accused  in  1924  voluntarily  re¬ 
signed  after  the  Society  had  decided  that 
it  could  not  prosecute  him. 

Without  discussion  the  Society  adopted 
the  following  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wallace : 

“Resolved,  that  a  committee,  of  which 
the  author  of  this  resolution  shall  not  be 
a  memlter,  be  formed  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  adding  desirable  member¬ 
ship  otherwise  than  by  membership 
drives,  and  that  the  committee  consider 
the  question  of  establishing  a  standard 
of  eligibility  based  otherwise  than,  mainly, 
upon  iMjpulatirm  of  cities  which  (are 
scenes  of  publication  of  new'spapers.” 

Other  re.solutions  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  for  the  use  of  its  quarters  and 
other  courtesies  extended  during  the 
meeting;  to  James  D.  Preston,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  and 
to  William  Donaldson,  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  w'ho  handled 
the  details  of  registration  and  other  or¬ 
ganization  matters,  and  to  the  program 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Kirchhofer. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  schools 
of  journalism,  the  only  formal  committee 
report  presented  to  the  Society,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  final  session.  Its  text  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  78  of  this  week’s  issue. 
The  reports  of  President  Shedd  and 
Secretary  Creager  were  published  last 
week  in  these  columns.  Treasurer  Beck 
reported  a  balance  of  more  than  $4,000, 
approximately  $900  more  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Social  events  at  the  meeting  were  un¬ 
usual  in  that  the  principal  functions  were 
“not  ff)r  publication.”  President  Hoover 
entertained  the  members  at  the  White 
House  for  almost  two  hours  on  Thurs¬ 


day  evening,  discussing  current  affairs 
frankly  and  informally  under  the  seal 
of  confidence.  A  similar  seal  was  laid 
on  the  annual  banquet  for  the  first  time, 
no  report  being  made  of  the  addresses  of 
Col.  Arthur  Woods,  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Unemployment, 
who  discussed  the  industrial  outlook; 
Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  revealed  some  facts  on  in¬ 
ternational  trade ;  U.  S.  Senator-elect 
Bulow,  of  South  Dakota,  who,  as  a 
Democrat,  discussed  the  Republican 
party;  and  U.  S.  Senator  Hastings  of 
Delaware,  who  presented  a  Republican 
viewpoint  on  the  Democrats.  Attendance 
at  the  banquet  was  smaller  than  in  1930, 
when  the  speakers  included  President 
Hoover,  Wickham  Steed  of  London,  and 
Andre  Geraud  of  Paris. 

Several  of  the  formal  addresses  be¬ 
fore  the  business  sessions  emphasized 
the  need  for  interpretation  of  news,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Washington  and  foreign 
affairs.  Interpretation,  carefully  labeled 
as  such,  goes  with  all  news,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  in  a  thoughtful  study  of  a  “Free 
Press  and  Free  Government”  by  William 
J.  Donovan,  former  assistant  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General. 

Coi.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  declared  that  newspapers  must 
avail  themselves  of  all  possible  scientific 
discoveries  if  they  are  to  meet  and  over- 
ci>me  the  competition  of  new  agencies  of 
communication,  young,  unburdened  with 
the  newspaper’s  great  investment  and 
with  the  resentments  that  newspapers 
have  inevitably  incurred  in  presentation 
of  news.  Newsprint  used  by  American 
newspapers,  he  said,  is  far  inferior  to 
that  used  abroad,  partly  due  to  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  publishers,  partly 
due  to  the  cost  factor,  partly  to  the  high 
tariff  laid  upon  better-grade  papers. 

The  importance  of  studying  newspaper 
fields  and  of  developing  the  local  news 
best  adapted  to  the  field’s  character  was 
stated  by  S.  P.  Weston,  of  New  York, 
whose  views  at  greater  length  are  being 
presented  in  a  series  of  three  articles,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  these 
columns  last  week.  The  second  appears 
in  this  issue. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  political  commentator 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  described  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  writer  whose  only  duty  is 
to  present  interpretative  news.  His 
amusing  and  instructive  description  ajv- 
pears  on  a  subsequent  page,  as  does  the 
paper  of  Richard  A^.  Oulahan,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times,  who  reviewed  the  progress  of 
AYashington  correspondence  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  of  Albin  E.  Johnson,  for¬ 
mer  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Nezv 
York  World,  who  gave  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  international  politics. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  exhaustively  described  past 
and  Dresent  free  publicity  practices  in 
the  first  address  on  the  program.  It  is 
given  substantially  on  another  page. 

The  final  address  on  the  speaking 
program  was  a  reminiscent  talk  by  Jay 
E.  House,  columnist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis,  was  an  interested  listener  at 
several  sessions  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Curtis  greeted  the  Society  briefly. 

That  radio  stations  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  press  was  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  majority  of  the  score  or  so  of 
members  attending  the  shop  talk  on  that 
subject  conducted  bv  AV.  G.  Vorne,  Sun- 
dav  editor  of  the  Clez’cland  Plain 
Dealer  and  A^olnev  D.  Hurd,  radio 
editor  of  the  Christian  Seience  Monitor. 

“Building  a  Citv  Staff,”  in  the  shop 
talk  session  presided  over  by  Arthur  J. 
Sinnott,  managing  editor  Nezmrk  fN.J.J 
Nezvs  and  addressed  bv  Henry  Justin 
Smith.  Chicago  Daily  Nezos.  resolved  it¬ 
self  pretty  much  into  a  personal  equation. 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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LABOR  PRESS  ALLY  IN  FREEDOM  BATTLE 

Federation’s  Fight  Against  Injunctive  Abuses  Cited  by  President  William  Green  as  Evidence  of 
.  Common  Interest — Warns  Elditors  Against  False  Spokesmen  for  Workers 


'T'  HERE  are  many  reasons  why  the 
relationship  of  lattor  and  the  press 
has  become  more  interesting  than  it  was 
many  years  ago.  1  speak  with  reference 
to  labor  and  the  press  in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  way.  The  term  applies 
to  labor  organized  and  unorganized.  In 
making  this  statement,  distinction  must 
be  made  between  these  two  groups.  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  working  men  and  women 
supply  the  instrumentality  through  which 
expression  can  be  given  to  the  opinion, 
the  judgment,  and  the  decision  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  working  men  and  women  upon 
economic,  social  and  political  questions. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  mass  of  un¬ 
organized  workers  have  no  medium  of 
expression.  They  can  not  speak  collect- 
tivcly  nor  do  they  act  collect¬ 
ively.  This  is  the  outstanding  differ¬ 
ence  which  exists  between  the  two 
groups.  However,  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  modern  industrial  developments 
affect  all  classes  of  working  men  and 
women. 

The  press  is  interested  in  these  prob¬ 
lems  because  the  public  is  interested,  not 
only  in  the  problems  hut  also  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  labor  concerning  them.  It 
was  both  logical  and  inevitable  that  with 
the  growth  of  industry  during  our  entire 
natifmal  life  problems  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  equally  important  with  economic 
and  technological  questions  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Referring  specificallv  to  the  subject  of 
organized  labor  and  the  press,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  one  toward 
the  other  is  determined  by  the  symja- 
thetic  interest,  personal  contacts,  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  and  the  civic  and 
social  value  placed  upon  the  efforts  of 
labor  to  elevate  and  improve  its  living 
standards.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
launch  a  movement  having  for  its  objec¬ 
tive  higher  living  standards,  social  and 
civic  l>ctterment,  without  meeting  resist¬ 
ance  and  opposition.  You  cannot  fight 
and  struggle  without  inflicting  wounds 
and  leaving  scars.  This  is  as  character¬ 
istically  true  of  collective  struggle  as  it 
is  of  individual  clashing.  Obviously,  the 
historic  struggles  of  labor  organized,  act¬ 
ing  collectively,  during  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy-five  v’ears  in  our 
country,  has  supplied  interesting  news, 
sometimes  sensational  in  character,  to 
the  press. 

I  would  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  state 
to  this  representative  group  that  many 
times  organized  labor  has  strongly  re¬ 
sented  unfair  reports  of  these  clashings, 
and  indu.strial  struggles  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  growth  and  the  expand¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  organized  labor  move¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Those  who  have  acquainted  themselves 
with  the  facts  which  were  incidental  to 
the  progress  and  experience  of  labor  well 
understand  that  there  was  a  period  when, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  persecution 
to  which  lalxir  groups  were  submitted,  it 
became  secretive.  Tlie  Knights  of  Ualxir 
stand  out  as  a  concrete  evidence  of  that 
fact.  Its  ritual,  its  secret  form  of  or¬ 
ganization.  all  of  its  business  transacted 
in  a  secretive  way  made  it  impossible  for 
the  press  to  secure  accurate  and  reliable 
information.  This  form  of  organization 
was  the  only  kind  possible  at  the  time  of 
its  origin  and  formation.  Time  and  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  have  wrought  changes. 
Labor  now  seeks  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  claim. 

It  was  only  when  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  working  men  and  women  became 
better  understood  and  when  the  public 
became  enlightened  with  regard  to  its  ob¬ 
jectives  and  ideals,  that  labor  began  to 
receive  the  commendation  of  the  press. 
There  has  been  steady  advancement  with 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  understanding 
on  the  nart  of  mtich  of  the  press  and 
labor.  From  this  advancement  labor  has 
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learned  to  place  a  great  value  upon  public 
opinion  and  uimjii  the  power  of  the  press 
to  mold  and  shape  public  opinion  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  community  and  public  interest. 

Like  other  great  movements  which 
have  been  made  up  of  sincere,  earnest, 
and  honest  men  and  women,  organized 
labor  has  been  misrepresented  by  design¬ 
ing  people  who,  in  the  name  of  lalxjr 
have  organized  working  people  into 
movements  which  are  destructive  and  im¬ 
possible.  The  press  has  been  freciuently 
deceived  because  in  their  news  columns 
and  editorials  they  refer  to  these  mis¬ 
guided  groups  as  labor  organizations  and 
to  their  representatives  as  labor  spokes¬ 
men.  They  neither  represent  labor  nor  do 
they  speak  for  labor.  Those  uninformed 
and  unaetjuainted,  however,  with  the 
development  of  the  organized  labor  move¬ 
ment  in'  the  Unite<l  States  become  con¬ 
fused  and  are  unable  to  discriminate 
between  these  groups  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  who  masquerade  as  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  organized  labor. 

It  is  in  this  particular  field  where  the 
press  can  render  a  distinct  public  serv¬ 
ice.  The  public  generally  can  only  learn 
of  the  difference  between  those  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  anel  those  represented  by  others 
who,  without  authority,  assume  to  speak 
for  labor  through  facts  and  information 
being  presented  by  the  press. 

There  is  an  eternal  conflict  constantly 
going  on  between  organized  lalM)r  and 
these  destructive,  unethical  and  impractic¬ 
able  groups,  of  which  many  receive  or¬ 
ganization,  inspiration  and  financial 
support  from  abroad.  They  represent  a 
philosophy  that  is  in  constant  opposition 
to  the  philosophy  espoused  and  advocated 
by  the  American  Federation  of  1-abor. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  bona  fide  labor  movement  with 
these  groups  which  use  the  name  of  labor 
as  a  password  to  legi.slative  assemblies, 
public  meetings  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Because  of  the  amazing  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  public  at¬ 
tention  is  being  centered  uptm  it  and  upon 
the  problems  which  arise  out  of  industrial 
development  and  evolution.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  .American  genius 
and  science  will  continue  to  contribute  to¬ 
ward  the  expansion,  efficiency  and  per¬ 
fection  of  industry.  That,  in  turn,  will 


result  in  an  increase  in  technical  prob¬ 
lems  and  social  unrest  growing  out  of 
differences  in  opinion  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  industrial  earnings.  The  press 
can  serve  as  a  medium  through  which 
all  of  these  difficulties  can  be  widely  con¬ 
sidered  following  their  presentation  in  an 
impartial  and  accurate  way.  Out  of  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  will 
grow  a  well  defined  and  well  founded 
public  opinion  in  support  of  a  humane 
relationship  and  a  social  justice  plan 
which  will  contribute  toward  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  American  industry  and 
those  associated  with  it. 

There  are  several  matters  of  mutual 
interest  existing  between  the  press  and 
organized  labor  to  which  1  feel  I  can 
appropriately  call  your  attention.  There 
is  no  movement  established  within  our 
national  and  political  life  which  defends 
more  staunchly  and  uncompromisingly 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
than  does  the  organized  lab,.yr  movement. 
It  regards  this  vital  principle  as  a  sacred 
heritage  which  it  should  and  must  defend 
at  any  cost. 

Figuratively  speaking,  organized  labor 
may  not  agree  with  all  that  is  printed 
and  published,  but  it  will  fight  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  the  press  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  publish  it.  Organized 
labor  will  never  compromise  upon  this 
principle. 

1  am  certain  that  it  will  be  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  representatives  of  the  press 
when  I  state  that  this  very  principle  is 
involved  in  a  very  large  way  in  the 
fight  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  enactment  of  injunction 
relief  legislation.  We  have  regarded  the 
injunction  orders  of  some  equity  courts 
commanding  labor,  under  penalty  of 
punishment,  to  refrain  from  printing  and 
publishing  facts  concerning  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  and  industrial  struggles  as  a 
transgression  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Labor  views  with  grave  concern  the 
encroachment  of  equity  courts  upon  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  this  cardinal, 
fundamental,  vital  principle.  Even  the 
slightest  encroachment  may  prove  to  be 
a  wedge  which,  if  unopposed,  will  permit 
a  further  abuse  of  the  restrictive  powers 
of  equity  courts. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  suppression 
of  news  circulated  bv  handbills,  circulars 


At  the  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week,  left  to  right — Janies  A.  Stuart.  Indianapolis  Star;  Dwight 
Marvin,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record;  Tom  Wallace,  Louiscille  Times;  Burrows 
Matthews,  Buffalo  (N.Y.I  (lourier-Kxpress.  and  Albert  W.  Cummins, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News. 


and  through  the  labor  press  to  the  ham¬ 
pering  and  hindering  of  the  newspapers 
in  their  expression  of  news  relating  to 
strikes  and  labor  disputes.  This  is  a 
matter  of  very  vital,  mutual  interest  to 
the  press  and  to  labor.  Our  mutual 
interest  compels  labor  and  the  press  to 
stand  firmly  together  in  support  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  one  great,  cardinal 
principle  upon  which  our  very  govern¬ 
ment  rests. 

Through  the  years  of  growth  and 
progress  made  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  a  labor  press  has  been 
formed  and  established  until  it  has 
reached  sizeable  proportions.  There  are 
hundreds  of  papers,  periodicals  and 
magazines  which  can  properly  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  part  of  the  labor  press.  .All 
of  these  publications  have  been  established 
through  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
labor  groups  or  by  individuals  associated 
with  labor  or  interested  in  its  affairs. 
Here,  again,  in  this  field,  there  are  pub¬ 
lications  speaking  in  the  name  of  labor 
and  in  behalf  of  labor  which  have  no 
legitimate  or  moral  claim  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  a  privilege.  The  independent 
press  represented  in  this  meeting  must 
be  sufficiently  discerning  to  distinguish 
between  publications  classified  as  a  part 
of  the  labor  press  recognized  by  the 
.American  Federation  of  I.abor  and  these 
publications  claiming  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  labor  but  without  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  membership  of  the  .American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  made  up  of  prac¬ 
tical,  loyal,  devoted  members  of  society. 
They  believe  in  our  free  government  and 
its  institutions.  Thousands  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  printing  industry  and 
in  the  publication  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers.  They  do  not  expect,  nor  do  they 
ask  for.  any  special  consideration  in  the 
presentation,  through  the  press,  of  their 
plans,  policies  and  accomplishments  or 
of  their  side  of  any  controversy  which 
may  arise  between  employers  and 
employes.  They  ask  only  that  justice 
and  fair  play  shall  be  accorded  them.  In 
all  human  interest  stories  relating  to 
labor  and  labor’s  experiences  they  covet 
only  that  it  shall  all  be  presented  with¬ 
out  bias  and  in  a  truthful,  just  and 
interesting  way. 

Labor  is  encouraged  and  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  it  becomes 
evident  that  those  who  control  the  press 
of  the  nation  are  being  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  altruism  and  consideration  for 
the  riehts  of  those  who  toil  and  serve 
so  faithfully  in  industry. 

BYRNS  ON  STATE  COMMISSION 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  has  been  appointed  by  Goy.  Par¬ 
nell  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
will  survey  the  financial  requirements  of 
Arkansas  public  schools.  Its  report  will 
determine  whether  a  special  legislative 
session  is  to  be  called  for  remedial 
action. 

PLANNING  GOLF  TOURNEY 

The  annual  Toledo  Blade  editorial  de¬ 
partment  golf  tournament  will  start 
June  6.  It  will  be  a  handicap  affair,  with 
match  play,  Plummer  W  hipple  and  Wil¬ 
ber  Bach  of  the  sports  department,  who 
are  in  charge,  have  announced.  W’illiam 
H.  Mylander,  head  of  the  rewrite  staff, 
is  the  present  champion. 

MATSON  RETURNS 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Titnes,  returned  to  his  desk 
April  20  following  nearly  a  month’s 
absence,  during  which  he  was  operated 
for  appendicitis  in  the  Preston  Springs. 
Ont.,  clinic.  Mr.  Matson  is  now  fully 
recovered. 
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“Wretched  Newsprint”  and  Lack  of  Color  in  News  Presentation  Cited  by  Col,  McCormick — Scientific 
Discoveries  Have  Made  and  Altered  Character  of  Journalism  for  Century 


Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  pre¬ 
face  mv  remarks  with  a  report  of 


A  face  my  remarks  with  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  I  regret  that  this  report  must 
be  extremely  sketchy.  The  one  great 
case  for  which  our  Committee  was 
formed,  the  Minnesota  case,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  now  awaiting 
its  decision. 

In  Minnesota,  a  Repealer  Bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  and  is  being 
held  in  abeyance. 

\  similar  case  arose  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  where  a  public  utility  com¬ 
pany  sued  to  enjoin  a  newspaper  from 
editorials  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
company,  approved  by  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  which  resulted  in  a  10-cent  fare  in 
one  part  of  the  community.  That  case 
is  in  the  Wisconsin  courts.  There  was 
the  effort  to  tax  advertising  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  There  are  several  bills  radically 
attacking  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Missouri.  There  is  the  law  which  I 
believe  has  been  finally  enacted  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  forbidding  the  publication  of 
news  relating  to  crimes  committed  by 
minors.  There  is  an  ordinance  proposed 
in  .\tlanta.  Ga..  giving  the  police  censor¬ 
ship  rights.  There  are  bills  on  the  other 
side  in  several  jurisdictions,  exempting 
newspaper  reporters  from  the  duty  of 
giving  testimony  in  criminal  cases  if 
they  previously  published  their  evidence 
in  the  newspaper. 

There  are  matters  of  individual  con¬ 
tact  and  clashes  with  different  courts, 
the  testimony  of  which  was  in  Cleveland 
last  year  in  the  racetrack  case. 

The  subject  has  always  been  as  wide 
as  journalism.  It  is  certainly  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  Committee  as  now 
constituted  to  take  effective  action  on. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  w'ould  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  any  organization  we  could 
effect  to  bring  all  the  information 
together,  and  if  we  did,  I  don’t  know 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  anything 
like  a  consensus  of  opinion  upon  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  publication. 

This  much  I  think  is  obvious,  that  this 
organization  should  have  a  salaried 
secretary  who  can  collect  all  the  different 
enactments,  proposed  enactments,  and 
incidents,  and  index  them  so  that  we  can 
find  out  something  about  the  trend  of 
events. 

Turning  now  to  the  topic  of  my  talk 
today,  it  is  prepared  entirely  for  the  use 
of  our  profession.  I  want  to  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  press  is  not,  as  frequently  sug¬ 
gested.  the  product  of  newsp.aper  editors 
and  publishers.  On  the  contrary,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  press  has  been  the  adaption 
of  conditions  and  means  by  capable  men, 
just  as  have  been  all  other  successes. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  restrictions  upon  its  activities,  but 
do  we  dwell  enough  upon  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  passing  centuries  which 
have  made  the  press  possible  and  the 
changing  conditions  which  are  now 
bringing  competition  to  the  press? 

Obviously,  it  was  the  growth  of  liter¬ 
acy  which  made  the  press  possible  either 
as  a  commercial  or  a  political  institution. 
For  hundreds  of  years  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  it  was  disgraceful  to  know 
how  to  write  or  to  read.  One  dynasty 
was  driven  from  the  throne  of  EnglantI 
because  the  head  of  the  dynastv  wrote 
portry.  Obviously,  as  long  as  that  con¬ 
dition  maintained  there  was  no  room  for 
a  press. 

Shakespeare  wrote  not  for  readers  but 
for  listeners,  and  so  did  the  poets.  At 
the  time  of  our  revolution  free  schools 
were  forbidden  in  Virginia,  and  literacy 
was  very  limited  all  over  the  Colonies. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  spread 
of  literacy  opened  the  field  for  joumal- 
tsm,  and  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  spread 
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of  literacy  was  of  unmitigated  benefit  to 
journalism.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in 
the  larger  part  of  the  country  literacy 
has  approached  the  saturation  point  so 
that  no  more  readers  can  be  created : 
while,  on  the  other  hand  competition 
with  reading  is  developing. 

The  early  newspaper  emerged  from  a 
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handbill,  an  occasional  publication,  into 
a  five-day  morning  paper,  a  six-day 
paper  because  Sabbath  laws  prevented 
the  Sunday  newspajicr  and  a  morning 
paper  because  there  was  no  artificial 
liglit  to  use  after  dark. 

The  broadening  of  Sabbath  activities 
to  the  point  where  they  permitted  the 
Sunday  newspaper  and  forbade  about 
everything  else,  created  the  opportunity 
for  the  great  Sunday  newspaper  which 
was  the  outstanding,  prosperous  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  time. 

But,  Sunday  golf,  Sunday  automobil- 
ing,  not  to  mention  Sunday  dancing  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  Sunday  enter¬ 
tainment,  are  now  competing  with  the 
Sunday  newspaper  on  the  day  of  rest. 
Nor  can  I  find  any  indication  that  move¬ 
ments  emanating  from  whatever  source 
will  herd  the  people  back  again,  either 
into  the  exclusive  amusement  of  Sunday 
newspaper  reading  or  the  puritanical 
Sabbath. 

It  is  becoming  customary  to  erect 
statues  to  fathers  of  journalism.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  the  largest  statue,  and 
the  most  prominent  one,  in  the  field  of 
afternoon  journalism,  should  be  erected 
to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  because  it  was 
Rockefeller’s  refineries  preceding  Edi¬ 
son’s  lamp  which  furnished  a  new  world 
for  literature,  the  world  of  the  working 
man’s  evening. 

It  is  within  our  recollection  that  work¬ 
ing  hours  began  so  early  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man  did  not  read  the  morning  paper, 
but  as  the  changing  Sunday  habits  first 
benefited  and  afterwards  limited  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  so  what  kerosene  gave, 
gasoline  has  taken  away  from  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  and  what  the  electric  bulb 
has  given  the  neon  light  and  the  silver 
screen  have  removed. 

No  longer  is  the  man  confined  for 
his  evening’s  amusement  to  reading  by 
his  lamp.  The  workman  and  his  family 
go  out  in  their  motor  car  after  dark,  go 
to  the  moving  picture  theatres,  illum¬ 
inated  on  their  way  by  brilliant  electric 
signs,  and,  returning,  they  switch  on  the 
radio  for  a  final  hour  before  bedtime. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Television 
seems  to  be  just  around  the  corner, 
while  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  will  con¬ 
stantly  work  to  bring  new  forms  of  en¬ 
terprise  to  compete  with  the  old  and 
supplant  the  latter  if  they  find  insufficient 
means  to  rejuvenate  themselves. 


For  a  long  time  the  six-day  morning 
paper  remained  the  class  medium.  As 
working  hours  were  early,  morning 
newspapers  were  published  for  the  more 
affluent  and  confined  themselves  largely 
to  political  news,  less  interesting  to  the 
masses  than  amusements  and  features. 
To  the  afternoon  and  to  the  Sunday 
editors,  therefore,  may  be  attributed  the 
rise  of  popular  journalism,  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  these  newspapers 
have  suffered  more  than  the  morning 
papers  in  the  competition  of  the  new 
forms  of  amusement. 

If  it  has  not  been  done  yet,  I  suppose 
some  thoughtful,  studious  man  will  write 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  literature.  Those 
of  us  who  must  live  in  executive  positions 
cannot  wait  for  historv  we  have  to  make 
it,  and  we  have  to  make  it  on  such  frag¬ 
mentary  information  and  impressions  as 
we  can  get. 

A.  number  of  years  ago  I  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  Hungary.  I  found  myself  able  to 
read  all  the  store  signs.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  oldest  kind  of  Esperanto.  They 
were  painted.  There  were  hams  and 
sausages.  There  were  bottles,  there  were 
pictures  of  all  the  articles  offered  for 
sale,  because  in  Hungary  at  that  time 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  to  read  and  had  to  be  reached 
by  pictures. 

The  same  year  I  motored  through  Eng¬ 
land  and  over  the  attractive  signs  along 
the  road  I  remember  the  names  were 
written,  The  Four  Crowns,  The  Cock  and 
Bull,  The  Royal  Arms,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  of  all.  The  Green  Man,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  pictures  which  had  been 
painted  above  the  hostelry  door  had  given 
way  to  a  cheaper  form  of  sign  which 
literacy  permitted. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  waste  a  moment 
of  your  time  over  the  Green  Man.  The 
Green  Man  in  picture,  the  man  in  Lincoln 
green,  Rf>bin  Hood,  the  representative  of 
the  people,  democracy,  the  bandit,  the  A1 
Capone  of  his  time,  and  he  is  found  in 
every  country  under  some  similar  title. 

I  remember  running  for  public  office 
myself  in  a  November  election  and  con¬ 
templating  the  use  of  signboards  for  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  reason  that  it  is  such  a 
reproach  upon  our  profession,  if  a  politi¬ 
cian  seeks  to  use  advertising  in  some 
newspapers  for  his  benefit  he  is  black¬ 
mailed  by  other  newspapers. 

But,  at  the  time  that  I  speak  of  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
November  days  were  short  and  it  was 
repre.sented  to  me  that  the  hours  that  the 
sign  could  be  seen  were  limited,  and  thr 
best  hours,  the  evening  hours,  would  find 
the  sign  invisible. 

It  was  a  iust  criticism  then,  but  since 
then  all  billboards  have  been  electric 
lighted,  have  adopted  color  printing  and 
artistic  effects  far  beyond  those  possible 
to  tho.se  newspapers. 

I  remember  on  my  return  to  Paris  after 
the  War — the  Paris  which  had  been  so 
dark  for  so  long — I  found  that  the  dark¬ 
ened  streets  had  given  way  to  a  place  of 
lights  exceeding  the  brilliance  of  Broad¬ 
way.  and  to  the  great  success  of  the  col¬ 
ored  lights  on  the  advertising  signs  in 
Paris  I  attribute  the  less  competition  over 
there  from  other  forms  of  advertising. 

The  most  recent  form  of  competition 
to  the  newspaper  is  the  radio  which  our 
members,  by  their  free  publication  of  pro¬ 
grams,  have  done  more  to  build  up  than 
have  the  radio  owners. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  been  to  point 
out  that  a  generation  ago  the  press  cn- 
joved  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  and  advertising,  but  that 
today  it  is  faced  with  energetic  and  grow¬ 
ing  competition  in  both  of  these  fields 
which  furnish  its  only  sustenance. 


My  observation  is  that  politicians,  local 
and  national,  favor  the  radio  because, 
emulating  the  politicians  of  previous  days 
who  licensed  the  press  they  hold  the  radio 
in  their  hands.  This  is  done  under  the 
jwpular  euphemism  of  today,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  but  actually  for  private  gain. 

To  the  man  with  merchandise  for  sale, 
every  form  of  publicity  has  its  appeal.  To 
the  man  on  the  road  will  be  shown  signs 
by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  family  in  the 
home  will  penetrate  the  radio  advertise¬ 
ment.  Even  in  moving  pictures  ingenious 
advertisers  have  found  a  limited  field,  and 
of  course  all  these  forms  of  competition 
are  cutting  into  advertising  appro¬ 
priations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  it  to  be 
self-evident  that  newspapers  which  could 
hardly  carry  on  before  these  forms  of 
competition  had  been  invented  will  need 
to  strengthen  themselves  if  they  are  to 
endure  now,  and  that  newspaper  editors 
who  refuse  to  meet  changing  conditions 
will  reach  the  same  end  that  came  upon 
carriage  manufacturers,  canal  companies, 
stage  coach  owners. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  blame  the 
world-wide  economic  depression  for  the 
recent  failure  of  a  number  of  newspapers. 
Such  is  the  counsel  of  despair. 

Rather  let  us  say  that  unsound  and 
mismanaged  newspapers  were  carried 
along  on  the  false  prosperity  of  the  last 
decade. 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  continue  must 
make  better  newspapers  than  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  today,  papers  with  more  appeal  than 
those  of  today,  and  we  must  do  it  not  by 
increasing  cant  or  by  indecent  appeal,  but 
by  better  editing.  Our  colleges  and 
schools  are  turning  out  in  large  numbers 
educated  men  and  women  to  form  staffs 
much  more  competent  than  were  available 
for  the  publishers  of  a  previous  day.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  this  raw  material 
and  make  newspapers  which  people  will 
want  in  preference  to  other  forms  of 
relaxation  or  education,  or  whatever 
euphemism  you  wish  to  use. 

\\'e  are  faced  by  the  competition  of 
science,  and  we  must  meet  science  with 
science. 

To  specify,  the  greatest  expense  to  all 
of  us,  is  printing  paper.  The  paper  we 
use  is  wretched.  It  is  out  of  date. 

We  have  a  poor  sheet  of  newspaper 
partly  because  we  have  been  indifferent, 
partly  because  we  have  lieen  parsimonious 
and  have  dwelt  on  price  rather  than  qual¬ 
ity,  and  partly  because  our  paternal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  endless  interference  with 
business,  forbids  the  importation  of  a  liet 
ter  sheet  without  piiying  a  prohibitive 
tariff.  The  humor  of  it  is  that  the  raw 
material  necessary  to  turn  our  miserable 
sheet  into  such  a  sheet  as  the  London 
Times  uses  is  produced  in  the  United 
.States  and  would  have  to  lie  exported  to 
Canada  to  be  made  into  paper  and  brought 
back  here. 

May  I  .say  in  all  seriousness  that  in  a 
world  of  color,  where  houses  are  colored 
without  and  within,  where  clothes  are 
colored,  where  table  linen  and  even  table¬ 
ware  are  colored,  and  even  bed-linen  is 
being  colored  today,  we  cannot  afford  to 
plug  along  behind  the  procession  in  som¬ 
ber  black  and  white. 

If  it  be  said  in  our  defense  that  the 
press  manufacturers  lack  enterprise, 
haven’t  furnished  us  with  the  kind  of 
presses  we  feel  they  should  furnish  us, 
the  fact  is  we  pay  the  piper,  and  we  are 
the  losers. 

I  don’t  think  a  newspaper  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  edited  from  the  business  office 
by  a  man  who  devotes  himself  preponder¬ 
antly  to  the  income  departments  of  his 
paper,  pushing  off  editorial  responsibil¬ 
ities  on  corporations  and  associations, 
whether  privately  managed,  cooperative, 
or  communistic.  Oxiperation  between 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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■T  about  what  makes  a  politician  mad, 
how  he  reacts  when  he  gets  mad,  and 
what  are  the  experiences  of  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  makes  him  mad.  In  the 
first  place,  1  should  explain  that  I  work 
for  a  paper — the  Baltimore  Sun — which 
lets  me  write  a  daily  column  on  politics 
on  the  front  page,  exactly  the  way  I  want 
to  write  it.  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  in¬ 
volve  them  in  libel  suits  or  abuse  the 
freedom  they  give  me  by  being  malicious 
or  lying  or  being  venal  or  unbalanced,  or 
permitting  myself  to  be  used  by  any  party 
or  person,  or  try  to  use  the  paper  for  any 
ulterior  purpose,  they  could,  would  and 
should  cut  my  head  off.  But,  as  long  as 
I  show  enough  sense  and  decency  not  to 
do  any  of  those  things  they  let  me  alone. 
Occasionally  they  roughly  assault  me  in 
the  editorial  columns  when  I  crack  one 
of  their  pet  policies,  but  they  let  me  fight 
back  in  mine,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
string  tied  to  me.  It  is  an  exceptional 
paper  and  a  broadminded  management 
that  would  treat  a  man  that  way.  I  am 
free  as  a  bird,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
it  seems  to  me  the  best  job  in  the  world. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  other  newspaper 
man  here  has  exactly  that  sort  of  job. 
My  stuff  is  not  syndicated  so  that  I  do 
not  have  to  write  with  the  idea  of  pleas¬ 
ing  other  papers  besides  The  Sun,  which 
is  very  easily  pleased.  And  1  do  not 
have  to  bother  with  the  spot  news  at  all. 
What  I  do  is  write  about  the  news  and 
about  the  men  in  the  news  as  1  see  it, 
and  them.  The  Sun  wants  me  to  do  that 
frankly  and  freely  and  that’s  the  way  I 
try  to  do  it.  Of  course,  it’s  often  very 
critical,  but  what  in  the  main  I  do  is 
write  in  my  column  the  things  other 
newspapermen  over  here  may  think  and 
say  but  don’t  get  the  chance  to  write, 
through  lack  of  time  or  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Now  as  to  the  effect.  Newspaj^r  pub¬ 
licity  is  so  large  a  part  of  ^litics  that 
it  is  hard  to  overstate  it.  The  depend¬ 
ence  of  politicians  upon  publicity  is  really 
complete.  It’s  no  use  a  man  being  a  good 
President,  or  Senator,  or  Congressman, 
unless  he  can  get  the  fact  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  What  every  public  man  here 
from  the  President  in  the  White  House 
down  to  the  most  obscure  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  w'ants  is  pub- 
licity. 

Now  it  isn’t  just  publicity  the  politician 
W’ants — it’s  favorable  publicity.  The  old 
adage  that  “it  is  better  to  be  roasted  than 
ignored’’  is  amusing  but  not  true.  There 
isn’t  a  public  man  anywhere  who  in  his 
heart  subscribes  to  it.  There  isn’t  one 
anywhere  who  doesn’t  wince  from  news¬ 
paper  criticism.  And  the  higher  they 
climb,  the  more  they  wince.  Their 
reactions  are  interesting  and  standard¬ 
ized — always  the  same  at  bottom,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  detail.  If  it  is  unfavorable 
publicity  for  himself  or  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  opponent,  the  invariable 
tendency  of  the  politician  is  to  ascribe  a 
sinister  or  ulterior  motive  to  the  writer, 
if  he  is  able  to  identify  him.  He  does 
this  even  when  he  can’t  contradict  the 
facts.  There  are  two  things  about  a 
newspaper  w’riter  that  a  politician  is 
utterly  unable  to  understand.  One  is  that 
it  is  entirely  stupid  of  the  writer  not  to 
tell  the  truth.  If  he  lies  or  fakes  deliber¬ 
ately,  or  if  he  is  consistently  inaccurate 
or  personally  prejudiced,  the  man  he  most 
damages  is  himself.  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  lose  his  job. 

The  other  thing  the  politician  can’t 
comprehend  is  that  a  new’spaperman  as 
an  individual  may  be  partisan  in  politics 
and  still  be  entirely  non-partisan  when 
it  comes  to  writing  politics  for  his  paper. 
Last  summer,  for  example,  I  wrote  a 
magazine  article  about  the  remarkable 
job  Charley  Michelson  has  done  down 
here  as  the  Democratic  publicity  agent. 
It  gave  Charley  a  good  deal  of  credit  for 


the  unpopularity  of  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration,  made  him  out  a  pretty  big  fellow, 
and  he  liked  it.  But  Mr.  Raskob  and 
Mr.  Shouse,  both  of  whom  have  distinct 
delusions  of  grandeur,  didn’t  like  it  be¬ 
cause  I  said  that  Charley  was  four  times 
as  smart  as  either,  which  he  is.  So  they 
put  out  a  lot  of  propaganda  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  that  I  was  a  Hoover  spokes¬ 
man  and  the  article  had  been  inspired 
by  Republican  headquarters. 

Some  months  later  I  wrote  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  article  about  Mr.  Fess,  the  Re¬ 
publican  chairman,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
have  consistently  performed  in  a  silly 
way  and  to  be  incurably  addicted  to  say¬ 
ing  silly  things.  By  his  friends  I  was 
denounced  as  a  wet  Democrat  in  the  pay 
of  the  Anti-Prohibition  Association.  On** 
Democratic  Senator  had  an  interestmg 
explanation  which  had  quite  a  run,  as  to 
why  I  did  not  criticise  Mr.  Hoover  as 
savagely  as  I  did  Mr.  Coolidge.  I  had, 
he  explained,  made  a  deal  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  by  which  John  W.  Garrett,  of 
Maryland,  became  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
Mr.  Garrett  got  the  .Ambassadorship,  I 
got  §50,000  from  him,  and  Mr.  Hoover 
got  me. 

And  then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  did 
write  a  rather  severely  critical  piece  about 
Mr.  Hoover’s  letter  transmitting  the 
Wickersham  report,  which  seemed  to  me 
disingenuous  and  hard  to  reconcile  with 
candor  or  courage,  gentlemen  close  to 
the  White  House  spread  the  story  that 
I  did  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidacy  of  Governor  Ritchie, 
whose  personal  friend  1  was,  and  who, 
if  there  should  be  a  vacancy,  would  ap¬ 
point  me  to  the  Senate.  This,  I  might 
say,  is  an  altogether  new  idea  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ritchie. 

Then  there  was  Senator  Heflin — a  year 
or  so  ago,  after  one  of  Mr.  Heflin’s 
ridiculous  attacks  on  the  Catholics,  I 
wrote  a  piece  alxjut  him.  The  next  day 
he  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which, 
after  characterizing  me  as  a  minion  of 
the  Pope  and  a  lick-spittle  follower  of 
the  Raskob-Smith  combination,  he  called 
me,  among  other  things,  a  hickory-headed 
screech  owl,  a  fuzzy-breasted  chestnut 
worm  and  a  little  doodle  bug  on  an  ant¬ 
hill. 

And  then,  a  few  months  ago,  I  wrote 
what  seemed  to  me  a  news  story,  taken 


from  the  records,  of  the  extraordinary 
degree  to  which  the  Democratic  party  was 
in  debt  to  Mr.  Raskob.  About  a  week 
later,  Mr.  Raskob  wrote  me  a  long,  per¬ 
sonal  letter,  which  he  made  public.  In 
this  letter  he  beat  his  breast,  proclaimed 
the  purity  of  his  soul,  said  I  had  called 
the  Democratic  party  a  harlot,  denied 
that  he  owned  the  party  or  was  keeping 
it,  declared  he  was  really  a  Democrat 
and  had  left  the  party  but  once — back  in 
18%  on  the  Free  Silver  issue  —  which 
campaign  occurred,  by  the  way,  when  he 
was  17  years  old,  thus  showing  the  pro¬ 
digious  precocity  of  the  man.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  lugging  in  his  religion,  alleging 
that  my  article  was  aimed  at  him  because 
he  is  a  Catholic,  and  said  I  should  be 
ashamed.  It  was  really  a  terrific  squeal 
— but  entirely  typical  of  the  amateur  pol¬ 
itician  who  gets  the  covers  pulled  off  and 
the  truth  told  about  him. 

There  are  some  others  about  whom  I 
wanted  to  tell  you — oh,  yes,  there  was 
Senator  Cole  Blease,  of  South  Carolina. 
Once,  after  I  wrote  a  mild  little  piece 
about  his  assault  on  the  diplomats,  he 
made  a  terrific  speech  about  me  in  the 
Senate,  which  he  closed  in  these  words, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  record:  “Mr. 
President,  I  have  not  the  power  to  ade¬ 
quately  describe  my  contempt  for  the 
author  of  this  article,  but  if  I  were  not 
prevented  by  the  rules,  I  would  here 
refer  to  him  by  words,  the  initials  of 
which  you  will  find  on  the  door  knobs  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building.’’ 

.Also,  there  is  the  great  railroad  Presi¬ 
dent  who  had  a  brief  but  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  in  politics  and  about  whom  I 
occasionally  wrote.  One  day  a  news¬ 
paper  friend  of  mine  dropped  in  to  see 
him  and  found  a  copy  of  the  Sun  on  his 
desk,  containing  one  of  my  pieces  of 
which  he  was  the  subject.  “You  don’t 
read  what  Frank  Kent  writes  about  you, 
do  you.  General?”  asked  my  friend. 

“Oh,”  said  the  General,  “you  know  the 
explanation  of  Kent,  don’t  you?” 

"Why,  no.  not  exactly.  What  do  you 
mean?”  said  my  friend. 

“Why,  perfectly  simple,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  “he’s  on  the  payroll  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.” 

I  have  been  referred  to  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  meml)er  of  the  House,  as 
“Hoover’s  pet  skunk,”  and  I  have  re- 
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cently  gotten  several  letters  from  people 
over  here  who  anonymously  wrote  that 
the  partisan  Democracy  of  my  articles 
particularly  my  unfairness  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  my  pockets 
are  lined  with  gold  from  the  Wall  Street 
vaults  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  It  also 
has  been  alleged  that  I  made  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
about  whom  I  once  wrote  a  complimen¬ 
tary  piece  while  he  was  being  badgered 
before  a  committee  by  Mr.  Brookhart. 

One  trouble  about  all  this  money,  I 
might  remark  in  passing,  is  that  I  don’t 
get  it.  And  also,  there  was  the  allega¬ 
tion,  printed  in  several  papers,  that  the 
real  reason  I  had  attacked  Mr.  Raskob 
was  because  I  had  been  an  applicant  for 
Charley  Michelson’s  publicity  job  and 
Raskob  had  turned  me  down.  And  I 
mustn’t  forget  the  Republican  Senator, 
a  very  lame  duck,  indeed,  in  the  last 
session,  who  told  a  friend  of  mine  on  the 
Sun  that  after  reading  what  I  said  about 
him,  there  was  but  one  thing  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  do  and  that  was  smack  me  in 
the  face  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  I 
saw  him  in  the  Senate  restaurant  that 
day  before  I  heard  about  this — but  he 
didn’t  smack. 

Now,  I  have  related  these  incidents  of 
my  newspaper  life  over  here,  not  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  anything  extraordi¬ 
nary  about  them  but  merely  to  show  the 
way  in  which  the  Washington  politician 
reacts  to  criticism  when  he  knows  the 
critic.  It  is  wholly  different  from  his 
feeling  about  the  critical  editorial.  That 
is  more  or  less  impersonal  and  institu¬ 
tional.  He  is  aggrieved ;  he  doesn’t  like 
it.  He  may  bellyache  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  paper,  but  he  does  not 
particularly  resent  it,  he  does  not  take 
it  as  personal,  and  he  doesn’t  mind  it 
much,  either,  so  long  as  he  gets  the 
breaks  in  the  news  columns.  With  the 
individual  critic,  the  sort  who  signs  his 
name  he  separates  altogether  from  the 
newspaper  and  regards  him  as  a  personal 
enemy.  His  instinctive  reaction  is  to 
assign  an  ulterior  motive,  personal 
prejudice,  political  partisanship,  or  ven¬ 
ality.  He  does  not  really  believe  this, 
but  he  thinks  he  does,  and  he  says  it, 
never,  however,  by  any  chance  to  your 
face.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  you 
criticize  him  the  more  personally  cordial 
he  becomes  when  he  meets  you.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  wounded  and  the  form 
his  resentment  takes  is  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  They  manage  to  spread  quite  a 
lot  of  poison  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  they  are  powerless  to  do  any  harm 
so  long  as  it  isn’t  true. 

The  truth  is  most  of  the  politicians 
in  this  place  are  badly  spoiled  by  favor¬ 
able  publicity.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
astute  and  sedulous  seekers  after  it. 
They  give  out  interviews  and  statements, 
make  speeches,  hold  press  conferences, 
and  make  more  or  less  a  business  of 
propaganda.  What  they  want  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  newspaper  men  as  seriously 
as  they  take  themselves,  and  in  the  main 
they  are.  What  they  want  is  to  have 
themselves  reflected  after  they  are  all 
dressed  up  and  looking  handsome.  They 
don’t  mind  an  editorial  opposing  them 
for  a  public  stand,  so  long  as  the  stand 
is  taken  seriously.  What  they  don’t 
want  is  to  have  a  newspaper  man  go 
behind  the  front  and  tell  what  sort  of 
man  he  really  is  without  his  false 
whiskers,  what  sort  of  game  he  is  really 
playing,  and  why.  This  they  resent. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  idea 
that  I  do  nothing  save  criticize,  that 
there  are  not  plenty  of  men  in  public 
life  whose  sincerity,  character,  and  ahij- 
ity  I  admire,  and  about  whom  I  write  in 
that  way.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I 
know  that  there  is  more  bluff  and  sham, 
false  pretense,  faking,  cheap  posturing. 

(Continued  on  page  144) 
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NEWS  ALONE  AN  INCOMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 

Increasing  Demands  on  Government  Intensify  Interpretative  Function  of  Press,  Says  Col.  Donovan — 
Sees  Tabloids  Usefully  Catering  to  Readers’  *4mmature  Tastes” 


By  COL.  WILLIAM  J.  DONOVAN 

Former  Acsietant  U.  S.  Attorney-General 


The  subject  assigned  to  me,  “A  Free 
Press  and  Free  Government,”  is  a 
thesis  which  to  develop  properly  would 
require  the  consideration  of  many  sub¬ 
jects.  But  there  emerges  a  particular 
question.  Assuming  a  free  press  and  a 
free  government,  is  there  some  philosophy 
underlying  their  relation?  That  is  a 
question  provocative  of  examination. 

What  is  this  philosophy?  I  went  to 
the  books  in  an  endeavor  to  learn.  From 
the  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  press, 

I  found  but  little  help ;  a  great  deal  writ¬ 
ten  on  its  history,  its  facilities,  its  ideals, 
and  its  service  to  the  public,  but  little 
of  its  relation  to  the  Government. 

I  went  to  newspapermen,  owners,  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  correspondents,  and  re¬ 
porters,  and  from  them  obtained  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  information,  but  found 
no  agreement  as  to  a  fundamental  work¬ 
ing  principle  common  to  them  all. 

In  considering  this  question  I  take  for 
granted  that  when  we  use  the  term  “free 
government”  we  mean  a  democracy,  and 
that  democracy  is  in  truth  not  merely  a 
government  by  the  people,  but  a  just  and 
happy  social  order  of  the  people  by  the 
people  themselves. 

We  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  government  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
stant  and  consistent  attention  of  all  of  its 
citizens.  We  realize,  as  expressed  by 
Newton  Baker,  that  democracy  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  possible  forms  of 
political  organization.  Despotism  need 
only  educate  the  despot,  an  oligarchy,  the 
ruling  class,  but  democracy  must  educate 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
greatest  dangers  in  a  democracy  come 
from  failure  to  endow  the  whole  people 
with  that  body  of  common  knowledge 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  cooperation 
required  to  meet  the  common  problems  as 
they  are  from  time  to  time  presented. 

I  assume  also  that  when  we  speak  of 
a  free  press,  we  have  in  mind  a  press 
that  is  free  from  governmental  control, 
that  we  recognize  that  it  may  not  be 
wholly  free,  because  a  commercial  press 
may  feel  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
wishes  of  its  readers  or  the  demands  of 
its  advertisers. 

In  a  democracy  we  conceive  that  the 
instruments  of  the  government  rightly 
belong  to  the  people.  One  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  instruments  is  the  service  of  the  press 
in  making  known  to  the  people  what  they 
as  people  are  doing.  It  was  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients  that  no  democracy 
could  endure  which  became  so  large  that 
all  citizens  could  not  assemble  in  the 
marketplace  or  the  forum  and  be  reached 
by  one  voice. 

We  know  that  the  difficulties  of  democ¬ 
racy  increase  in  proportion  as  we  depart 
from  that  place  where  all  may  have  the 
same  information  upon  the  same  problem. 
Perhaps  our  modern  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  may  serve  as  the  substitute  for  the 
common  meeting  place.  At  any  rate,  the 
press  will  retain  a  definite  influence  as 
a  vehicle  of  opinion,  because  the  potency 
of  the  written  word,  the  mystery  of  the 
articulate  human  being  still  persists,  and 
it  is  my  observatioq  that  new  methods  of 
communication  stimulate  an  interest  in 
the  newspapers.  The  humanness  of  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  word  of  the 
press  must  compel  the  journalist  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his 
job. 

What  is  the  service  of  the  press?  Is 
it  merely  the  reporting  of  incidents,  the 
flash  of  an  event,  the  recording  of  a  fact? 
Some  newspapermen  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  consider  this  the  limit  of  the 
obligation,  but  if  this  be  all,  then  this 
function  might  soon  be  usurped  by  other 
means  of  conveying  the  intelligence  of 
the  news,  even  though  as  yet  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
press. 

Reporting  has  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  w'orld.  The  early  cave¬ 


man  reported  to  his  fellows,  the  killing 
of  meat  for  his  group.  But  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  news  was  first  explained  by  a 
leader  such  as  Pericles  who  was  not 
content  to  report  the  defeat  of  an  army 
to  the  Greek  people  but  interpreted  the 
significance  of  that  defeat  in  a  historic 
document  upon  which  we  rely,  after  all 
that  he  had  predicted  came  to  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

If  the  press  is  to  realize  its  full  op¬ 
portunity,  its  obligation  must  not  only 
be  to  report  news,  but  with  its  knowl¬ 
edge,  its  training,  and  its  experience, 
interpret  the  significance  of  the  news  to 
the  public.  Journalism  is  the  daily 
record  of  modern  history,  and  journal¬ 
ists  are  present-day  historians  working 
under  limitations  to  which  no  academic 
scholar  would  submit  himself.  With  in¬ 
sufficient  information,  with  facts,  the 
validity  of  which  they  themselves  have 
reason  to  doubt,  they  must  unearth  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  truth  and  point  out 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  significance 
of  the  news. 

Yet,  in  the  performance  of  this  high 
function,  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
press  leaves  off  reporting  and  begins  to 
interpret,  the  public  has  a  right  to  be 
aware  of  that  fact ;  that  is,  interpreting 
should  be  left  to  the  editorial  page  or 
its  character  should  be  made  apparent  in 
the  news  article. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Charles  Eliot 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  “Five 
Reasons  Why  the  American  Republic 
May  Survive.”  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these,  he  said,  would  be  a 
free  press,  controlled  by  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  common  sense. 

But  today,  the  operation  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  press.  This  is 
so  because  of  the  increasing  tendency  to 
look  to  government  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  but  as  an  energiz¬ 
ing  force  in  the  development  of  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  It  is  not  that  government  has 
forced  itself  into  our  ordinary  affairs  as 
that  it  has  been  dragged  in  by  our  de¬ 
mands  as  well  as  by  the  complexities 
and  exactions  of  our  social  and  economic 
life. 

Our  concern  with  material  advance  has 
outrun  our  thinking  on  government,  with 
the  result  that  we  still  endeavor  to  solve 
our  modern  problems  with  outworn 
methods.  The  adjustment  of  government 
to  new  processes  is  inevitable.  In  that 
adjustment  the  press  has  an  inescapable 
duty.  The  speculation  on  different  theo¬ 
ries  of  government,  the  attraction  of 
foreign  contemporary  experiments  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  control,  the  regulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  the  problem  of  agriculture. 


the  conflict  on  prohibition,  the  menace  of 
crime,  turbulent,  technical  and  disturb¬ 
ing  questions,  complicated  and  interwoven 
with  partisan  fanatical  and  very  human 
factors 

The  clarification  of  these  questions  calls 
for  the  fullest  exercise  of  that  intelligence 
and  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  press 
in  informing  the  people  and  in  enabling 
them  equipped  with  knowledge,  to  take 
a  tolerant  and  a  wise  course.  It  may 
present  a  question  of  controversy  as  to 
how  well  the  press  does  interpret  the 
government  to  the  people  and  in  present¬ 
ing  accurately  and  without  distortion, 
those  facts  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  people  must  be  based. 

1  have  learned  that  in  the  early  period 
of  the  American  press,  newspapers  were 
identified  with  men  and  causes.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  paper  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  an  individual  had  something  he 
wanted  to  say,  or  some  cause  he  felt 
should  be  adopted.  Criticism  is  made 
that  personal  journalism  colored  its  news 
with  the  political  and  economic  views  of 
its  editors,  but  that  what  it  lacked  in 
objectivity  or  fairness  of  reporting  it  did 
make  up  in  vigor  of  statement  and  out¬ 
spokenness  of  opinion. 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  am  told  that  the 
modern  newspaper  undertakes  to  treat  its 
news  more  impartially  and  objectively, 
that  the  editorial  writer  has  yielded  to  the 
city  editor,  that  the  news  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  opinion,  that  scrupulous 
care  is  taken  in  the  makeup  of  the  paper 
to  assign  to  the  respective  pages  and 
columns  the  news  of  the  day  according  to 
relative  merit  and  value.  Conceding  the 
fullest  virtue  in  this  respect,  it  does  seem 
that  whether  for  this  reason  or  because 
of  the  necessity  of  conciliating  those  who 
control  its  policy,  whether  owner  or 
reader  or  advertiser,  it  does  too  often 
accompany  that  impartial  and  sometimes 
colorless  presentation  of  the  news,  a  lack 
of  that  vigor  in  interpretation  and  in 
opinion  that  was  a  source  of  strength  of 
the  old  journalism. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  use  of  the  special  writer  with 
full  permission  to  comment  without  re¬ 
serve  on  current  events,  while  the  paper 
disclaims  resoonsibilitv  for  the  views  pre¬ 
sented,  is  only  a  reluctant  concession  to 
the  need  of  the  personality  of  the  editor 
lost  in  the  new  order.  Even  in  the  new 
journalism,  observant  readers  will  still 
point  out  the  headline  that  says  more 
than  the  story  and  the  news  softened  to 
satisfy  the  partisanship  or  prejudice  of 
the  reader.  It  is  fair  to  concede  that  a 
headline  writer  may  sometimes  depart 
from  the  fixed  i)olicy  of  the  paper  and 
that  the  softening  of  the  news  may  be  a 


necessary  concession  to  human  frailty. 
Many  of  us  prefer  the  paper  that  will 
state  the  news  conforming  to  our  pre¬ 
conceptions.  We  prefer  that  paper  whose 
colored  facts  comfort  our  prejudices.  We 
dislike  to  have  our  complacence  disturbed 
or  be  compelled  to  question  our  fixed 
beliefs. 

How  far  the  compromise  should  go 
in  conflicting  expedients  is  too  difficult 
to  say,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Viscount 
Morley  in  his  essay  on  “Compromise,” 
nothing  gives  more  anxiety  to  a  sensi¬ 
ble  man  who  holds  notions  opposed  to 
current  prejudices  than  to  hit  the  right 
mark,  for  intellectual  integrity,  prudence, 
fairness,  and  wise  reserve  are  in  accord. 

This  is  so  wholly  honorable,  he  says, 
that  no  one  who  has  not  made  himself 
drunk  with  the  thin,  sour  wine  of  a  crude 
and  absolute  logic,  will  refuse  to  con¬ 
sider  it. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  far  that 
doctrine  extends  to  a  tabloid  journal,  if 
indeed  such  journalism  be  born  a  hybrid 
and  not  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
its  service  to  government. 

_  One  adcs  a  newspaperman,  “What 
circulation  has  this  particular  tabloid?” 

“So  many  million,”  is  the  reply. 

“Suppose  tabloids  were  withdrawn — 
where  would  the  subscribers  go?” 

“Nowhere,”  is  the  answer.  “The  sub¬ 
scribers  would  not  read  at  all.” 

If  this  be  tlie  fact,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  now  in  the 
public  interest  that  immature  tastes 
should  be  satisfied,  in  the  hope  that  the 
reader  may  become  ultimately  interested 
in  more  legitimate  news. 

It  is  of  course  of  fundamental  import¬ 
ance  that  individuals  and  newspapers 
should  have  the  unquestioned  right  of 
fair  comment  and  criticism  of  public 
officials.  It  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  democratic  government  that 
men  should  know  that  in  running  for 
office  they  should  be  free  from  unfair 
attacks  which,  skirting  the  danger  line 
of  libel,  seek  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  their  integrity  and  their  capacity. 

Likewise,  we  are  apt  to  accept  blindly 
a  newspaper  which  aids  and  abets  the 
public  official  who  is  untrue  to  his  govern¬ 
mental  service  and  who  is  able  to  endure 
in  his  hypocrisy  because  he  is  covered  by 
the  press  which  supports  him. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  was 
groping  to  find  a  theory  or  principle 
which  would  indicate  a  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  the  relation  of  press  and  govern¬ 
ment.  My  own  study  leads  me  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  you  may  reject.  It  is  this, 
that  on  the  government  there  is  the, poli¬ 
tical  responsibility  to  furnish  such  means 
of  administration  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
on  the  press  there  is  the  intellectual 
responsibility  to  inform  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  so  that  they  may  act  sanely 
in  insisting  upon  sane  and  capable  men 
as  well  as  true  measures  of  government, 
and  that  both  principles  are  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  that  very  human  desire 
for  a  great  and  happy  social  order  of  the 
people  by  the  people  themselves.  But 
the  attainment  of  these  ideals  can  only 
be  approximated  by  ns  who  are  ordinary 
mortals.  Although  we  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  laws,  they  must  be  executed  by 
men.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
men  we  shall  have  in  government  is 
determined  in  no  small  decree  by  the 
press,  and  whether  the  quality  shall  be 
high  or  low  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
tone,  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of 
gentlemen  who  write  and  print  and 
interpret  the  news. 

How  von  shall  fulfill  that  high  obliga- 
tirm  1  leave  to  one  of  your  profession 
by  rinoting  from  a  recent  es.say.  In 
speakinc  of  journalism.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  said  “It  has  never  yet  been  a  pro¬ 
fession.  It  has  been  at  times  a  dignified 
( Continued  on  page  138) 
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CAPITAL  CORPS  PRAISED  FOR  DIUGENCE 

Accusations  of  Political,  Social  or  **Big  Business”  Bias  Are  Baseless,  Says  Correspondent  Who  Recalls 
Days  of  Silk  Hats,  Flowing  Bowls  and  Looser  Ethics  at  Washington 


IN  seeking  to  recall  that  period  which 
we  are  disposed  to  term  “the  good  old 
days,”  I  found  myself  envisionmg  the 
journalistic  and  political  aspect  of  this 
capital  at  the  time  that  I  first  came  upon 
the  scene.  We  were  then  in  that  twi¬ 
light  zone  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
with  changes  impending  in  both  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  political  spheres.  It  was  a 
day  of  whiskers,  frock  coats,  and  high 
hats  that  were  alike  common  to  the  dress 
of  politicians  and  those  who  chronicled 
their  doings  in  the  press.  It  was  a  day 
of  some  degree  of  careless  living,  with 
politics  intermixed  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  flowing  bowl,  with  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses  furnishing  the  habitat  of  a 
larger  projwrtion  of  the  always  consid¬ 
erable  floating  population  than  is  the  case 
today. 

As  far  as  those  of  the  corps  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  were  concerned, 
their  status  had  changed  with  the  times. 

Those  earlier  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  were  a  prejudiced  lot.  Partisanship 
raged  and  the  news  writers  went  along 
with  the  custom  of  the  day.  Personal 
abuse  of  those  whose  political  principles 
went  contrary  to  the  views  of  one’s  own 
journals  was  the  dominating  note  of  what 
our  predecessors  sent  out  by  mails  that 
were  slow  and  not  always  certain  of  de¬ 
livery.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  party 
organ  whose  financial  stability  was  not 
maintained  chiefly  by  advertising  patron¬ 
age  but  by  favors  which  some  of  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  since 
Alexander  Hamilton  smilingly  bestowed 
in  the  form  of  warrants  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds. 

Conducting  a  newspaj^r  outside  of 
Washington  was  a  precarious  thing  from 
the  pecuniary  standpoint,  unless  one  was 
fortunate  enough  to  support  the  party  in 
power  when  adequate  compensation  was 
found  in  some  fat,  juicy  fruit  from  the 
Federal  plum  tree.  In  W  ashington  itself 
the  party  organ  was  in  vogue  and  the 
plum  tree  was  shaken  vigorously  by  the 
man  in  the  White  House  or  the  party 
leadership  in  Congress  to  provide  the 
editors  of  those  organs  with  nourishment. 
Subscription  lists  were  not  long,  although 
Government  clerks  were  made  to  realize 
that  it  was  essential  to  their  material 
well-being  to  add  their  names  to  these 
lists.  Advertisements  were  few  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  meagre  revenue,  so  it  helped 
greatly  for  our  journalistic  predecessors 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  public  print¬ 
ing.  “Printer  for  the  Senate”  and 
“Printer  for  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives”  were  titles  which  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  held  and  the  emoluments 
whereof  they  enjoyed. 

The  party  organ  in  Washington  vir¬ 
tually  died  with  Abraham  Lincoln’s  com¬ 
ing  into  the  Presidency  and  with  it  went 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  W’ash- 
ington  correspondent,  but  journalistic 
partisanship  still  held  its  sway  past  Lin¬ 
coln’s  time  in  what  went  forth  from  the 
pens  of  those  who  represented  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Capital.  Some  correspond¬ 
ents  had  their  names  carried  on  Con¬ 
gressional  payrolls,  a  situation  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  poor  compensation  they 
received  from  the  newspapers  the3’  repre¬ 
sented.  and  there  is  the  instance  of  that 
naive  old  stager  of  our  journalistic  circle 
who  confessed  before  a  Congressional 
committee  engaged  in  investigating  the 
Pacific  Mail  lobby  that  he  had  received  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  distribution 
among  his  associates  of  the  Press  Gal¬ 
leries  in  order  to  influence  the  character 
of  their  dispatches,  but  felt  it  was  not 
proper  to  corrupt  a  lot  of  fine  and  honest 
young  gentlemen,  so  he  had  deposited  it 
to  his  own  personal  banking  account. 

That  naive  old  stager  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  to  corrupt  the  Press  Galleries. 
I  refer  to  his  disclosure  merely  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
one  of  his  moral  calibre  to  exist  in  the 


By  RICHARD  V.  OULAHAN 

Washington  Correspondent,  New  York  Times 

present  environment  of  hte  Press  Gallery,  the  sense  of  the  multiplicity  of  informa- 
But  1  believe,  in  spite  of  what  we  are  tion  concerning  it  that  finds  its  way  into 
told  of  our  shortcomings,  that  in  the  the  press. 

reiM>rtorial  corps  in  Washington  there  Not  only  of  the  Senate  collectively  is 
prevails  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  this  so,  but  individually,  and  there  are 
to  ourselves  and  our  reading  public  than  certain  Senators  whom  the  enterprising 
prevailed  in  the  good  old  times.  There  is  news-gatherer  is  obliged  to  cover  as  he 
a  more  general  sense  of  fairness,  a  more  would  the  City  Hall  if  he  were  assigned 
intense  insistence  upon  accuracy  in  pre-  to  that  run  in  his  home  town,  so  produc- 
senting  facts,  a  greater  diligence  in  in-  tive  are  they  of  suggestion,  news  tips, 
vestigation  that  the  facts  may  be  ascer-  gossip,  and  whatnot,  which  in  many  in- 
tained,  a  refusal  to  rely  on  unconfirmed  stances  require  effort  at  verification  that 
rumors  with  which  the  political  atmos-  too  often  is  not  obtained  because  it  does 
phere  of  this  city  is  surcharged.  not  exist. 

Through  a  gradual  development  of  If  it  is  all  wrong,  this  overemphasized 
opinion  among  ourselves,  abuses  indige-  exploitation  of  Senators  through  report- 
nous  to  a  political  atmosphere  have  been  ing  their  speeches,  through  sending  out 
eliminated,  and  there  exists  today  an  their  prepared  statements,  through  giv- 
esprit  de  corps  which  goes  along  with  ing  them  a  prominence  that  overbalances 
doing  one’s  newspaper  work  with  a  sense  what  outstanding  members  of  the  House 
of  pride  and  sincerity  and  honesty.  That  of  Representatives  obtain  in  the  way  of 
pride  comes  in  part  from  the  circum-  publicity,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
stance  that  the  Washington  correspond-  it?  It  is  for  you  gentlemen  who  are 
ents  corps  has  become  a  public  institu-  managing  editors  of  newspapers  to  ans- 
tion.  We  gather  that  impression  from  wer  that  question.  In  determining  what 
the  publicity  which  the  members  of  the  shall  be  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers 
Press  Galleries  of  Congress  have  been  we  represent,  the  principle  of  selection 
receiving  from  writers  who  lately  have  prevails  here  in  Washington  as  it  does 
seen  flowing  from  our  organization  a  in  making  up  the  newspaper  itself.  But 
powerful  influence  on  popular  opinion.  It  selection  here  is  influenced  by  the  vogue 
is  flattering,  this  new  position  of  the  that  the  activities  of  the  Senate  and 
Washington  correspondent,  albeit  most  Senators  has  come  to  have.  There  is  a 
of  the  publicity  he  receives  is  of  a  se-  demand  for  Senate  news  and  we  conform 
verely  critical  character.  to  demand.  However  unflattering  may 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  practice  be  our  appraisement  of  the  Senate,  we 
of  a  Senator  in  devoting  recent  forensic  constantly  cater  to  its  desire  to  be  kept 
efforts  on  frequent  occasions  to  denounc-  before  the  public  eye.  The  correspondent 
ing  the  members  of  the  Press  Gallery,  in  Washington  prefers  to  chronicle 
.Abuse  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  Senate  developments  and  Senatorial  per- 
was  a  favorite  indoor  sport  of  our  earlier  sonalities  with  a  prodigality  of  words 
statesmen.  Alas,  the  voice  of  their  20th  rather  than  risk  a  rap  over  the  knuckles 
century  prototype  is  no  longer  to  be  hearfl  from  the  home  office  for  failure  to  do  .so. 
in  that  forum  on  Capitol  Hill  and  pity  Those  critics  who  find  the  Washing- 
'tis  that  what  he  has  said  of  the  jour-  ton  correspondents  sufficiently  important 
nalistic  onlookers  has  so  soon  been  to  need  lambasting  are  somewh.it  divided 
forgotten.  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  require- 

This  reference  to  the  Senate  recalls  a  ments  of  press  correspondence  from  the 
curious  aspect  of  the  mass  criticism  that  Capital.  There  are  two  schools  of 
lately  has  been  directed  against  those  thought,  one  contending  that  the  cor- 
who  rejwrt  the  news  from  Washington,  respondent  must  interpret  news  develop- 
In  pointing  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  ments  for  the  guidance  of  his  readers, 
our  weaknesses,  they  overlook  that  weak  and  the  other,  perhaps  the  more  severely 
trait  which  is  found  in  the  reportorial  critical,  that  straight  news  reporting  is 
attitude  we  adopt  toward  the  Senate,  the  requisite. 

Kver  since  the  World  War,  ever  since  I  feel  that  I  am  not  going  beyond 
it  tore  to  pieces  the  V’ersailles  Treaty  the  fact  in  asserting  that  the  Washing- 
with  its  inclusive  League  of  Nations  ton  correspondents  as  a  rule  are  honest 
Covenant,  the  Senate  has  come  to  feel  and  conscientious  in  reporting  happenings 
its  power,  until  nowadays,  during  the  of  public  interest.  They  are  constantly 
sessions  of  Congress,  it  stands  out  as  on  the  alert  in  dissecting  and  diagnosing 
the  most  productive  source  of  news  in  utterances  of  public  men  and  I  have  seen 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Government,  no  diminution  in  their  efforts  to  call 
more  so  than  the  Wh'te  House  itself,  in  attention  to  inconsistencies  and  in- 
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accuracies.  It  is  part  of  their  work  to 
take  that  course.  To  accuse  them  of  a 
contrary  manner  of  working  or  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty  in  failing  to  gather  all  the 
facts  available,  pro  and  con,  is  a  dis¬ 
honest  reflection  on  men  of  character. 

Certainly  the  news  writers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  endeavor,  according  to  their 
lights,  to  give  a  fair  and  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  takes  place  within  their 
observation,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
country  is  not  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
any  phase  of  political  news  within  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  these  news 
writers  to  obtain.  They  may  be  damned 
if  they  do  and  damned  if  they  don’t,  but 
they  are  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  do’s  and  the  don’ts  appear  through 
no  lack  of  conscientious  effort  on  their 
part. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of  us 
has  been  “used”  at  times  to  serve  the 
selfish  purposes  of  men  in  public  life- 
more  frequently  through  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  correspondent’s  part  or  his 
failure  to  detect  the  sinister  purpose  of 
some  piece  of  information  given  him  for 
publication.  But  to  say  as  some  say, 
that  any  proportionately  large  number 
of  correspondents  willingly  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  being  used  constantly  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  fortunes  of  a  politician  or  a 
group  of  politicians  or  a  political  party, 
is  to  prefer  an  untrue  charge  born  of  a 
mind  distorted  by  prejudice  or  creative 
ot  deliberate  falsehood.  In  the  face  of 
that  statement  let  me  confess  that  there 
have  been  occasions  when  information 
given  me  for  publication  and  sent  out  by 
me  for  publication  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  purpose,  and  whether  I  re¬ 
alized  on  such  occasions  that  deliberate 
use  was  being  made  of  the  news  columns 
in  which  my  dispatches  appeared,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  now  that  such  a  realiza- 
t'on  would  not  have  deterred  me  from 
furnishing  the  information  to  my  news¬ 
paper. 

One  such  occasion  was  during  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1919.  President 
Wilson  was  very  ill  in  Paris.  Rear 
Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  physician,  had  dined  with  a  party 
of  us  but  explained  that  he  could  not 
accompany  us  to  the  theatre  as  he  was 
obliged  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  sick 
President.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
theatre,  however.  Admiral  Grayson  re¬ 
joined  our  party  and  took  us  in  one  of 
the  Presidential  limousines  to  a  hotel 
where  we  had  planned  to  have  supper. 
Sitting  beside  him  in  the  forward  seat, 
while  our  companions  were  crowded  in 
the  wide  rear  seat,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  found  President  Wilson  much  im¬ 
proved.  The  President,  he  said,  was 
greatly  perturbed  over  the  trend  of  af¬ 
fairs  among  the  so-called  Big  Four  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  had  determ¬ 
ined  to  withdraw  unless  there  was  a 
more  lenient  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
F.uropcan  statesmen  with  whom  he  was 
dealing. 

Therefore,  the  President  had  determ¬ 
ined  to  be  prepared  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  he  instructed  Admiral 
Grayson  to  tell  Admiral  William  S. 
Benson,  the  senior  naval  advisor  to  the 
American  Peace  Commission,  to  cable 
the  Navy  Department  that  the  steamship 
George  Washington,  then  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Navy  Yard,  should  be  made  ready 
to  return  to  France  to  take  the  Presi¬ 
dent  home  if  the  deadlock  among  the 
Big  Four  was  not  broken  satisfactorily. 

As  Admiral  Grayson  told  me  the  story, 
he  mentioned  to  President  Wilson  that 
he  was  about  to  join  a  party  of  friends 
of  which  I  was  a  member  and  asked  if 
he  might  give  me  for  publication  the 
news  that  the  George  Washingrton  was 
to  be  sent  for  and  why.  Admiral  Gray¬ 
son  said  that  the  President  had  .assented 
but  wished  me  to  withhold  cabling  the 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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JAY  HOUSE  LOOKS  BACK  THIRTY  YEARS 

Papers  Seldom  Hurt  by  What  They  Print,  He  Finds,  and  “I”  Writers*  Following  Is  Not  So  Detachable 

from  Circulation  as  Columnists  Believe  2ind  Editors  Fear 


By  JAY  E.  HOUSE 

Columnist,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  New  York  Evening  Post 


IN  point  of  continuous  service,  I  happen 
to  be  tlie  oldest  old  "ego”  writer  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  I 
have  arisen  every  morning  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  usually  a  very  feeble  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  sometime  during  the  day 
1  must  produce  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  words  of  bright  and 
snappy  stuff. 

Most  of  the  young  men  who  talk  to  me 
nowadays  want  to  be  columnists  or  else 
they  want  to  be  literary  or  dramatic 
editors,  but  most  of  them  want  to  be  col¬ 
umnists,  and  they  are  always  anxious  to 
find  out  how  I  became  a  columnist,  and 
since  this  is  autobiographical  1  wish  to 
say  that  1  didn’t  set  out  to  be  a  columnist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  job  was  slipped 
to  me  and  I  didn’t  even  know  what  the 
gentleman  had  in  his  hand. 

When  I  left  the  farm  and  went  to  the 
Grigsby  City  Clarion  to  learn  to  be  a 
printer,  my  ambition  was  to  be  a  foreman 
of  a  good  country  weekly.  I  knew  a  fore¬ 
man  or  two.  They  were  men  of  parts 
and  consequence  in  their  community. 
Pretty  soon  1  developed  a  peripatetic  foot, 
and  I  was  off  to  tlie  cities.  There  I  de¬ 
veloped  an  ambition  to  become  a  fine  ad 
and  job  compositor,  and  I  did  pretty  well. 
I  got  to  be  pretty  good,  but  before  I 
quite  reached  the  heights  I  was  back  ed¬ 
iting  a  country  paper. 

Then  I  thought  I  surely  had  achieved 
my  destiny.  All  I  hoped  was  that  I  might 
get  over  into  the  county  seat  some  time, 
but  before  I  got  to  the  county  seat  stage 
of  newspaper  publishing,  somebody  made 
a  reporter  of  me,  and  there  was  more  or 
less  frustration  there,  because  inevitably 
after  I  had  worked  six  or  seven  weeks  as 
a  reporter  they  would  make  some  sort  of 
editor  of  me,  and  most  of  my  life  I  have 
been  an  editor  instead  of  a  reporter. 

Of  course,  the  achievement  of  the  job 
of  columnist  was  a  sort  of  frustration  in 
itself.  It  happened  in  this  wise  —  I  had 
just  been  fired.  I  had  been  editing  a 
country  daily  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
when  the  “repression”  of  the  summer  of 
1901  struck  us,  the  paper  began  to  lose 
money,  the  owner  decided  to  retrench, 
and  he  began  at  the  top.  Inasmuch  as 
I  was  the  highest  paid  man  on  the  paper 
—  I  was  getting  $25  a  week  —  he  lopped 
me  off,  and,  curiously  enough,  as  soon 
as  it  was  bruited  about  that  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  paper,  I  had  an  offer  of  two  jobs. 
While  I  was  contemplating  which  job  I 
would  take,  the  telephone  rang  and  the 
gentleman  whom  I  was  subsequently  to 
work  for  for  more  than  17  years  was  on 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.  He  said, 
“I  hear  you  are  quitting  the  Champion,” 
and  I  said,  “You  have  been  misinformed, 
I  am  fired.” 

He  said,  “We  would  kind  of  like  to 
have  you  come  over  with  us.” 

I  said,  abandoning  at  once  the  other 
jobs  which  were  definite  and  certain  and 
for  which  I  knew  what  the  honorarium 
would  be,  “I  will  be  over  Wednesday.” 

When  I  got  over  to  his  place  Wednes¬ 
day,  I  climbed  up  the  second  flight  to 
his  office  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
me  to  do.  He  said,  “I  think  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  write  some  sort  of  column.  We 
didn’t  say  anything  about  money  when 
we  talked  the  other  day.  I  think  we  can 
pay  you  $16  a  week.” 

Well,  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  a 
column  but  I  knew  something  about 
money,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  I  ought 
to  have  $18,  and  he  said,  “All  right.” 

So  that  afternoon  I  dug  up  a  type¬ 
writer  and  a  desk  somewhere  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  column,  and  at  six  o’clock  I 
tossed  a  short  column  on  the  managing 
editor’s  desk  and  was  ready  to  go  my 
way.  I  was  conscious  of  considerable 
elation,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  until  the  next  afternoon. 

,  Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  called  me  in  and  he  said,  “I 
don’t  know  who  is  going  to  do  the 


theatres,  if  you  don’t.  You  seem  to  be 
the  only  man  on  the  paper  competent  to 
write  theatrical  criticism.” 

1  said,  “Very  well.” 

A  week  later  he  called  me  in  and  said, 
“Since  theatres  and  dramatic  criticism 
and  music  criticism  sort  of  go  together, 
you  might  just  as  well  do  music.” 

I  said,  “All  right.” 

When  the  football  season  opened,  he 
said  to  me,  “Inasmuch  as  you  are  going 
to  all  of  the  games  anyhow,  you  might 
as  well  write  the  football  leads and 
the  following  spring,  when  the  baseball 
season  opened,  it  was  discovered  that 
I  was  the  only  man  on  the  paper  who 
knew  how  to  make  up  a  box  score,  so  1 
caught  that  job.  And  for  17  years,  ex¬ 
cept  for  doubling  for  the  editor  and  the 
managing  editor  and  the  city  editor  when 
they  were  on  vacation  or  away  for  sun¬ 
dry  other  reasons,  that  was  virtually  all 
I  did. 

But  you  know  I  liked  the  job.  I  think 
there  are  only  two  jobs  in  the  world 
really  worth  while.  One  is  writing  a 
newspaper  column  and  the  other  is  um¬ 
piring  in  the  Big  Leagues.  In  a  way 
the  two  jobs  are  analogous.  The  umpire 
settles  matters  on  the  ball  field.  The 
columnist  settles  everything  else. 

So  far  as  the  ethical  side  of  my  job 
is  concerned,  I  went  along  four  or  five 
years  without  ethics.  I  was  so  busy 
attracting  attention  to  myself  and  trying 
to  create  the  impression  that  I  was  a 
sophisticated  cynical  man  of  the_  world, 
that  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  ethics. 

But  after  I  had  been  at  the  job  four 
or  five  years  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
it  would  be  permanent,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  a  motto  or  a 
warwhoop  or  a  battle  cry,  because  every¬ 
body  else  did,  and  I  have  long  believed, 
that  the  exercise  of  a  little  better  taste 
and  better  sense  of  proportion  would 
solve  nearly  all  of  our  personal  troubles 
and  most  of  our  national  problems  and 
difficulties. 

I  didn’t  feel  quite  competent  to  teach 
the  people  better  taste,  but  I  thought  I 
might  endow  them  with  a  better  sense 
of  proportion,  and  I  went  to  work  at 
that.  I  have  been  working  at  it  now 
some  25  years.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
people  have  no  better  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  than  they  had  when  I  began.  I 
don’t  know  that  they  have  quite  as  good 
a  sense  of  proportion,  but  the  work  has 
been  not  without  its  effect.  I  have  a 
better  sense  of  proportion  myself.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  get  any¬ 
where  much  and  I  know  that  in  the  realm 
of  material  things,  in  politics,  economy, 
and  sociology,  nothing  matters  much  nor 
lasts  very  long. 


If  I  haven’t  been  able  to  endow  the 
people  with  a  better  sense  of  proportion 
1  have  exploded  in  my  own  mind  at  least 
a  number  of  myths.  One  of  the  myths 
was  the  one  concerning  the  “1”  writer, 
as  to  how  many  he  takes  away  with 
him.  That  has  always  been  a  moot  point. 

I  think  that  my  experience  in  that  respect 
will  be  interesting. 

On  the  paper  out  West  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  my  readers.  I  knew  a  large 
proportion  of  them  because  I  knew 
everybody  in  town,  and  a  great  many 
people  in  the  state  at  large.  During  that 
17  years,  if  one  person  said  to  me,  “Your 
column  is  the  only  thing  I  take  the  paper 
for,”  ten  thousand  said  it  to  me.  They 
said  it  to  me  repeatedly,  “If  it  were  not 
for  you,  I  wouldn’t  take  the  paper,” 
and  they  usually  said  “the  damned 
paper.”  Inasmuch  as  the  paper  had 
virtually  doubled  in  circulation  during 
my  time,  I  naturally  ascribed  a  good  deal 
of  that  increase  in  circulation  to  myself, 
and  when  Mr.  Curtis  asked  me  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  I  was  very  glad  to  do  so, 
but  I  had  a  little  reluctance  about  it.  I 
didn’t  want  to  leave  the  paper  flat  on 
its  back. 

Well,  I  came  F.ast  in  late  May,  just 
at  the  beginning  of  summer.  All  you 
gentlemen  know  what  happens  to  the 
circulation  in  the  summer.  Well  now, 
instead  of  losing  subscribers  during  that 
dull  summer,  my  old  paper  actually 
picked  up  a  few,  and  it  has  been  getting 
them  ever  since. 

Another  myth  that  I  have  exploded  in 
my  own  mind  pretty  thoroughly  is  the 
matter  of  trembling  editors.  Every  edi¬ 
tor  trembles  more  or  less  for  fear  some 
“I”  writer  or  staff  writer  may  do  harm 
to  the  paper,  hurt  the  subscription  list." 
I  have  a  theory  that  a  paper  doesn’t 
lose  circulation  in  that  way,  that  it  loses 
circulation  by  not  printing  things  rather 
than  by  printing  them. 

I  believe  a  man  who  does  it  decently 
and  in  order  can  say  anything  he  likes 
to  the  American  public  and  it  will  come 
back  for  more.  A  man  who  says  those 
things  is  subjected  to  considerable  abuse. 
I  suppose  I  have  had  more  abusive  let¬ 
ters  than  any  man  in  the  world.  I  have 
been  called  a  fathead  and  a  fool,  a 
cringer  to  capital,  an  ignoramus,  and 
almost  every  other  term  of  that  sort  in 
the  category  by  outraged  readers  who 
wrote  me  to  that  effect.  Also  I  have 
been  told  hundreds  of  times  that  I  was 
hurting  the  paper  and  because  of  my 
presence  on  the  staff  the  writer  would 
not  thereafter  read  the  paper. 

Another  myth  that  I  have  tried  vainly 
to  explode  is  the  theory  that  every  col¬ 
umnist  is  a  funny  man.  Of  course,  I 


know  how  the  story  got  started.  It  got 
started  just  as  every  other  story  starts, 
just  as  every  other  fact  is  established. 
Somebody,  sometime,  somewhere,  said, 
"Tliis  columnist  is  funny,”  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  any  investigation,  without 
weighing  the  evidence,  at  once  concluded 
that  every  columnist  is  funny,  and  you 
can't  get  it  out  of  their  heads. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  every  day 
almost— every  day  or  two,  somelxidy 
tells  me  about  laughing  at  my  stuff.  I 
know  the  answer  to  that.  They  don’t 
read  my  stuff.  When  the  individual  tells 
a  columnist  that  he  reads  his  stuff  every 
day,  or  that  he  laughs  at  his  stuff  every 
day,  he  is  just  trying  to  be  a  good 
fellow.  The  chances  are  he  doesn’t  read 
it  at  all,  probably  never  lias  read  a  line 
of  it,  but  I  don’t  mind  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  rather  like  it. 

.Another  theory,  another  idea,  that  goes 
along  with  my  notion  that  no  matter 
what  you  say,  you  don’t  necessarily  lose 
subscribers,  as  long  as  you  say  it  decently 
and  in  order,  is  that  I  write  fairly  simple 
and  direct  English.  It  is  criticized  some¬ 
times  on  account  of  my  grammar  and 
other  lapses,  but  I  don’t  mess  about  much 
with  the  language,  and  I  am  not  given 
to  much  circumlocution,  so  anybody 
should  understand  what  I  am  trying  to 
say,  but  I  have  never  written  so  much 
a.s  a  three-line  paragraph  that  wasn’t 
miscontrued  or  misunderstood  by  some- 
b^y.  So,  I  think  it  makes  very  little 
difference  what  you  say,  because  they 
won’t  get  it  anyhow  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

It  is  a  great  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  intelligentsia  and  other  people  out  of 
jobs  that  the  newspaperman  of  today 
is  a  robot  who  does  mechanical  work 
under  mechanical  direction  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  way.  I  don’t  go  along  with  that 
theory.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  I  have  always  had  all  the  liberty 
any  man  needs.  Upon  occasion  I  have 
had  more  liberty  that  I  know  how  to 
handle. 

I  remember  back  in  the  old  days,  my 
stuff  was_  “must,”  and  the  only  persons 
who  saw  it  until  it  appeared  in  the  paper 
were  the  proofreader  and  the  linotyper. 
With  the  responsibility  of  the  column 
upon  me,  I  have  gotten  up  many  nights 
and  gone  downtown  at  twelve  or  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  is,  assuming 
I  was  in  bed  at  that  time,  and  killed 
paragraphs  that  I  had  written  during 
the  day,  not  because  I  feared  I  would 
lose  the  paper’s  subscribers  or  that  it 
would  affect  the  paper  in  any  way,  but 
that  it  would  affect  me,  because  I  had 
not  shown  good  taste  or  fairness  in  the 
paragraph  which  I  killed. 

For  the  last  several  years  I  have  been 
edited  gently  and  in  a  kindly  way,  and 
I  prefer  to  be.  There  is  not  much  effort 
wasted,  or  that  I  am  compelled  to  waste 
because  I  am  edited.  I  probably  don’t 
lose  more  than  half  a  dozen  words,  nor 
more  than  a  stick  full  of  copy  during  the 
year,  but  the  responsibility  is  off  my 
shoulders  and  I  like  it.  If  anyone  has 
to  get  up  at  night  and  go  down  to  the 
office  now,  it  is  my  editor,  it  is  not  I. 

My  formula  for  conducting  a  column 
is  very  simple.  In  the  first  place,  a 
newspaper  column  must  be  like  Caesar’s 
wife,  above  suspicion;  it  must  not  use 
its  readers  and  it  mustn’t  permit  its 
readers  to  use  it.  In  the  second  place,  if 
a  columnist  is  going  to  kid  his  public,  he 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  kid  him¬ 
self. 


TO  EXPAND  PLANT 

The  Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Justice  F.  Craemer  and  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Hart,  is  soon  to  have  an  en¬ 
larged  plant,  together  with  much  new 
equipment,  the  latter  to  include  a  Goss 
press  and  a  new  Linotype. 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  (center), 
photographed  at  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’  convention 
with  Jay  R  House,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  syndicate  columnist 
(right),  and  C.  M.  Morrison,  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  Evening  Ledger. 
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ADEQUATE  PAY,  FEWER  FEATURES  URGED 

M.  V.  Atwood,  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  Makes  Survey  of  Cost  and  Salaries  of  Editorial  Dep2urtments _ - 

Says  Dailies  That  Put  Emphasis  on  Getting  Good  Men  Produce  Better  Products 

Two  methods  of  arriving  at  editorial  By  M.  V.  ATWOOD  culation  the  advertising  managers  got 

costs  are  in  general  use.  One  is  to  »  •  .  anH  the  manacrJncr  eHi'torc 


J  costs  are  in  general  use.  One  is  to 
determine  the  cost  per  column  of  the 
non-advertising  portions  of  the  paper. 
This  figure  is  obtained  by  dividing  for 
any  given  period  all  the  costs  charged 
against  the  editorial  department  by  the 
total  number  of  non-advertising  columns 
printed.  The  other  method  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  editorial  costs  in 
proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  producing 
the  paper,  figuring  the  total  cost  at  100 
per  cent.  The  use  of  the  word  “editorial” 
to  describe  all  the  activities  on  the  news¬ 
paper  exclusive  of  mechanical,  business 
and  promotional  seems  to  me  unfortun¬ 
ate  and  inexact.  The  word,  nevertheless, 
is  in  common  usage  as  descriptive  of  all 
the  non-advertising  contents  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  preparation.  In  this  report 
it  will  be  so  used.  If  any  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  segregate  the  costs  of 
preparing  the  different  kinds  of  news¬ 
paper  matter  such  as  editorials,  pictures, 
news,  features,  comics  and  the  like,  it  did 
not  come  to  my  attention  in  gathering 
material  for  this  report. 

When  first  1  was  asked  to  lead  this 
discussion  I  thought  1  would  find  suffi¬ 
cient  figures  already  available.  I  discov¬ 
ered,  however,  that  the  surveys  which 
have  been  made  are  for  papers  considera¬ 
bly  smaller  than  those  edited  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  send  out  a  questionnaire. 
It  was  made  as  simple  as  possible.  All 
the  papers  included  in  our  membership 
were  queried.  Replies  were  received 
from  46.  Combined  with  these  were  fig¬ 
ures  obtained  from  other  sources.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  the  results  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mately  accurate  since  not  all  the  figures 
are  for  the  same  period  nor,  probably,  do 
all  papers  include  the  same  items  in  edi¬ 
torial  costs.  Nothing  like  uniformity  in 
accounting  systems  exists. 

The  questionnaire  asked  only  four 
question  :  The  editorial  column  cost ;  the 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
the  newspaper  directly  chargeable  to 
editorial;  the  proportion  of  this  percent¬ 
age  which  went  for  salaries;  and  the 
range  of  salaries  for  reporters  and  copy 
readers. 

For  four  papers  under  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  highest  column  cost  was  $1.65, 
the  lowest  $.86.  The  average  was  $1.08. 

For  10  papers  under  25,O0O  circulation 
the  highest  column  cost  was  $3.42,  the 
lowest  $1.45.  The  average  was  $2.32. 

For  15  papers  under  50,000  circulation 
the  highest  column  cost  was  $6.80,  the 
lowest  $1.81.  The  average  was  $3.26. 

For  five  papers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  highest  column  cost  was  $4.88, 
the  lowest  $3.62.  The  average  was  $4.42. 

For  fourteen  papers  under  300,000  cir¬ 
culation  the  highest  column  cost  was 
^5.25,  the  lowest  $5.14.  The  average 
was  $10.21. 

For  two  papers  under  500,000  the  col¬ 
umn  cost  for  one  was  $30.36  and  for  the 
other  $21.48. 

One  of  the  larger  papers  reported  the 
following  items  were  us^  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  its  column  costs:  General  pay¬ 
roll,  illustrating  payroll,  illustrating  ex¬ 
pense,  telephone  and  telegraph  payroll, 
telephone  and  telegraph  tolls,  stock  board 
payroll,  stock  board  expense,  miscella¬ 
neous  office  expense,  staff  expense,  fea¬ 
ture  service,  news  service,  correspond¬ 
ent’s  payroll,  correspondent’s  expense, 
foreign  service  payroll,  foreign  service 
expense. 

As  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  an 
editor,  column  cost  figures  may  have 
doubtful  value.  Obviously,  the  tighter  a 
paper  is  the  higher  will  be  its  column 
costs.  Yet  the  saving  in  white  paper  on 
the  tight  paper  quite  conceivably  would 
more  than  balance  the  greater  column 
cost. 

Another  factor  affects  the  accuraev  of 
this  system  of  measurement.  On  some 


papers  the  columns  are  measured  in  only 
one  edition.  This  means  that  no  account 
is  made  of  the  columns  which  have  been 
killed  from  edition  to  edition,  though  this 
practice  of  course  has  reduced  the  white 
paper  cost  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  all  material  had  run  through  all 
editions. 

One  editor,  for  example,  who  reported 
a  column  cost  of  $11.59  said  that  this  was 
for  material  actually  printed  in  all  edi¬ 
tions.  The  column  cost  for  all  matter 
set  up,  he  said,  was  only  $8.55. 

Now  for  the  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  producing  the  newspaper  charg- 
able  to  the  editorial  department,  which 
seems  to  me  a  much  more  valuable  figure 
than  the  column  costs.  Taking  100  as 
the  figure  representing  the  total  cost  of 
producing  the  paper: 

On  five  papers  under  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  lowest  percentage  was  14  and 
the  highest  was  20.4.  The  average  was 
16.74. 

On  10  papers  under  25,000  circulation 
the  lowest  percentage  was  16.1  and  the 
highest  was  27.  The  average  was  19.3. 

On  15  papers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  lowest  percentage  was  12.7  and 
the  highest  was  24.7.  The  average  was 
16.23. 

On  five  papers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  lowest  percentage  was  11.7  and 
the  highest  was  23.  The  average  was 
14.82. 

On  14  papers  under  300.000  circula¬ 
tion  the  lowest  percentage  was  8.39  and 
the  highest  was  29.  The  average  was 
15.37. 

On  two  papers  under  500,000  circula¬ 
tion  one  was  13.6  and  the  other  13.5. 

I  do  not  know  what  department 
division  is  made  on  all  the  papers.  On 
five  papers  I  find  two  main  divisions  of 
“mechanical  departments”  and  “other 
departments”.  The  “mechanical  depart¬ 
ment”  expense  division  consists  of ; 
Paper  and  ink;  press  room;  composing 
room ;  stereotyping  room ;  photo  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  “other  departments”  are  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  editorial,  business 
office,  general  administration,  operating 
building  and  plant,  promotion.  For 
these  five  papers  the  highest  total  for  the 
mechanical  departments  was  48.7  and 
the  lowest  41.7.  The  “other  depart¬ 
ments”  grouped  together  .showed  the 
highest  percentage  to  be  54.3  and  the 
lowest  52.3.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  classed  in  the  “other  depart¬ 
ments”.  Of  these  five  newspapers  the 
highest  editorial  percentage  was  15.3 
and  the  lowest  11.1. 

I  find  nine  other  papers  which  make 
their  expense  divisions  as  follows :  Ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  editorial,  press 
room,  print  paper,  composing  room, 
stereotyping  room,  office,  general  admin¬ 
istration,  operating  building,  general 
promotion.  Of  these  nine,  the  highest 
editorial  percentage  was  19.9  and  the 
lowest  13.8. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  on  many 
papers  the  tendency  is  too  much  to  spend 
money  on  a  multiplicity  of  wires  and 
feature  services  rather  than  on  salaries, 
the  way  the  editorial  percentage  was 
divided  as  to  salaries  and  other  editorial 
expenses  interested  me  greatly. 

On  eight  papers  under  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  54.14  was  the  highest  proportion 
•'i  the  editorial  expenditures  devoted  to 
salaries  and  48.5  was  the  lowest.  The 
average  was  53.27. 

On  13  papers  under  50,000  circulation 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  editorial 
costs  devoted  to  salaries  was  92.5  and 
the  lowest  was  37.  The  average  was 
43.3. 

On  two  papers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  one  devoted  59.7  to  salaries  and  the 
other  55.58. 


On  14  papers  under  300,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  largest  percentage  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  costs  devoted  to  salaries  was  60 
and  the  lowest  was  38.  The  average  was 
50.58. 

On  two  newspapers  under  500,000  cir¬ 
culation  one  devoted  63.2  of  its  editorial 
expenditures  to  salaries  and  the  other 
36.3. 

Here  I  should  like  to  insert  some  fig¬ 
ures  and  comments  by  Willard  G.  Bleyer, 
director  of  the  school  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Nov.  8,  1930.  He  ana- 
lized  some  of  the  figures  in  a  survey  of 
salaries  made  by  A.  O.  Lindsay  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  la.,  of  135  newspapers  of  various 
sizes  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  published  in  Bulletin  180,  Nov. 
1,  1930,  of  the  association.  Professor 
Bleyer  considered  four  papers  ranging 
in  circulation  from  27,000  to  102,500.  He 
found  in  two  cases  the  amount  spent  for 
salaries  was  much  smaller  than  that  spent 
for  wire  and  feature  services.  On  the 
other  two  the  split  was  about  50-50. 

His  conclusion,  apparently,  was  that 
not  enough  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
the  paper  went  into  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  that  not  enough  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  money  spent  went  for  salaries.  He 
commented :  “Perhaps  the  brains  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  editors,  copy  readers 
and  reporters  used  in  producing  or  edit¬ 
ing  all  of  the  reading  matter  that  goes 
into  these  papers  are  not  worth  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  these  papers.  At  least  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  salary  scale  shown  helps 
to  explain  why  the  salaries  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  staffs  make  up  so  small 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing.” 

The  last  inquiry  made  in  my  question¬ 
naire  was  as  to  salaries  of  reporters  and 
copy  readers. 

On  eight  papers  under  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  the  average  range  for  reporters 
was  from  $30  to  $50  per  week.  On  five 
papers  in  this  class  reporting  on  copy 
readers  the  average  range  was  from  $33 
to  $46. 

On  13  papers  under  50,000  circulation 
the  average  range  fo*-  eporters  was  from 
$27  to  $61.  On  eight  papers  in  this  class 
reporting  on  copy  readers  the  average 
was  from  $30  to  $50. 

On  two  papers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  range  for  reporters  was  $25  to 
$50  and  from  $45  to  $27.  On  one  paper 
in  this  class  reporting  the  range  for  copy 
readers  was  from  $35  to  $60. 

On  14  papers  under  300,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  average  range  for  reporters  was 
from  $31  to  $^.  On  13  papers  in  this 
class  reporting  on  copy  readers  the  aver¬ 
age  range  was  $41  to  $72. 

On  two  papers  under  500,000  circula¬ 
tion  the  range  for  reporters  was  $20  to 
$150  and  $35  to  100,  and  for  copy  read¬ 
ers  $60  to  $70  and  $60  to  $95. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  salaries  of  editorial  execu¬ 
tives.  Mr,  Lindsay  did,  however,  in  the 
survey  for  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  already  referred  to.  These  figures 
were  tablulated  by  Caleb  Johnson  in  the 
American  Press  for  December,  1930. 
Professor  Bleyer  made  a  detailed  study 
of  these  figures.  It  was  printed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Nov.  8,  1930. 

He  found  that  on  papers  from  5,000 
to  10,000  circulation  the  advertising 
managers  got  $62  and  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  $60  per  week. 

On  papers  from  10,000  to  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  the  advertising  managers  got 
$83.  and  the  managing  editors  $65. 

On  papers  from  15,000  to  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  the  advertising  managers  got 
$77,  and  the  managing  editors  $57. 

On  papers  from  20,000  to  40,000  cir¬ 


culation  the  advertising  managers  got 
$80,  and  the  managing  editors  $75. 

Many,  if  not  most,  newspapers  are 
endeavoring  these  days  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  on  account  of  decreased  revenue. 
Consideration  of  methods  used  to  reduce 
editorial  expenses  probably  does  not 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this 
report  on  editorial  costs.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  gather  such  information  from 
our  membership.  I  did,  however,  check 
two  surveys  which  came  to  my  attention. 
One  was  a  report  of  68  newspapers  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Feb.  14,  1931. 

I  found  that  on  19  of  the  68  papers 
the  number  of  editorial  employes  had 
been  reduced.  Not  all  papers  reporting 
gave  the  number.  Of  those  which  did 
give  figures,  the  largest  was  six  and  the 
next  largest  five.  One  paper  said  it  had 
increased  its  editorial  staff. 

On  12  papers  savings  on  feature  costs 
were  reported. 

On  six,  tighter  or  smaller  papers  were 
being  printed. 

On  21,  salary  cuts  were  reported. 
These  ranged  from  14  per  cent  to  JVi 
per  cent,  where  figures  were  given;  10 
per  cent  was  about  the  average.  One 
paper  reported  10  per  cent  on  all  salaries 
over  $20  a  week.  Another  reported  10 
per  cent  on  salaries  above  $60,  five  per 
cent  below  $60,  and  no  cuts  below  $30. 

On  two,  the  dropping  of  a  telegraph 
wire  was  reported. 

One  reported  a  saving  in  news  cuts 
and  photos. 

One  a  saving  in  telegraph  tolls. 

The  other  survey  was  that  of  Mr. 
Lindsay  of  the  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  already  referred  to.  The  reports 
on  savings  were  apparently  from  61 
papers,  though  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  this  exactly.  Here  I  found 
three  papers  made  savings  in  features, 
three  cut  salaries,  seven  laid  off  men, 
three  were  running  tighter  or  smaller 
papers,  one  cut  down  on  telegraph  serv¬ 
ices,  one  saved  on  picture  services,  and 
one  discontinued  vacations  with  pay. 

No  doubt  I  should  draw  some  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  figures  presented  in  this 
report.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  They 
are  interesting,  but  probably  no  more 
than  that.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  about  the  only  similarity  in  news¬ 
papers  is  that  all  are  printed  with  ink 
on  paper.  And  I  have  seen  papers  where 
the  use  of  ink  seemed  subject  to  doubt. 
But  in  management,  in  methods,  in  em¬ 
phasis  on  various  phases  or  departments, 
in  things  considered  important,  each 
paper  is  a  law  unto  itself.  And  rightly 
so.  A  newspaper  should  have  individual¬ 
ity,  the  same  as  a  family.  No  two 
family  budgets  can  be  the  same. 

But  one  thing  on  which  I  am  willing 
to  be  arbitrary  is  that,  given  a  good 
wire  service,  the  management  that  then 
puts  its  emphasis  and  money  on  a  staff 
of  keen,  trained,  alert,  adequately  paid 
newspapermen  and  women  will  produce 
a  better  and  more  successful  newspaper 
than  the  one  that  puts  its  faith  and 
money  in  a  multiplicity  of  services  and 
features  and  stunts. 

The  words  of  E.  B.  Rathbone,  30  years 
an  editor  of  large  newspapers  and  now 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  New  York  University,  are  worth  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  editors  and  publishers 
alike.  In  Publishers'  Service  for  April 
he  said: 

“It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  actually  beginning  to 
fight  for  its  existence.  With  radio  com¬ 
petition  sapping  its  sources  of  revenue 
from  advertising,  and  with  standardiza¬ 
tion  depriving  it  of  much  of  its  former 
originality  and  enterprise,  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  probably  will  ne^ 
to  develop  the  professional  attitude.  This 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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By  LINCOLN  B.  PALMER 

General  Manager  American  Newspaper 


IT  may  be  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Free  Pub¬ 
licity  or  the  Press  Agent,  and  I  do  so 
with  much  temerity.  It  would  seem 
to  savor  too  much  of  carrying  leaves  to 
the  woods.  But  it  may  be,  that  familiar 
as  you  are  with  the  many  releases  of 
the  press  agent,  it  will  be  enlightening 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
mechanics  and  methods  of  solicitation  of 
that  large  army  of  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  lucrative  business  of  diverting  ad¬ 
vertising  or  potential  advertising  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
press  agents  in  1921  formed  an  organ¬ 
ization,  a  sort  of  union.  They  paid 
dues,  held  three  meetings  and  disbanded. 
In  1927,  however,  another  group  met, 
composed  of  the  cream  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession.  Such  men  as  Hector  Fuller, 
Francis  Sisson,  Edward  L.  Bernays,  and 
others  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
organization  of  this  large  group.  EioiTOR 
&  Publisher,  that  organ  that  has  so 
militantly  pursued  the  press  agent  and 
his  ways,  disclosed  the  plan  and  no  more 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

You  all  know  that  advertising  agencies, 
the  best  of  them,  now  have  so-called 
editorial  or  press  agent  departments, 
dealing  in  advertising  as  news,  and 
urging  its  publication  as  such.  In  fact, 
the  changes  in  the  field  have  brought 
about  an  innovation  which  is  shown  by 
the  solicitation  of  the  press  agents  of 
the  accounts  of  the  advertising  agencies, 
for  which  they  share  commissions. 

But  not  only  are  the  press  agents  and 
the  advertising  agencies  seeking  the  use 
of  your  news  columns  but  some  schools 
of  journalism  and  universities  are  con¬ 
ducting  publicity  courses  through  which 
the  press  agents  of  the  future  are  being 
turned  out  in  numbers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  newspapers  are 
securing  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
advertising  dollar  than  formerly.  It  is 
being  devoted  in  larger  percentage  to  the 
magazines.  It  has  lately  commenced  to 
be  devoted  in  fair  percentage  to  radio 
broadcasting.  We  may  all  have  our  own 
opinions  as  to  the  causes.  Having  in 
the  past  had  occasion  to  observe  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  campaigns  turned  into 
publicity  campaip^ns,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  success  of  the  press  agent  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  the  dwindling  revenues,  and 
it  may  be  that  belief  will  be  supported 
by  some  exhibits  that  I  have  here. 

There  is  the  Millis  Plan.  The  Millis 
Advertising  Agency  of  Indianapolis 
evolved  a  plan  of  advertising  some  years 
ago  which  consists  of  approaching  trade 
associations  with  a  view  to  raising  a  large 
advertising  and  publicity  fund  to  be 
spent  for  paid  advertising  in  various 
media,  in  some  cases  in  broadcasting  as 
well  and  in  free  publicity,  free  writeups 
for  the  newspapers. 

That  form  of  campaign  has  been  used 
not  only  for  the  National  Retail  Furni¬ 
ture  Association  but  for  the  florists,  the 
laundry  men  and  many  others.  In  the 
case  of  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association  a  fund  of  $4,000,000  was 
raised.  Here  is  a  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Millis  people  to  the  furniture  dealer  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  association  and  in  this  book¬ 
let  we  find,  “How  money  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  this  four-year  program.  Domi¬ 
nant  nation-wide  advertising,  such  maga¬ 
zines  as  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeep- 
mg.  Liberty,  and  so  forth,  (and  probably 
snme  leading  farm  papers)  of  widest  cir¬ 
culation  to  be  used  with  full  page  color 
copy  at  frequent  intervals.  With  seven 
or  eight  of  such  publications  we  can 
reach  70  per  cent  of  the  English  reading 
public  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

“Publicity  and  propaganda.  Feature 
stories  for  newspapers.  A  constant  flow 
of  interesting  and  newsy  stories  about 


betterment  of  the  home  through  more 
attractive  and  up-to-date  furnishing.” 

That  is  followed  by  another  booklet 
for  the  National  Home  Furnishing  Style 
Show,  in  which  we  read  two  statements 
which  seem  to  be  somewhat  contradictory. 
“Prospects,  prestige,  profits.  Make  no 
mistake ;  this  is  strictly  a  business¬ 
getting  proposition.  True,  we  plan  to 
dress  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  show  and 
stimulate  attendance  by  offering  visitors 
free  entertainment  and  amusement,  but 
first,  last  and  always  we  are  after  sales.” 

Because  of  the  apparent  failure  of  this 
campaign  we  might  be  misled  into  the 
belief  that  perhaps  this  Millis  Plan  is 
without  danger,  since  the  newspapers  did 
not  contribute  sufficient  free  aid,  but  it 
is  followed  by  the  same  plan  for  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  others. 
The  magazines  are  paid  for  the  adver¬ 
tising.  The  newspapers  are  given  read¬ 
ing  matter. 

Another  Millis  campaign  is  that  of  the 
National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  is  a  four-year,  $1,300,000 
campaign.  We  have  here  macaroni  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  nice  magazine  account.  Here 
is  a  recipe  for  Macaroni  Mounds.  Here 
are  more.  We  then  have  for  the  news¬ 
papers  this  little  booklet  from  the  Recipe 
Counselor  of  the  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers’  Association  “to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  the  Food  Page,  Woman’s  Page,  or 
Home  Interests’  Page,”  and  this  is  filled 
with  recipes,  including  the  recipes  that 
are  being  paid  for  in  the  advertisements 
that  are  going  into  the  magazines. 

Here  is  still  another,  the  Photograph¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America,  a  contest. 
The  newspapers  get  the  “news  story.” 
The  magazines  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
Association,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French  advertising 
agency  of  Detroit.  The  merchant  tailors 
receive  a  booklet  in  which  we  find: 

“A  compelling  four-year  campaign 
planned  for  leading  magazines  and  the 
radio.” 

Here  is  the  statement :  “Vigorous 
news  and  publicity  stories  will  be  released 
to  national  magazines  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.” 

We  find  advertisements  that  are  to 
appear  in  the  magazines.  Turning  over, 
the  page  we  find  the  tie-up  advertise¬ 
ments,  mats  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
merchant  tailors  to  use  of  they  wish, 
locally. 

We  then  find:  “To  our  friends  on  the 
Pacific  Coast :  Over  $450,000  already 
subscribed  .  .  .  further  subscriptions 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $30,(X)0  per 
week.” 


Publiahers  Accociation 

It  might  seem  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  by  printing  stories  about  bananas 
or  orange  juice  or  macaroni,  or  whatnot. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  with  the 
press  fully  informed,  we  would  not  find 
so  many  trade  items  published  in  the 
recipes  appearing  on  the  household  page. 

Pendleton  Dudley,  a  press  agent  for 
Hills  Bros.,  issues  “The  Cook’s  Nook,” 
a  pamphlet  prepared  in  behalf  of  Hills 
Bros.,  distributors  of  Dromedary  prod¬ 
ucts,  dates,  corn-oil,  shredded  cocoanut, 
and  many  other  things.  The  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  on  the  billboards  and 
in  the  magazines,  and  the  newspapers 
get  recipes. 

Here  we  have  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  advertising  in  the  magazines,  not 
at  the  moment  in  the  newspapers.  But 
this  is  what  the  newspapers  get — from 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn — 
“Tested  Recipes.”  Throughout  we  find 
all  of  these  recipes  call  for  bananas,  and 
there  are  many  of  them. 

The  California  fruit  growers  are  now 
conducting  an  advertising  campaign 
through  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  in 
the  newspapers.  They  are  seeking,  how¬ 
ever,  much  in  addition  to  that  and  wish 
the  editorial  departments  to  cooperate 
with  them  to  the  extent  of  printing  a  lot 
of  recipes  calling  for  orange  juice  and 
other  citrus  products. 

I  presume  you  all  have  been  receiving 
releases  of  one  sort  or  another  from  the 
Inter-Ocean  Syndicate  of  Chicago.  It 
has  been  in  the  business  for  very  many 
years.  It  is  the  name  used  by  Vander- 
hoof,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
for  issuing  their  free  publicity. 

It  calls  itself  a  news  bureau,  and 
makes  this  proposition  to  the  Tea  Club 
and  Tea  Association  of  America: 

“We  will  guarantee  a  minimum  cir¬ 
culation  of  18,000,000  during  the  year, 
based  on  an  average  circulation  of 
1.500,000  for  each  month  proved  by  clip¬ 
pings  actually  submitted. 

“We  agree  to  send  out  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  one  pic¬ 
ture  mat  story  per  month,  and  a  min¬ 
imum  average  of  eight  unillustrated  news 
stories.  These  stories  are  sent  out  for 
simultaneous  release  to  newspapers  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  .... 

“Charge  to  you  for  this  service  will 
be  $12,000  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly 
installments  of  $1,000  each,  commencing 
one  month  from  the  date  on  which  this 
agreement  is  put  in  force.” 

And  this  is  taken  from  the  1930  Annual 
Report  of  the  Tea  Association  of  the 
United  States : 

“Our  publicity,  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  above  advertising  media. 


comprised  stories,  informative  or  educa¬ 
tional,  in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily 
press  and  magazines,  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  reaching  a  mark  of  83,740,498  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.” 

The  National  Confectioners  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  active  in  this  field.  In 
the  magazines  in  the  last  four  years,  it 
spent  something  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
There  has  been  no  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  so  far  as  we  have  observed. 
Newspapers  got  stories,  and  271  gave 
3,448  columns  of  space.  We  find  that 
only  84  of  them  are  daily  newspapers, 
13  of  which  are  members  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Westinghouse 
Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  only 
proper  to  say  that  Mr.  McQuiston,  the 
very  able  advertising  manager  of  this 
worthy  organization,  had  this  plan  dis¬ 
continued  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  it. 
It  was  put  out  by  another  department. 
But  it  illustrates  the  prevailing  thought 
of  so  large  a  body  of  men  operating  in 
this  field.  I  shall  quote  from  it: 

“The  announcement  of  the  ‘Columaire’ 
reaches  6,000,000  people  through  the 
March  7th  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
Collier’s  for  March  21st.  Read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  yourself  and  see  how  force¬ 
fully  it  puts  over  the  telling  story  of  a 
radio  that  is  radically  new.  Then  turn 
the  page  and  see  the  second  step  in  the 
process  of  telling  the  public  about  the 
‘Columaire,’  ”  That  is  Punch  No.  1 ! 

Punch  No.  2!  “Two  special  radio 
broadcasts  devoted  entirely  to  Westing- 
house  Radio.”  Those  things  cost  money. 

Punch  No.  3 !  “Westinghouse  scoops 
the  industry.  First  Radio  manufacturer 
to  give  dealers  national  advertising 
through  talking  pictures  appearing  as  a 
regular  part  of  first-run  programs.  Not 
a  trailer,  but  a  full  reel  short  subject 
staged,  proeluced  and  released  by 
Paramount.” 

And  now  you  enter  the  picture. 
“Magazines,  radio,  movies.  Then  news¬ 
papers  put  behind  the  ‘Columaire.’  ” 
New.spaper  tie-up,  the  same  as  in  the  old 
Millis  plan. 

Here  are  some  more  tie-ups — “And 
with  every  order  of  mats  or  electros 
(free  to  dealers  who  stock  the  ‘Col- 
maire’)  goes  a  prepared  group  of  public¬ 
ity  stories  that  your  local  paper  will  be 
glad  to  get.  Take  the  radio  editor  of 
your  paper  into  your  confidence — show 
him  the  ‘CTolumaire’ — demonstrate  it  for 
him — explain  it  in  brief — and  watch  him 
run  the  publicity — gladly!” 

Here  is  Lord  &  Ihomas  and  Logan, 
advertising  agents  for  the  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Peet  Company,  addressing  news¬ 
papers  and  asking  that  they  give  space 
to  reporting  the  broadcasting  being  done 
in  connection  with  Super-Suds,  their 
trade-mark  for  a  soap  with  which  about 
a  year  ago,  you  may  remember,  it  was 
widely  reported  that  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  was  being  cleansed. 

Just  as  the  last  of  these  exhibits,  you 
may  be  interested  in  noting  this  publi¬ 
cation  sent  to  the  laundrymen.  members 
of  the  I.audryowners  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  another  one  of  these  Millis 
campaigns.  I  understand  that  f7()0,(X)0 
is  the  amount  being  paid  for  adyertisir.g 
in  18  magazines. 

It  is  possible  that  these  exhibits  will 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  newspapers 
are  in  some  part  at  least  being  spoon  fed, 
by  these  purveyors  of  hot-house  news 
who  are  short-circuiting  advertising  from 
the  advertising  columns  over  the  news 
columns. 

We  publish  an  issue  to  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.N.P.A.  a  weekly  bulletin 
exposing  each  one  of  these  and  many  other 
schemes  as  they  come  along.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  any  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  them,  who  may  not  read  them,  and 
who  may  be  interested  in  them,  will 
communicate  with  us  so  that  we  may 
see  to  it  that  copies  are  sent  to  you. 


Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville  Times  (left),  and  L.  B.  Palmer,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  photographed  at 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors’  meeting  in  Washington  last  week. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  NEED  PUBLICITY 

Value  of  Press  Is  Increasingly  Recognized  in  Europe  —  Spotlight  Turned  on  Coming  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  —  ‘‘Disciplined”  Newspapers  and  Censorship 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Former  Geneva  Correspondent  for  the  New  York  World 


ONE  tiling  that  impresses  me,  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
same  thing  1  encountered  in  Europe — 
the  appalling  ignorance  of  Europeans 
about  American  things  in  general.  In 
Europe,  the  chief  topics  regarding  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  ordinary  newspaiiers  concern 
prohibition,  racketeering,  Mr.  Borah,  and 
Bill  Thompson.  Some  of  the  more  seri- 
■:ns  political  articles  also,  but  they  are 
•ew  and  far  lietween. 

Geneva,  where  I  have  heen  for  the  last 
eight  years  almost  continuously,  al¬ 
though  I  have  gone  out  into  other  jilaces, 
as  becoming,  I  think,  the  great  news  cen- 
Itr  ftl  Europe.  You  get  as  many  as  27 
or  28  foreign  ministers  and  prime  minis¬ 
ters  meeting  at  a  single  time  to  discuss 
Briand’s  speech,  and  you  can  sit  down 
and  write  a  story  with  a  Helsingfors  date 
line  which  you  will  get  from  the  Swed¬ 
ish  foreign  minister,  or  about  the  Spanish 
political  situation,  which  you  will  get 
from  the  Spanish  Republic — it  happens 
to  be  now.  The  result  is  that  now  you 
have  something  like  25()  iiermanent  cor¬ 
respondents  of  aliout  30  different  coun¬ 
tries  located  in  Geneva,  and  alxiut  10 
American  correspondents. 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  slating  that  there 
were  something  like  700,000,000  people 
in  this  world  who  read  the  censored 
press.  That  situation,  I  think,  still 
exists,  even  to  a  greater  extent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
France,  Germany,  and  perhaps  Great 
Britain  to  a  certain  degree,  there  really 
is  no  free  press.  The  people  get,  usually, 
what  the  governments  want  them  to  get. 
But,  stepping  from  the  censored  press, 
there  is  another  kind  of  press  we  have 
in  Europe  that  few  people  know  about, 
what  I  would  call  a  disciplined  press. 

Take  England,  for  example.  I  don’t 
think  I  know  any  countrv  where  the 
press  is  better  disciplined  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  will  give  you  one  little  example, 
to  illustrate.  Some  time  ago.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  when  he  was  foreign  min¬ 
ister,  called  in  a  group  of  British  news¬ 
papermen,  just  one  of  these  private 
meetings,  to  talk  to  them  and  keep  up 
his  connection,  and  he  was  asked  by  a 
correspondent  whom  I  won’t  name,  what 
he  thought  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  It  was 
right  after  the  time  when  the  British  had 
not  been  very  enthusiastic  in  backing  the 
French  and  the  Americans  on  putting 
the  Kellogg  Pact  across. 

Chamberlain  replied  bv  saying,  “Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?’’ 

The  man  came  back  and  said,  “What 
I  want  to  know  is,  will  it  advance  or 
facilitate  disarmament? 

Chamberlain  replied,  “President  Cool- 
idge  evidently  doesn’t  think  so.  He  has 
jlist  signed  the  appropriations  bill  for 
some  $600,000,000  for  the  American 
Nax-y.” 

Well,  that  conversation  continued,  and 
Chamberlain  asked  another  question, — 
“If  some  nation  of  the  world  violated 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  would  the  United 
States  join  with  the  European  countries 
in  enforcing  that  pact?  In  other  words, 
would  they  help  to  put  teeth  in  it?’’ 

'The  conference  broke  up.  It  was  one 
of  those  meetings  that  was  not  confiden¬ 
tial,  but  you  were  not  supposed  to  quote 
directly. 

One  British  newspaperman  wired  his 
story  to  London  for  the  afternoon  papers. 
Some  of  the  people  who  were  there  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  Chamberlain  had 
committed  a  faux  pas,  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  embarrassing  regard¬ 
ing  the  Kellogg  Pact.  They  scurried 
around  Geneva,  rounded  up  every  one 
of  the  17  British  correspondents,  and 
exacted  from  every  one  of  them  a  pledge 
that  thev  would  not  use  the  story  or 
would  kill  the  story  they  had  used. 

One  of  the  correspondents  had  sent  the 


story  already,  and  he  was'  forced  to  tele¬ 
phone  London  to  have  the  story  killed.  1 
don’t  know  what  his  explanation  was  to 
his  editor,  but  1  don’t  know  a  group  of 
newspaix-rmen  of  any  other  country  that 
could  be  handled  in  that  way.  They  had 
gotten  the  story  in  all  fairness,  it  had 
been  given  to  them. 

The  story  did  not  go  out  of  Geneva 
from  any  British  correspondent.  Some 
.\merican  correspondents  sent  it.  The 
result  was  that  every  British  correspond¬ 
ent  telegraphed  his  paper  to  have  their 
New  York  correspondents  pick  up  the 
story  in  New  York  and  shoot  it  back, 
and  it  got  in  the  British  press  and  got 
great  play,  whereupon  Chamberlain  is¬ 
sued  the  usual  statement  that  they  use 
when  they  pet  caught  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  He  said  that  “never  in  any 
public  utterance  have  I  spoken  derogator- 
ily  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.”  His  smoke 
screen  was  that  this  was  not  a  public 
utterance.  The  fact  remains  that  he 
said  it. 

The  French  press  is  more  independent. 
'Hie  Italian  press  is  absolutely  disciplined. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Italy.  You  can’t  even  go  down 
to  Italy  and  sit  upon  the  sidewalk,  if  you 
are  a  foreigner,  and  talk  about  Musso¬ 
lini  in  an  unfavorable  way  without  find¬ 
ing  it  extremely  embarrassing.  Most 
people  refer  to  him  as  Mr.  Buzz  Buzz  or 
don’t  talk  aliout  him  at  all. 

You  step  over  into  Spain,  and  you  have 
had,  and  I  think  you  still  have,  rather 
strict  censorship.  That  was  necessary 
perhaps  when  Premo  was  the  dictator 
down  there,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
censorship  has  been  lifted.  Every  time  it 
was  lifted,  though,  the  press  has  burst 
out  in  such  denunciation  of  King  Alfonso 
that  they  had  to  slap  the  censorship  on 
within  24  hours. 

The  censorshin,  however,  defeated  its 
ow'n  purpose  down  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy 
I  think  it  will  eventually.  For  example, 
the  republican  movement  in  Spain  has 
gained  more  in  the  last  seven  years  than 
in  the  last  decade  or  the  last  generation 


A  THREE-HOUR  entertainment  by 
executives  and  employes  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  Sun  was 
recently  held  in  Baltimore  before  a 
selected  audience  of  families  of  The  A.  S. 
,\l)ell  Company  employes  and  friends. 

Preceding  the  stage  show,  a  moving 
picture,  “Seeing  the  Sun.”  showing  the 
complete  making  of  the  Sun  newspapers, 
was  presented,  followed  by  informal  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  pajiers’  directors,  executives 
and  employes. 

Each  department  codtributed  to  the 


or  more  before  that  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  when  they  suppressed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  every  Spanish  news¬ 
paper,  from  the  most  conservative  down 
to  the  most  radical,  became  terrifically 
anti-Premo  or  anti-Berenguer  or  anti¬ 
dictator,  and  that  developed  into  an  anti- 
Alfonso  spirit. 

Secondly,  they  started  out  with  a 
clandestine  press.  You  couldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  in  the  newspaper,  but  it  wasn’t  dif¬ 
ficult  for  anybody  in  Spain  to  get  a 
printed  leaflet  or  even  a  reproduced  page 
of  a  newspaper  through  underground 
channels. 

The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  Italy. 
You  have  La  Liberia  which  is  printed  in 
Paris,  but  which  goes  into  Italy  by  the 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands.  You  have  Jl  Becco  Giallo, 
a  humorous  paper.  You  have  Justicia  e 
Liberia,  which  the  aviator  Bassanesi  put 
on  the  map  by  dropping  from  an  airplane. 

The  value  of  publicity  is  increasingly 
recognized  in  Europe,  I  think  even  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
digress  and  go  into  what  might  be  a 
political  question  now,  and  that  is  the 
coming  Disarmament  Conference.  Over 
the  past  six  years,  the  Disarmament 
Preparatory  Committee  has  been  at  work 
to  prepare  a  program,  a  framework  for 
the  treaty  that  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
international  conference  that  will  be  held 
probably  in  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of 
of  1932. 

The  Council  has  called  a  conference 
for  February  2,  1932.  The  step  after 
that  is,  as  our  ambassador,  Mr.  Gibson, 
has  said,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to 
arouse  public  opinion  to  impress  upon 
their  governments  what  should  be  done 
about  this  disarmament  treaty.  If  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  indifferent,  if  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  go  after  the  story,  certain 
politicians  over  there,  certain  diplomats, 
certain  interests,  will  do  about  what  they 
want  to.  If  they  don’t  do  anything,  in 
two  years  from  now,  this  skyrocket  of 
international  cooperation  that  has  been 
climbing  higher  and  higher  every  year 


stage  show,  which  was  titled  “The  Light 
for  .'Ml  Party,”  taken  from  the  vignette 
in  the  center  of  the  Sun’s  title  line.  The 
audience  was  presented  with  souvenirs. 

.•\mong  those  attending  the  perform¬ 
ance  were  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press;  William  H. 
Messe  vice-president  and  manager  in 
Baltimore  for  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
panv :  Robert  E.  Mining,  also  of  Western 
b'lectric;  James  Quirk,  editor  of  Photo¬ 
play  Magasine;  and  Mrs.  Quirk,  the  May 
.\liison  of  movie  fame. 


since  the  armistice,  is  apt  to  turn  around 
and  drop  down  like  a  dud. 

To  make  this  conference  a  success 
they  will  have  to  dramatize  it,  and  to 
dramatize  it  you  have  got  to  put  a  figure 
at  the  head  of  the  conference  that  you 
can  turn  the  spotlight  on  somebody  that 
can  get  up  and  either  direct  the  con¬ 
ference  or  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  writers,  somebody  who 
has  an  international  reputation. 

Patrick  McGilligan,  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  of  Ireland,  who  is  one  of  the  coming 
statesmen  of  Europe,  made  the  proposal 
that  an  American  be  elected  president. 
He  based  his  contention  on  the  fact  that 
America  is  completely  removed  from  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  particularly  the  en¬ 
tanglements,  that  only  in  America  could 
you  find  a  man  who  would  receive  the 
unanimous  acceptance  of  every  country 
that  would  participate  in  that  conference, 
and  that  includes  the  54  members  of  the 
League  and  Mexico,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  United  States. 

McGilligan  put  the  matter  before  the 
Council.  This  is  not  exactly  inside  stuff 
although  I  don’t  think  it  has  had  very 
wide  publicity.  After  he  had  done  that, 

I  personally  asked  Arthur  Henderson 
what  the  British  attitude  would  be  re¬ 
garding  an  American  president,  and  he 
said,  “That  depends  entirely  uiion  whether 
Washington  will  accept  or  not.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  invite  them  to  come 
and  then  have  them  turn  us  down.” 

The  rest  of  the  countries,  I  think, 
without  exception  will  support  the  plan, 
although  the  French  would  rather  have  a 
Czechoslovakian  or  some  European  of 
their  crowd.  The  British,  I  think,  would 
rather  have  MacDonald  or  Henderson, 
but  that  is  purely  for  political  purposes, 
for  prestige.  But  they  could  get  together 
absolutely  on  an  American  if  the  United 
States  Government  would  agree. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  Arthur 
Henderson,  said  before  the  Council  met 
they  had  felt  out  the  United  States,  ask¬ 
ing  if  we  would  furnish  a  vice-president. 
That  was  when  they  thought  Benesch 
would  be  the  president,  and  Hugh  Gibson 
came  to  Geneva  and  let  it  be  known  that 
Washington  wasn’t  at  all  interested  in 
the  vice-presidency.  McGilligan  asked 
me  to  find  out  if  I  could,  through  private 
sources,  if  the  State  Department  would 
change  iti  mind  regarding  the  presidency. 
As  the  wire  came  back — it  may  have  been 
garbled  in  transmission — it  said  that 
Washington  was  not  uninterested,  but,  in 
the  first  place,  they  considered  if  the  con¬ 
ference  were  a  failure,  Washington  would 
feel  that  it  assumed  the  responsibility. 
Secondly,  that  America  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  military  disarmament,  that  was 
dominantly  a  European  problem ;  the 
naval  problem  was  being  solved  by  the 
Naval  Conference. 

I  talked  to  Grandi,  the  foreign  minister 
of  Italy,  and  he  came  out  foursquare 
for  an  American,  said  Italy  would  gladly 
support  an  American.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  or  less  than  that,  however,  Grandi 
called  in  the  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  suggested  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  a  possible  candidate.  He  was 
playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  so 
he  would  be  on  the  winning  side. 

Curtius  of  Germany  came  out  for  an 
American.  AH  Khan,  of  Persia,  another 
member  of  the  Council,  declared  he  was 
for  an  American. 

If  an  .American  is  appointed,  they  have 
mentioned  Charles  Evans  Hughes  be¬ 
cause  he  put  over  the  first  big  disarm¬ 
ament  conference  that  really  accomplished 
anything.  They  mentioned  Dawes,  they 
mentioned  Owen  D.  Young,  and  they 
mentioned  Dwight  Morrow.  I  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  Patrick  McGilligan  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  it,  that  he  would  put 
an  American  across  despite  the  opposi¬ 
tion  at  Washington. 


BALTIMORE  DAILIES  GIVE  PARTY 


Scene  at  Baltimore  Sunpapers  “Light  for  All”  party. 
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PRESS  CONTROL  OF  RADIO  FAVORED 

Merchandising  of  Program  Space  Urged  by  V.  D.  Hurd  —  Roberts  Describes  Kansas  City  Star 
Practice  —  Use  of  News  and  Features  For  Commercial  Programs  Criticised 

Operation  of  radio  broadcasting  times  a  year  presenting  their  side  of  the  while  they  are  still  held  by  the  charm  it  should  be  a  goodwill  proposition,  leav- 
stations  by  newspapers  was  favored  picture  to  the  public,  going  into  the  or  ‘what  have  you’  of  the  performance.  ing  the  printed  page  for  the  sales  message. 


stations  by  newspapers  was  favored 
by  more  than  half  of  the  editors  present 
at  one  of  the  shop-talk  luncheons  held 
during  the  American  Society’s  conven¬ 
tion.  How  many  of  those  voting  ap¬ 
proval  are  connected  with  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  so  engaged  was  not  revealed,  but 
their  vote  climaxed  a  lively  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  more  than  a  score  of 
the  editorial  leaders. 

Volney  D.  Hurd,  radio  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  speaker  by  W.  G.  Vorpe, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  who,  as  presiding  officer,  called 
attention  to  the  wide  divergence  of  news¬ 
paper  views  on  radio.  Mr.  Vorpe  also 
called  attention  to  the  use  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  of  features  popularized  by 
newspapers.  Rights  to  these  features,  he 
said,  are  purchased  from  the  syndicates 
that  supply  them  to  newspapers,  and  the 
broadcasters  are  frequently  using  this 
newspaper  editorial  matter  as  the  bads 
for  commercialized  programs.  Time  did 
not  permit  discussion  of  this  point,  but 
M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett  newspapers, 
called  attention  to  a  parallel  practice, 
that  of  the  broadcasting  of  news  gath¬ 
ered  by  press  services  for  newspaper  use 
and  at  newspaper  expense,  with  radio 
credit  to  the  press  service  and  not  to  the 
local  newspaper  using  that  service.  Mr. 
Atwood  objected  also  to  the  installation 
of  press  association  printer  machines  in 
the  studios  of  broadcasters. 

Mr.  Hurd,  in  his  address,  expressed 
surprise  that  the  press  awoke  so  late  to 
the  possibilities  of  broadcasting,  with 
evil  results  to  newspapers  and  to  the 
broadcasting  art  as  well.  The  physical 
limitations  of  the  broadcasting  bands 
will  make  it  difficult  for  newspapers 
which  now  want  to  own  stations  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  Federal  permit,  and 
the  immense  rise  in  the  value  of  sta¬ 
tions  was  exemplified  bv  the  recent  sale 
for  JlOO.OOO  of  a  small  Boston  station, 
which  five  vears  ago  could  have  been 
bought  for  $2.^0. 

“If  the  press  had  taken  over  broad¬ 
casting,  it  wotild  then  have  been  sitting 
at  the  controls  of  radio,  a  subject  of  such 
potentialities  that  it  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  governed.”  Mr.  Hurd  continued. 
“Radio  advertising  would  have  then  paid 
its  profits  into  the  press  and  the  question 
of  the  press  vs.  radio  advertising  would 
not  have  assumed  the  proportion  it  has 
today.  Radio  production  would  have 
been  governed  by  men  trained  in  the 
problerns  of  serving  the  public  and 
maintaining  its  interests. 

“Let  us  look  at  the  present  control  of 
radio.  The  chains  will  do  for  a  study 
since  they  are  by  far  the  most  important 
factors  controlling  the  vast  majority  of 
the  wave  lengths.  First  there  is  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  ownerl 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
and  in  turn,  owned  by  the  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  the  power 
question  particularly,  and  I  do  not 
question  the  merits  of  big  corporations. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  just  how  desir¬ 
able  it  would  he  to  have  a  newspaper 
which  was  controlled  by  these  groups  or 
rather  openly  published  by  them.  We 
W’ould  not  care  for  them  or  have  much 
confidence  in  their  news  and  opinions. 
They  might  be  perfectly  all  right,  but 
they  don’t  belong  in  the  picture  of 
controlling  newspapers. 

“Columbia  is  owned  .“'0  per  cent  by  the 
Paramount  motion  picture  group,  an 
industry  which,  with  the  R.C.A.  has 
often  been  charged  with  monopolistic 
tendencies. 

“We  must  congratulate  the  chains  on 
their  restraint  so  far  from  propaganda 
Work  for  their  backers.  Imagine  weekly 
talks  telling  of  the  virtues  of  the  power 
or  motion  picture  groups,  steadily  52 


times  a  year  presenting  their  side  of  the 
picture  to  the  public,  going  into  the 
homes  where  not  only  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  but  the  youngsters  would  be 
influenced  by  their  arguments. 

“Other  than  the  question  of  owner 
policies  and  the  radio  advertising  dent  in 
the  press  profits  is  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  thing  we  hear  on  the  air  today. 
Not  the  program  but  the  abuse  of  radio 
adverti>ing  time. 

“Radio  is  so  obviously  a  good  w'ill 
medium  rather  than  a  direct  sales  mes¬ 
sage  medium  that  argument  on  this  point 
seems  fruitless.  Yet  a  few  days  ago  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  said  that  longer  and  better 
announcements  were  needed,  that  the  good 
will  argument  is  foolish  and  that  radio  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old  medi¬ 
cine  man  show  where  entertainment  col¬ 
lects  the  crowd  and  then  the  salesman 
does  a  brisk  business  among  the  people 


while  they  are  still  held  by  the  charm 
or  ‘what  have  you’  of  the  performance. 

“That  is  rather  a  pretty  picture  of  an 
industry  which  has  sold  15,000,000  receiv¬ 
ing  sets,  an  industry  which  puts  entertain¬ 
ment  directly  into  the  home.  It  is  also 
nothing  for  radio  listeners  to  get  en¬ 
thused  over  that  they  are  classified  by  the 
radio  advertisers  as  the  type  of  audience 
one  finds  congregated  at  a  medicine  man 
show. 

“The  argument  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  broaclcasters  have  claimed  doing  a 
better  job  than  the  newspapers  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  programs  relatively  clean  while 
the  newspapers  put  into  the  homes  ma¬ 
terial  which  no  broadcaster  would  think 
of  putting  on  the  air.  That  has  been 
true  up  until  recently.  But  now  the 
chains  are  giving  us  thrillers,  mystery 
tales,  numerologists,  astrologists,  patent 
medicine  talks,  and  murder  trials. 

“But  getting  back  to  radio  advertising. 


COLUMBUS  (GA.)  DAILIES  IN  NEW  HOME 


Lobby  of  tbe  $175,000  Plant  of  tbe  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  constructed 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  K.  W.  Page. 

^HF  new,  recently  occupied  home  of  quirer-Sun,  and  in  addition  the  Associ- 
the  Coliiinhiis  (Ga.)  Ledqer-Enquirer  ated  Press  room  and  a  large  room  to  be 

was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17.5,000  as  a  used  as  a  library. 

memorial  to  R.  W.  Page,  who  died  early  A  lower  entrance  on  Twelfth  street 

this  year,  for  many  years  owner  of  the  le.ads  to  the  mailing  room  and  thence  to 


Ledger,  and  the  members  of  whose  family 
now  comprise  the  R.  W.  Page  Corpora- 


the  pressroom,  these  two  departments 
being  in  the  three-story  section  of  the 


tion.  The  corporation  is  headed  by  plant.  To  the  rear  of  the  business  offices 
W.  E.  Page,  president,  and  J.  E.  Page,  is  the  composing  room  partitioned  off  to 
secretary,  and  in  addition  to  owning  the  eliminate  the  noise  of  the  department. 
Columbus  I^edger,  afternoon  newspaper.  The  composing  nxim  is  55  feet  wide 
and  the  Equirer-Sun,  also  owns  the  and  60  feet  deep. 

Wilmington  (N.C.)  News  and  Star  and  A  new  48  page  Duplex  press  of  the 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald.  unit  type  was  purchase<l  and  installed  in 

The  new  building  situated  on  a  hill-  the  pressroom.  A  conveyor  36  feet  in 
side,  is  constructed  of  reinforced  steel  length  carries  the  papers  from  the  prps 
throughout,  and  is  covered  with  brick  and  to  the  mailing  room.  A  railway  side 


cement  and  an  extra  rough  texture  of  track  has  been  laid  on  which  carloads  of 


stucco.  It  is  trimmed  in  varied  colored 
tile  and  white  terra  cotta.  It  fronts  on 
Twelfth  street  for  112  feet,  and  has  a 
depth  of  114  feet  on  Front  street,  and  is 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  wholesale, 
retail  and  hanking  sections  of  the  city. 
The  hilly  plot  of  ground  has  permitted 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  building  on 
the  east  half  of  the  lot,  while  to  the  west 
where  the  ground  slopes  down  the  build¬ 
ing  is  three  stories  high. 

The  main  entrance  on  Twelfth  street 
gives  access  to  the  executive  offices,  and 
the  business,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  On  the  second  floor  above 
these  offices  are  the  newsroom,  48  by  48, 
the  engraving  department,  the  society 
department  and  the  two  private  offices  of 
the  editors  of  the  Ledger  and  the  En- 


paper  can  be  shunted  to  the  paper  stor¬ 
age  room,  near  the  pressroom,  overhead 
cranes  operating  from  this  storage  room 
for  the  delivery  of  paper  to  the  press  as 
it  is  needed. 

Loud  speakers  on  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  connect  with  the  Associated  Press 
room  for  the  announcement  of  prizefight 
returns. 

A  projection  room  from  which  election 
returns  will  be  flashed  on  a  screen  is 
provided. 

Copy  is  conveyed  from  the  news  and 
editorial  departments  to  the  composing 
room  by  chutes. 

The  building  is  cooled  by  a  Frigidaire 
system,  and  is  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler  system.  The  plant  was 
designed  by  Smith  and  Biggers. 


it  should  be  a  goodwill  proposition,  leav¬ 
ing  the  printed  page  for  the  sales  message, 
a  page  where  the  message  stands  still,  re¬ 
iterating  itself  to  the  readers  until  he  has 
been  sold.  How  many  ads  sell  on  the 
first  scanning?  Very  few,  I  believe. 
The  eye  may  be  caught  by  some  trick 
phrase  or  type  but  the  ad  is  studied  and 
then  it  ‘gets  its  man.’ 

“To  try  to  do  this  in  radio  where  one 
cannot  easily  avoid  the  appeal  is  what 
has  brought  the  present  long-winded  ad¬ 
vertising  talks  which  are  rapidly  driving 
away  listeners  from  radio. 

“ily  one  concept  of  radio  advertising 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  ‘Tcio 
Brief  to  Tune  Off !’ 

“A  man  is  sitting  in  his  chair  scanning 
a  newspaper.  The  radio  is  playing  across 
the  rof)m.  On  comes  an  announcement. 
He  waits  for  ten  or  fifteen  words.  He  is 
not  interested.  He  wants  entertainment. 
The  announcement  sounds  as  though  it 
were  going  to  he  of  the  usual  tiresome 
length.  He  rises  and  starts  across  the 
room  to  either  turn  off  the  set  or  to  turn 
it  to  another  station.  If  the  program  can 
cut  the  talk  and  get  back  to  the  music 
before  he  reaches  the  set,  he  will  go  back 
to  his  seat  and  listen  through  the  rest  of 
the  program,  assured  that  the  announce¬ 
ments,  even  though  he  doesn’t  care  for 
them,  will  be  brief ;  ‘Too  Brief  to  Tune 
Off!’ 

“That  radio  is  losing  a  lot  of  its  listen¬ 
ers  may  be  considered  fortunate  by  many 
newspapermen,  but  whatever  our  feelings. 

I  don’t  think  we  can  afford  to  take  this 
attitude.  W’e  arc  primarily  dedicated  to 
lr)oking  out  for  the  public  interest.  Radio 
is  a  great  gift  to  m.ankind  and  properly 
u.sed  may  be  of  inestimable  value. 

“I  was  amazed  the  other  day  to  get  a 
statement  from  a  Chicago  radio  editor 
that  if  radio  was  defeating  itself,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  Yet  two  paragraphs 
further  on  he  decried  the  publisher’s 
efforts  at  sniping  at  radio  programs  and 
said  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  circu¬ 
lation  and  linage  from  the  radio  industry. 
He  then  went  on  to  .show  that  his  paper 
carried  700.000  lines  of  radio  advertising 
in  19.30,  roughly  $425,000  worth. 

“How  he  could  quote  this  business  and 
its  desirability  and  then  be  glad  to  have 
the  industry  which  makes  this  linage  pos¬ 
sible  destroy  itself  is  a  twisted  conclusion 
whicb  1  can  not  hope  to  follow. 

“We  definitely  have  a  duty  to  perform 
in  radio  and  that  is  in  controlling  it 
through  tbe  power  of  the  press  even 
though  we  failed  to  grasp  opportunity 
to  control  it  directly  when  it  was  offered 
a  few  years  ago.  Our  nee<l  is  to  see  that 
public  opinion  is  sufficiently  organized  to 
keep  radio  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

“This  desired  change  in  broadcasting 
will  not  c<')mc  in  a  single  editorial  leveled 
at  some  particular  incident  nor  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  story.  It  requires  a  steady  effort. 
On  the  Monitor  we  have  been  carrying 
out  such  a  campaign  for  several  months 
on  an  average  of  one  article  or  editorial 
a  week. 

“If  every  newspaper  in  the  country  did 
the  same  thing  and  kept  at  it  we  could 
keep  broadcasting  listening  up,  and  in  so 
doing  keep  its  appeal  down  to  good  will. 
We  would  not  lose,  for  the  printed  page 
would  have  its  place  as  the  medium  for 
the  sales  message  which  temporarily  has 
been  withdrawn  and  tried  on  the  radio  by 
advertisers  who  cannot  picture  the  effect 
of  excessive  loud-speaker  advertising  on 
the  average  intelligent  American,  who  is, 
after  all,  the  big  market  for  advertised 
products. 

“Radio  has  been  treated  by  the  press 
as  a  jazz  subject.  Until  it  is  treated  seri¬ 
ously  we  cannot  expect  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  better  radio.  On  the  Monitor  our  pro¬ 
grams  are  treated  with  the  short,  concise 
comments  which  characterizes  the  better 
( Continued  on  page  108) 
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BASIC  FACTORS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS 


Field  in  Which  a  Newspaper  Is  Published  Determines  the  Character  of  Its  Service — Deep  euid  Accurate 
Knowledge  of  All  Field  Phases  Necessary  for  Full  Use  of  Opportunity 

By  SAMUEL  P.  WESTON 


Four  major  factors  were  set  forth  in 
last  week’s  article  as  essential  in  the 
publication  of  a  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  theory  upon  which  this 
analysis  is  based  was  traced  in  evolution 
through  studies  of  successful  newspaper 
operations  over  a  period  of  almost  30 
years.  The  final  theory  evolved  gave 
paramount  important  to  four  factors, 
each  of  which  supplements  the  others  to 
create  a  compound  whole  which  is  in¬ 
divisible.  Ranking  in  importance  in  the 
order  named,  these  factors  were  set  forth 
as: 

FIELD:  First  and  controlling  factor 
because,  broadly  translated,  it  expresses 
opportunity,  or  the  possibilities  on  which 
a  successful  newspaper  operation  is 
founded,  created,  and  sustained. 

CREATION :  The  cultivation  of  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  Field, 
through  selection  and  development  by  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  of  a  news 
structure  that  is  indigenous  to  that  held; 
or  the  creative  element  which  is  to  be 
converted  through  manufacture  into  a 
marketable  or  commodity  form. 

COMMODITY :  The  elements  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  assembly  of  the 
product  of  the  creative  factor  for  conver¬ 
sion  through  manufacture  into  a  distrib¬ 
utable  form  capable  of  unlimited 
duplication,  and  providing  the  vehicle  for 
carrying  the  main  revenue  producing 
element — advertising. 

MANAGEMENT:  The  co-ordinated 
factor  which  manufactures  and  markets 
the  Commodity  produced  by  the  Creative 
Factor.  Management  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  these  articles,  it  being 
assumed  that  administration,  selling  and 
delivery  efforts  and  mechanical  operation 
are  on  the  normal  basis  of  efficiency. 
Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  place  a  com¬ 
parative  valuation  on  the  creative,  the 
production,  the  sales  and  delivery  ele¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  operation.  A  study 
of  the  individual  newspaj^r  operations 
included  in  this  survey  indicates  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  the  heads  of  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  possessed 
a  definite  understanding  of  administration 
and  business  factors,  and  that  successful 
general  managers  and  publishers  had  a 
well  developed  editorial  and  creative 
understanding,  though  neither  attempted 
to  function  in  the  details  of  the  other 
departments. 

Under  present  practices,  these  abilities 
are  consolidated  and  co-ordinated  in  the 
development  of  policies,  and  policies  are 
the  result  of  co-ordinated  judgment,  as  to 
the  methods  to  follow  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  most  useful  to  the  community  or 
the  field  it  serves. 

This  is  fundamental,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  ownership  of  a  newspaper  is,  in 
effect,  but  a  trusteeship  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  served,  and  upon  the  degree  and  to 
the  extent  that  this  trusteeship  functions, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  newspaper 
dep^ds. 

Field,  then  is  the  main  foundation 
factor  for  a  successful  newspaper.  The 
term  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense  that 
can  possibly  be  applied  to  a  newspaper 
operation.  It  is  the  opportunity  on  which 
publication  of  the  newspaper  is  predicated 
and  sustained.  It  is  that  area  and  group¬ 
ing  of  population  which  centralize  in  and 
attach  to  the  city  of  publication.  From  a 
newspaper  standpoint.  Field  represents 
that  area  and  those  strata  of  population 
over  which  the  newspaper  influence  is 
effectively  exercised.  The  size  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  field  is  first  determined  by 
competition  from  areas  or  other  fields  ad¬ 
jacent  thereto.  Thus  the  economic  and 
geographical  boundaries  are  theoretically 
defined.  From  an  individual  newspaper 
standpoint,  the  field  valuation  is  condi¬ 
tioned  on  and  limited  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  local  competition — the  num¬ 
ber  and  type  of  competing  new.spapers, 
which  element  in  turn  is  affected  by  the 
classification  of  population  units  and  their 
degree  of  gainful  unit  occupation. 

Specifically,  a  fairly  common  and  sim¬ 


ple  type  of  field  is  represented  by  a  city 
of  25,000  people,  served  by  one  news¬ 
paper  remote  from  metropolitan  compe¬ 
tition,  and  dependent  for  the  largest 
part  of  its  gainful  occupation  upon  the 
retail  purchases  of  farm  families  living 
within  25  miles  of  the  center  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  the  principal  interest  of  this 
community,  and  the  prosperity  or  ill- 
fortune  of  the  farmer  will  be  reflected 
in  almost  every  phase  of  the  city’s  daily 
life,  and  esi^cially  in  newspaper  news 
and  advertising  columns. 

With  the  addition  of  a  factory  making 
goods  for  national  distribution,  the  facts 
of  the  field  become  more  numerous  and 
complex. 

In  a  field  in  which  agriculture  is  the 
main  basic  resource,  its  area  in  square 
miles  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
another  field  in  which  conversion  and 
semi-fabricating  manufacturing  are  the 
principal  occupations.  The  population  of 
an  agricultural  field  is  thinly  distributed 
over  a  large  area,  and  the  city  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  engaged  principally  in 
marketing  and  conversion  of  agricultural 
products  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  field.  Collaterally,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  relatively  small,  and, 
as  this  manufacturing  is  principally  con¬ 
version,  requiring  a  minimum  of  skilled 
labor,  wage  ratios  for  the  field  are  ordi¬ 
narily  under  average.  This  is  notably 
true  when  compared  with  a  city  in  which 
industry  rules,  where  the  major  elements 
of  the  population  are  employed  at  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  tasks.  Again,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  agricultural  field  outside  the  city 
are,  as  a  rule,  al)ove  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  adjacent  or  outside  sections 
of  industrial  fields.  Still  another  dif¬ 
ference  is  noted,  wherein  agricultural 
fields  are  as  a  rule  more  literate  than 
industrial  fields,  and  circulation  volume 
is  accordingly  comparably  greater.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  advertising  volume 
and  rates,  which  are  based  on  consumer 
buying  power,  are  definitely  lower  in 
agricultural  than  in  industrial  fields, 
where  above-average  wages  prevail. 

These  simple  lines  of  division  take 
an  amazing  diversification  and  overlap¬ 
ping  when  applied  to  a  metropolitan  field 


of  complex  commercial  and  industrial 
structure,  but  the  principles  set  forth 
hold  with  remarkable  stability. 

Natural  factors  such  as  geographic 
position,  topographic  character,  climate, 
and  basic  resources  measure  the  intrinsic 
values  of  a  field.  Upon  such  elements 
are  created  the  character  of  a  city,  the 
employment  and  gainful  occupation  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  extent  and 
diversification  of  its  business  structure; 
the  same  elements  rate  the  city  and  field 
as  to  their  importance  to  the  general 
commercial  and  economic  structure  of 
the  country,  and  likewise  to  the  world 
commercial  structure. 

It  follows  that  the  value  of  “news¬ 
paper  opportunity”  as  symbolized  by 
field  (with  the  complementary  factors 
of  creation  and  commodity)  is  predicated 
and  influenced  in  different  degrees  by 
the  basic  economic  structure  of  each 
field.  For  while  all  fields  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common,  no  two  are 
alike  in  all  particulars,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  degree  and  extent  of  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  must  of  necessity  result 
in  differences  in  the  commodity  produced 
by  a  newspaper  that  really  reflects  its 
field. 

Main  natural  resources,  then,  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  a  field,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  its  inhabitants,  dictate  the  type 
and  character  of  news  that  has  an  in¬ 
formative  and  business  value.  The 
extent  and  value  of  their  gainful  occu¬ 
pation,  and  the  dependence  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  community  upon 
national  and  international  commerce, 
determine  unit  earnings  and  therefore 
indicate  the  newspaper’s  business  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Co-relatively,  field  characteristics  de¬ 
termine  the  type  of  field  news ;  the 
occupational  engagements  of  the  field 
IKipulation  determine  the  character  and 
relative  importance  of  different  kinds  of 
news.  The  newspaper  is  sustained  in  and 
to  the  degree  that  it  develops  the  indi¬ 
cated  news  values  of  its  field,  and 
supplements  that  field  news  with  com¬ 
plementary  news  from  other  fields. 

All  of  this  is  so  basic  and  elementary 
that  its  automatic  performance  might  be 
assumed.  It  is  obvious  that  news  of 
hread-and-butter  import  to  the  Kansas 
farmer  can  have  only  passing  and 


secondary  interest  to  the  New  York 
apartment  dweller.  Equally  obvious  is 
it  that  the  detailed  description  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  New  York  subway  system  bears 
vital  relation  to  the  home  and  business 
existence  of  a  New  York  apartment 
dweller,  and  may  have  a  distinctly  sug¬ 
gestive  value  to  the  resident  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago, 
but  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
man  whose  life  has  been  spent  on  a 
Dakota  wheat  farm. 

It  might  also  be  assumed  that  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  know  the  character 
of  their  fields,  in  general  and  particular, 
that  the  production  of  a  newspaper  to 
reflect  that  character  would  be  dictated 
by  instinct  or  aptitude,  and  that  failure 
to  so  reflect  the  field  would  incur  the 
automatic  penalty  of  business  failure. 
Fortunately  or  not,  the  cleavage  is  not 
so  sharp.  Many  a  newspaper  is  being 
edited  and  published,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success,  by  editors  and  managers 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  a 
visitor  a  complete  and  comprehensible 
picture  of  what  they  were  doing  and 
why.  Others  are  serving  definite  con¬ 
ceptions  which  may  have  been  true  in 
the  past  but  have  undergone  radical 
modification  in  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  shifts  since  the  vyar.  Again, 
a  newspaper  may  be  attempting  to  serve 
its  ideal  field  rather  than  the  actuality. 
And,  in  all  of  these  various  efforts  a 
measure  of  success  may  be  attained.  It 
may  not  be  the  success  merited  by  the 
paper’s  efforts,  expenditures,  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  for  it  may  leave  neglected  entire 
strata  of  population  whose  circulation 
patronage  and  buying  power  added  to 
that  already  possessed  would  add  tremen¬ 
dously  to  the  publisher’s  rewards. 

How  to  know  whether  the  paper  is 
obtaining  maximum  performance  for  the 
power  exerted,  to  know  whether  it  is 
serving  its  field  and  all  of  it,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  difficult  of  local  approach.  The 
newspaper  publisher  is  also  a  patriotic 
citizen,  viewing  his  surroundings  not 
with  the  detached  eye  of  a  spectator 
interested  only  in  the  abstract  truth,  but 
as  a  participant  anxious  for  the  success 
of  local  enterprise  and  unwilling  to 
believe  evidence  of  lesser  achievement. 

His  fellow  citizens,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  as  individuals  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  suffer 
the  same  inherent  defects  of  vision. 
True  facts  can  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  Federal  and  State  surveys,  but  true 
though  they  may  be,  they  may  not  be 
the  whole  truth.  The  determination  of 
a  newspaper’s  true  field  and  its  relation 
thereto,  as  these  studies  have  proved, 
is  a  highly  specialized  task  to  which  the 
newspaper  publisher  may  call  the  best 
talents  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  next  article  the  factors  of 
Creation  and  Commodity,  in  relation  to 
Field,  will  be  described. 


$40,000  SUIT  AGAINST  DAILY 

Dewey  M.  Berlovich,  arrested  last 
January  on  charge  of  participation  in 
robbery  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Savings 
bank.  Sept.  9,  1930,  has  brought  suit  for 
$40,000  damages  against  the  Ottomwa 
Courwr  for  alleged  injury  to  his  name 
and  reputation,  financial  and  social  stand¬ 
ing,  as  result  of  that  newspaper’s  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  stories  about  his  arrest  and 
particularly  because  of  headlines  which 
appeared  over  the  story.  Another  suit, 
naming  the  paper,  the  Iowa  Bankers 
•Association,  .American  Surety  Company, 
New  York  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Com;»_ny 
of  Maryland,  Iowa  Southern  Utilities 
Compaiiv.  Sheriff  Ralph  N.  Baker  and 
Ralph  N.  Ward  and  Elmer  C.  McPher¬ 
son,  asks  $35,000  damages. 


PUBLICATION  FIRM  MOVES 

The  Educational  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publishers  of  The  Grade  Teacher, 
has  moved  to  new  offices  at  425  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York. 


OHIO  DAILY  BUILDING  NEW  HOME 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  plant  of  the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette,  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  started  recently.  The  plant  will  be  two  stories  high,  40  by  100 
feet.  A  lobby  and  the  general  business  offices  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  display  and  national  advertising  departments,  the  editorial  rooms,  and  the 
composing  room  on  the  second.  Edgar  Koehl  is  president  of  the  Ashland 
Printing  Company  which  publishes  the  paper. 
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the  evening  bulletin  reaches  91%  OF  THE  HOMES  IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


J^ean^ars 

■serv£  ajburpose 


Lean  years  give  a  new 

keenness  to  the  vision  of  Business 


Many  an  advertising  spender  of  1929  has 
become  a  thoughtful  investor,  today. 

Manufacturers  want  essential  facts  on  mar¬ 
kets.  *^Can  we  sell,  deliver  and  advertise  there 
at  a  profit  i*”  is  the  question  the  budget  asks. 

You  can  —  in  metropolitan  markets,  with 
well-planned  newspaper  advertising. 

And  especially  in  Philadelphia !  Three 
million  people  in  a  compact  area;  economy 
of  distribution  and  selling;  tremendous  buying. 


PLUS  .  .  .  the  outstanding  economy  of  a 
single  newspaper  giving  ninety -one  per  cent. 
coverage  of  Philadelphia  homes. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gives  a  driving 
force  to  sales  plans;  penetrating  homes  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands;  reaching  buying 
power  by  the  millions. 

Head  and  shoulders  leadership  in  national 
and  retail  linage  reflects  the  judgment  of 
advertisers. 

560,855  net  paid  daily,  without  prize, 
premium  or  contest,  reflects  the  judgment  of 
Philadelphia. 

And  sixty- five  cents  an  agate  line  argues 
its  own  case  with  any  advertising  budget. 

Concentrate  in  metropolitan  areas.  Use 
newspaper  advertising  to  influence  sales.  And 
start  in  Philadelphia,  where  The  Bulletin 
gives  the  greatest  coverage  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  any  great  market  in  America. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

WILLIAM  L,  McLEAN,  PUBLISHER 


New  York  Office  ....  247  Park  Ave.  T  X  '  Xj  jD  X  XjXX  X  PL  Detroit  Office  ....  321  Lafayette  BlvA 

©1931  Bullet, n  Co.  Chicago  Office  ...  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  JL  X  JL  X  XJ^  X^  XT  XXX  XX.  San  Francisco  Office  ...  681  Market  Sfc 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OE  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  GATHERING 
WORLD  DATA  LIKE  NEWS  BUREAU 

Valuable  Information  Available  to  Newspapers  on  Call, 
Dr.  Julius  Klein  Tells  Editors — Distribution 
Census  Will  Aid  Advertisers 


SIMILARITY  of  object  and  organiza¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  was  explained  by 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  a  shop-talk  luncheon  group 
of  meml)ers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Saturday. 

“We  have  the  media  for  collecting  in¬ 
formation  and  for  bringing  it  in,”  he 
said,  “and  we  have  our  rewrite  men  who 
dress  up  that  material  and  get  it  out 
promptly  and  put  it  into  circulation.  We 
try  to  encourage  accuracy  and  we  have 
to  provide  all  the  fixings  that  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  news  room  is  supposed  to  have. 

“The  public  is  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  availability  of  these  facilities.  In 
1921,  we  were  averaging  about  700  re¬ 
quests  for  information  a  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  last  week  was  15,0(X)  per  day.  l>ur- 
ing  the  depression,  people  ask  a  good 
many  more  questions  and  they  are  getting 
harder  all  the  time.  We  have  to  be 
quipped  to  deal  intelligently  and  speed¬ 
ily  with  that  appalling  mass  of  material.” 

Getting  the  department’s  information 
into  printed  form  is  not  the  tedious  task 
it  used  to  be,  when  it  largely  took  the 
form  of  learned  tomes  and  appeared  years 
after  compilation.  Dr.  Klein  said.  Today, 
weekly  reports  are  issued  on  current 
business,  and  the  general  run  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  outgivings  receive  faster  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  than  they  did  when  Congress  had 
all  the  right  of  way  on  the  machines. 

Newspapers  constitute  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  channels  for  distribution  of  the  in¬ 
formation,  some  f)00  or  700  papers 
printing  a  weekly  column  or  two. 

How'  closely  the  department  keeps  in 
touch  with  world  affairs  was  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  speaker  with  two  citations. 

“A  telephone  call  from  a  banker  in 
Ohio  asked,”  he  said,  “whether  the 
slaughter  houses  of  Antioquia  pay 
profits. 

“That  sounded  like  a  good  case  of 
Greek.  You  had  to  know  that  ,\ntioquia 
wasn’t  a  disease,  but  a  province  in  Co¬ 
lombia.  \ou  would  have  to  know  why 
the  man  was  so  excited  alviut  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  abattoirs  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  He  had  had  a  block  of  Iwnds 
shoved  over  to  him,  gently  but  firmly, 
by  some  big  bankers  in  Wall  Street,  aiid 
he  was  told  that  he  had  to  take  these 
and  sell  them.  He  discovered  that  they 
were  secured  on  the  returns  of  sundry 
public  utilities  including  the  abattoirs, 
and  he  had  a  curiosity  as  to  whether 
these  made  any  money,  and  were  the 
securities  given  him  by  his  loving  friends 
in  Wall  Street  worth  anything. 

“He  got  the  information  in  48  hours. 
We  knew  he  was  going  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  three  months  before  he  asked  it. 
When  the  issue  came  out  in  Colombia, 


our  commercial  attache  immediately  sent 
us  the  information,  including  the  budget 
of  about  100  municipalities  in  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Naturally,  when  the  question  came 
from  the  banker,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  put  a  stenographer  on  the  job  to 
tabulate  the  necessary  data.” 

Another  incident  cited  by  Mr.  Klein 
concerned  the  Japanese  earthquake  in 
Septem}x;r,  1923. 

“A  group  of  relief  executives  gathered 
here  in  Washington  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  representatives  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Japanese  Embassy,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies  in  the  State  Department. 

“The  first  question  that  came  up  was 
food  supply.  Where  could  they  get 
rice?  There  were  all  kinds  of  guesses. 
The  Army  had  bought  some  rice  in  the 
East  some  montlis  l)efore  and  they  had 
their  accounts  as  to  prices  at  that  time. 
The  Navy  had  acquired  some  for  its 
ships.  The  Japanese  had  their  exports 
and  imports,  but  there  was  still  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  the  rice  could  be  gotten 
and  for  how  much. 

“Mr.  Hoover  was  representing  the 
Commerce  Department.  He  pulled  out 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  the 
complete  picture  of  the  rice  position,  as 
the  trade  e.xpresses  it,  the  statistical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  rice  trade  as  of  Saturday 
noon,  September  1,  the  very  instant  of  the 
earthquake.  Those  statistics  showed  the 
quantities  of  rice  in  each  of  the  larger 
Japanese  cities  at  that  moment,  the 
warehouses,  the  prices,  the  quantities  in 
mf)St  of  the  larger  shipping  points,  the 
large  ships  going  and  coming  from  the 
Ear  East,  the  names  of  the  boats,  the 
prices,  and  the  quantities  on  them. 

“The  Japanese  ambassador’s  eyes  just 
stood  out  like  doorknobs  when  he  saw 
that  information.  That,  again,  wasn’t  a 
piece  of  magic.  It  was  simply  one  small 
part  of  a  regular  system  that  we  have 
over  there  of  throwing  a  dragnet  around 
the  world  at  regular  intervals,  covering 
every  important  staple  and  getting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it.  The  dragnet  for  rice  was 
scheduled  for  regular  fortnightly  inter¬ 
vals  (luring  that  fall,  and  one  of  them 
happened  to  hit  exactly  on  the  instant  of 
the  earthquake,  namely,  that  Saturday 
noon.” 

“The  census  bureau  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  expanded,  reorganized,  a  number 
of  new  factors  have  been  brought  in,” 
Dr.  Klein  continued.  his  year  we  had 
the  first  picture  that  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  distribution  in  tliis  country.  There 
you  have  the  largest  single  element  in 
our  whole  business  life.  Yet,  we  have 
never  known,  until  1930,  exactly  what 
was  involved  in  that  element.  We  have 
known  all  about  production  for  years  and 
the  volume  of  agriculture,  its  production. 


One  appropriation-one  coverage 

Dominates  the  Rich  LAWRENCE  Market 

TO  successfully  merchandise  Lawrence,  one  of  Massachusetts’ 
most  important  national  markets— only  one  appropriation  and 
one  coverage  is  necessary. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  is  the  consumer  accepted  daily  newspaper. 

It  dominates  the  entire  Lawrence  trading  area,  serving  25,000 
families — the  backbone  of  the  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  consuming 
and  buying  power. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Lawrence  and  the  Eagle-Tribune  and 
how  quick  distribution  can  be  obtained  thru  real  co-operation. 

i  C^e  LAWR€NC€  CACie  -TRIBLNe  9 

COMPLCTf  COV€RAO€  W/TH  25,000  DAUY  CIRCUIATION  iSii 

MORNING  EVENING 

BRYANT.  GRIFFITH  «c  BRUNSON.  Representatives 
New  York.  Boston,  Chicago  and  Atlanta 


the  production  of  our  forests  and  mines 
and  manufactures ;  we  have  known  about 
the  other  end,  the  number  of  consumers 
where  they  were,  whether  married  or 
not,  tlieir  color  and  literacy  and  other 
elements  of  the  consumers;  but  the  gap 
in  between  the  volume  of  distribution, 
how  many  retail  stores,  if  there  is  a  coal 
strike  how  many  coal  jobbers  there  are, 
what  is  your  business,  how  much  they 
do — you  never  knew  that.  We  never 
knew  and  could  not  even  guess  within  a 
margin  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 
But  this  time  we  know.  We  have  made 
this  first  census  of  distribution. 

“It  is  of  tremendous  value  along  a 
number  of  unexpected  lines.  It  is  going 
to  be  invaluable  to  advertisers,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  going  to  be  broken  down 
so  as  to  show  the  volume  of  business 
of  retailers  by  certain  districts. 

“We  are  now  getting  under  way  the 
breaking  down  of  the  distribution  picture 
of  New  York  City,  not  by  boroughs 
because  that  would  be  altogether  too 
large,  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  having 
more  business  than  at  least  20  entire 
states.  We  are  going  to  have  it  broken 
down  into  postal  districts,  small  areas 
so  that  the  advertiser  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  a  picture  of  business 
can  observe  the  precise  proportions  and 
nature  of  the  business  that  is  going  on. 

“As  I  say,  that  material  is  available  to 
you.  The  enormous  new  efforts  are  being 
brought,  like  those  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  in 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  in  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Department. 

“We  now  have  some  70  branches  out 
through  the  country,  with  minature  files 
on  hand  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  in  your  own  communi¬ 
ties  immediately.  We  are  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  rather  elaborate  mailing  lists  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  we  get  the  names  of 
individuals  and  organizations  that  ought 
to  have  certain  types  of  information, 
special  mailing  lists  on  certain  parts  of 


the  world.  If  your  interests  lie  in  Rus¬ 
sia  or  Latin  America  there  will  be  a 
special  mailing  list  for  that,  just  as  there 
will  be  special  mailing  lists  by  topics,  such 
as  finance  and  shipping  and  aeronautics, 
and  there  will  be  other  mailing  lists  on 
different  kinds  of  export  interests. 

“As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  problem 
primarily  of  our  being  able  to  get  the 
material  that  we  have  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  make  the  most 
use  of  it.  You  can  aid  us  enormously 
by  letting  us  know  how  we  can  help  you, 
how  we  can  help  your  readers  ,-nd  your 
constituents  generally,  if  you  will  only 
put  yourselves  in  contact  with  us.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time.” 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  DEDICATED 

South  Bend  Tribune  Radio  Station 
Give*  Nine  Hour  Program 

New  equipment  for  W'SBT,  The  South 
Bend  Tribune’s  broadcasting  station,  was 
dedicated  the  night  of  April  10  and  the 
morning  of  April  11  with  a  nine  hour 
continuous  program.  The  speakers  were 
F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Tribune;  Charles  E.  Crockett,  secretary 
and  treasurer:  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Petten- 
gill,  congressman  from  the  South  Bend 
district:  Hon  W.  R.  Hinkle,  mayor  of 
South  Bend ;  George  Firmin,  secretary  of 
the  South  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Leo  M.  Kennett,  manager  of  WSBT. 

The  Tribune  has  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  last  few  months  to  recon¬ 
struct  its  radio  equipment  and  to  build 
a  sending  station  outside  the  city  limits. 
Its  studios  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Tribune  building.  The  sending  station  is 
on  a  tract  of  leased  ground  west  of  the 
city.  Here  two  200  foot  towers  have 
been  erected  and  also  a  building  for  hous¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  equipment.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  residence  type  and  has  living 
quarters  for  WSBT’s  chief  engineer, 
Paul  Mangus,  and  his  bride. 


The  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  is  rapidly  completing  8 
million  dollars'  worth  of  new  ter¬ 
minals,  both  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger,  to  handle  the  business  of 
Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas.* 

1 39,073  copies  of  The  Star- 
Telegram  go  into  that  market 
every  day,  carrying  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  hundreds  of  national 
advertisers. 


♦Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Yards  of  the  TP,  the  largest 
freight  handling  system  in  Texas, 
were  put  into  service.  Serving  Fort 
Worth  and  West  Texas! 


Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
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..ELMIRA.. 

Is  in  the  Center  of  the  Newly  Discovered 

NATURAL  GAS  FIELDS 


The  map  shows  how  Elmira  is  so  advantageously  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  new  natural  gas  belt  in  the  Southern  Tier  of 
New  York  and  the  Northern  Tier  of  Pennsylvania.  The  locations  of  the  gas  fields,  as  of  April  I,  1931,  are  designated  by  arrows. 

Heavy  black  lines  are  the  main  improved  and  numbered  highways  leading  to  the  gas  fields  from  Elmira.  Light  black  lines  show 
the  railroad  network  of  which  Elmira  is  the  hub. 

The  Schuyler  Field  in  Schuyler,  Yates  and  Steuben  Counties,  30  miles  northwest  of  Elmira,  has  been  producing  natural  gas  for 
commercial  purposes  for  several  months.  The  Tioga  Field  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  28  miles  southwest  of  Elmira,  is  developing  rapidly. 
This  is  the  field  where  the  great  Meaker  gas  well  was  discovered  in  February,  this  year,  and  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  natural 
gas  well  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Bradford  Field  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  25  miles  southeast  of  Elmira,  is  now  being  leased.  Drilling 
operations  also  are  well  under  way  in  the  Elmira  Field,  directly  east  of  the  city. 

THESE  VITAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS  ARE  ALSO  IN  THE  VERY 
HEART  OF  THE  TERRITORY  CLEARLY  DOMINATED  AND  SERVED  REGULARLY  BY  THE 

ELMIRA  STAR. GAZETTE  and  ADVERTISER 

ELMIRA  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM  •  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Olean  Herald 

Elmira  Star*Gaxette>Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 
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TOO  MANY  SPECIALISTS,  NOT  ENOUGH 
REPORTERS  LAMENTED  BY  EDITOR 

Henry  Justin  Smith  of  Chicago  Daily  News  Discusses  Talent 
and  Temperament — No  Sense  Paying  Columnist 
$25,000  Plus  and  Page  One  Writer  Only  $5,000 


OVER-DEVELOPMENT  of  special¬ 
ists  on  the  city  staff,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  the. number  of  trained  general  re¬ 
porters  available  for  any  detail  by  the 
city  editor  was  lamented  by  Henry  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  in  his  address  on 
“Building  a  City  Staff”  before  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  shop-talk  session. 

“We  have  30  reporters  who  are  purely 
reporters,”  he  said,  “if  you  can  call  them 
so  when  they  are  highly  specialized, — 
three  of  them  working  on  politics  all  the 
time.  I  don’t  mean  only  on  campaigns. 
They  are  working  on  some  form  of  poli¬ 
tics.  That  is,  the  city  editor  may  feel 
when  he  is  about  to  give  an  assignment 
to  So-and-so,  ‘He  can’t  handle  it.  He  is 
a  politician.’ 

“We  have  a  man  on  traction  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  for  the  next  50  years. 
We  have  a  man  doing  solely  the  coroner’s 
office,  because  in  Chicago  that  is  a  very 
vital  and  persistent  job. 

“We  have  a  man  on  aviation.  We 
have  a  man  who  generally  spends  his 
time  on  what  we  call  office  charts.  We 
have  a  great  many  philanthropic  enter¬ 
prises  and  it  takes  nearly  all  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  time  to  handle  those  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  superior  officers. 

“We  have  a  man  at  City  Hall,  of 
course;  one  at  criminal  court,  and  on 
spools.  We  have  one  who  spends  all  of 
his  time  on  highway  and  motor  topics, 
aside  from  the  regular  automobile  editor ; 
one  in  the  Federal  Building;  two  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Police.  We  have  a  couple  of  women 
who  are  similar  specialists.  Then  we 
have  three  or  four  other  fellows  on 
nights. 

“In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  thing  was  getting  to  a 
point  where  it  was  almost  unjust  to  the 
city  editor,  that  various  people  of  higher 
rank  have  so  many  interests,  that  special 
investigatiors  have  so  many  men,  leaving 
the  city  editor  with  a  handful  to  work 
with  on  the  things  he  is  interested  in. 

“Then,  of  course,  there  is  another  kind 
of  specialization  which  is  apt  to  result 
from  some  young  fellow  getting  to  be  a 
pretty  good  writer  and  thinking  that  the 
next  step  in  his  advancement  is  not  to  be 
a  regular  news  writer,  but  to  be  a  col¬ 
umnist  or  daily  feature  man.  What  is 
wrong  with  writing  news?  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  idea,  but  to  me  it  is  a  very 
hot  one.  that  the  newspaper  business  is 
made  of  news,  and  good  writing  on  a 
newspaper  can  just  as  well  mean  good 
news  writing. 

“Another  point  is  the  question  of  par¬ 
ticularly  temperamental  writers.  WTien 
we  moved  from  the  old  mouse-trap  on 
Well  street  to  the  new  palace,  we  were 
going  to  have  bright  polished  steel  desks 
and  cuspidors.  No  furniture  was  to  be 
carted  from  the  old  building. 

“One  of  our  chaps,  a  very  sentimental 
person,  had  purchaseid  from  another  fel¬ 
low  who  later  died,  a  pine  hat  rack.  It 
got  pretty  well  bumped  around  in  a  few 
nxjnths  and  looked  like  something.  No¬ 
body  wanted  to  cart  it  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  but  its  owner,  when  he  found  it 
hadn’t  been  transported,  hired  a  tramp 
for  50  cents  to  bring  it  over.  He  had  it 
set  up  in  the  news  room,  and  an  executive 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  effi¬ 
ciency  came  along  and  said,  ‘Raus  mit  it.’ 
“  ‘Well  then,  I  quit,’  said  the  writer. 
“Eventually  I  heard  of  it.  Ix)oking 
over  the  blue  prints,  we  found  on  the  plan 
a  room  mark^  ‘conference  room — sound¬ 
proof.’  The  conference  room  was  abol¬ 
ished  forthwith  and  the  hat  rack  was 
established  in  the  conference  room  and 
everybody  was  happy.  Of  course,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  a  staff 
and  building  one,  but  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  I  don’t  think  any  executive 
who  doesn’t  feel  in  the  mood  to  make 
such  compromises  with  the  other  fellows 
is  going  to  get  far  when  building  a  staff.’’ 

Mr.  Smith  whimsically  outlined  a 
“dream  staff,”  of  12  fighting  men  able 


to  handle  any  situation,  with  routine 
news  covered  by  an  agency  like  the  city 
news  bureau  or  totally  forgotten.  All 
of  this  ideal  staff  could  write  any  story 
in  top-notch  fashion,  none  of  them  would 
be  specialists,  but  all  fighters. 

“But.”  he  concluded,  “we  mustn’t  carry 
that  dream  too  far.” 

“After  all,’  he  said,  “there  is  really 
only  one  solution  to  this  thing,  that  is, 
the  city  desk.  What  is  the  use  of  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  planning  to  make  speeches, 
and  all  that,  if  you  have  a  fellow  at  the 
city  desk  who  is  good-natured,  nervy, 
well-balanced,  and  knows  everything. 
'S’ou  are  all  through  with  your  problem 
them.  That  is  a  speech.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  way  to  build  a  city  staff  ex¬ 
cept  by  encouragement.  Lay  off  crab¬ 
bing,  especially  postmortems,  because 
they  have  ruined  more  people  than  you 
know.” 

Salaries  and  bonuses  were  discussed 
generally,  Mr.  Smith  observing  that  there 
never  could  be  any  sense  in  paying  a 
columnist  $25,000  a  year  and  syndicate 
percentages  while  a  man  who  is  writing 
for  the  first  page  all  the  time  gets  $100 
a  week. 

Good  reporters  cut  down  the  burden 
on  the  copy  desk,  several  editors  noted, 
and  a  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
best  meth^  of  keeping  “boners”  out  of 
print.  Some  newspapers,  it  was  brought 
out,  detail  one  man  to  read  all  proofs 
for  errors  of  fact.  Greater  use  of  the 
reference  department  was  also  suggested, 
but  the  majority  came  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  keen,  intelligent,  highly  informed  re¬ 
porting  staff  under  supervision  with  those 
qualities  emphasized. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  men  and  women  reporters, 
W'ith  several  editors  finding  women 
preferable  on  difficult  personal  inter¬ 
views.  Again,  there  was  no  dogmatic 
conclusion. 

Staff  meetings  were  not  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  the  majority,  who  held  them 
to  be  a  use  of  time  that  was  needed  for 
more  profitable  tasks. 

Copy  production  volume  was  found  to 
vary  greatly.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  if 
any  average  could  be  struck,  it  would 
be  found  that  reporters  averaged  about 
half  a  column  a  day  of  spot  news,  with 
maybe  a  special  article  for  the  next 
day.  W.  C.  Stouffer,  managing  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News,  said  his 
staff  averaged  two  and  a  half  columns 
per  day. 

Elimination  of  the  re-write  man  by 
having  the  reporter  dictate  his  copy  to 
some  one  who  can  transcribe  it  as  fast 
as  spoken,  has  not  been  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful.  because  many  reporters  cannot 
express  themselves  as  terselv  in  dicta¬ 
tion  as  in  writing.  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo  Nnrs,  reported  success  in  trans¬ 
mission  of  city  hall  and  county  court 
news  bv  printer  telegraph  direct  to  the 
office,  the  reporter  writing  his  own  copy 
on  a  sending  machine  in  the  press-room 
instead  of  telephoning  it. 

Conditions  in  sports  departments  were 
reported  as  greatly  improved  over  the 
past,  with  “outside  remuneration”  of 
sports  writers  by  promoters  regarded 
as  cause  for  instant  dismissal. 


COPY  READERS  TO  MEET 

The  Blue  Pencil  Qub  of  Ohio,  com¬ 
posed  of  desk  editors  and  copy  readers 
of  Ohio  newspapers,  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Columbus.  May  17.  F.  \\’. 
Woolson  of  the  Neroark  Ad^’oeafe  is 
president;  Frank  G.  McCracken,  Belle- 
fontaine  Examiner,  vice-president,  and 
Norval  Luxon,  Ohio  State  University, 
secretar>'-treasurer. 


ANSLEY  IN  AMARILLO 

Henry  A.  Ansley,  until  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald,  is  in  Amarillo.  Tex.,  to  resume 
connection  with  the  Daily  News. 
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What  About  Gasoline  Consumption? 

In  Kentucky,  with  the  same  tax  rate  in  effect,  there  was 
$672,757.18  more  collected  on  gasoline  tax  in  1930  than  in 
1929.  This  represents  approximately  13,500,000  more  gallons 
consumed  during  this  “off”  year,  and  it  indicates  that  the 
people  of  this  section  are  buying  automobiles  and  using  them. 


What  About  Road  Construction? 

The  Kentucky  Highway  Commission  proposes  to  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $21,500,000  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  State  during  1931.  This  also  indicates  that  automotive 
transportation  is  on  the  increase  and  that  the  requirements  of 
modern  transportation  are  being  met. 

What  About  Retail  Trade? 

The  “Census  of  Distribution”  which  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  Louisville’s  “Indiana  Suburbs” — New  Albany  and 
Jeffersonville  (figures  for  Louisville  are  not  yet  available)  — 
reveals  the  fact  that  these  two  cities  “across  the  river”  are 
doing  $15,200,000  in  retail  business  annually.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  these  people  shop  in  Louisville  for 
most  of  their  needs. 

WE  SAY  THEY  ARE  INDICES  OF 
BUSINESS  CONDITIONS! 

They  represent  the  ready  cash  in  the  community,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  business  activity  of  the  section. 

These  and  other  dependable  barometers  of  business  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  KENTUCKIANA  (The  Louisville  Market)  is  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  quite  admirably  in  the  good  year  1931 .  This  develop¬ 
ing  market  Is  covered  adequately  and  economically  at  one  low 
cost  through 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION 


SCIENCE  STORIES  REQUIRE  JUDGMENT 
STANDARD  SAME  AS  ROUTINE  NEWS 

New  Species  of  Writer  is  Cross  Between  Scientist  and 
Journalist — Psychological  Sex  Research  Gets  Biggest 
Play  in  Newspapers 


'T'  O  make  science  readable  requires  the 
application  of  judgment  standards  not 
unlike  those  used  by  copy  desks  in  judg¬ 
ing  ordinary  news,  \\  atson  Uavis,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Science  Service,  told  a 
shop-talk  luncheon  of  the  Editors’  So¬ 
ciety  on  Saturday. 

“Science  as  I  see  it,”  said  Mr.  Davis, 
“is  perhaps  one  of  the  three  large  inter¬ 
national  news  fields  today.  We  have  the 
genuine  human  interest  story,  the  case 
of  the  man  biting  the  dog.  That  sort  of 
story  makes  Page  One  on  any  news¬ 
paper.  We  also  have  the  type  of  news 
dealing  with  international  relations, 
finance,  politics,  world  affairs,  war  and 
disaster.  Those  are  essentially  inter¬ 
national.  The  third  category  of  interna¬ 
tional  news  is  science,  l)ecause  a  cure 
for  cancer  is  just  as  good  news  in  Berlin 
or  Tokio  as  it  would  be  in  your  city. 

“We  are  creating  a  new  si^cies  of 
writer,  a  cross  between  a  scientist  and  a 
journalist,  and  we  have  a  catalog  of 
stories  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  Not 
necessarily  to  be  killed  without  a  hear¬ 
ing,  but  to  be  carefully  looked  into  be¬ 
fore  transmission  are  stories  on  telepathy, 
spirit  manifestations,  phrenology,  uni¬ 
versal  germ-killers,  or  any  secret  scientific 
or  technical  process. 

“Even  in  this  machine  age,  I  don’t 
think  we  will  develop  any  machine  which 
is  a  substitute  for  reportorial  brains  and 
skill,  but  there  are  a  few  mechanisms 
comparable  to  the  five  W’s  in  the  news 
lead  that  are  useful  in  scientific  report¬ 
ing  and  in  making  science  stories  more 
readable. 

“Among  these  ideas  are  gold,  war, 
cancer,  erotic  sex,  alcoholic,  death,  sus¬ 
pense,  and  that  little  suffix  ‘est.’  When¬ 
ever  blood  or  war  or  crime  or  death  can 
be  put  into  the  lead  of  a  science  story, 
the  copy  reader  on  the  desk,  seeing  an 
old  friend,  is  likely  to  give  it  better  con¬ 
sideration.  Whenever  you  can  get  sex 
or  liquor  into  a  story  head,  your  story  is 
made. 

“Unfortunately,  the  hokum  of  pseudo¬ 
science  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  good  jour¬ 
nalistic  coin. 

"I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  attitude  of  newspapers  toward  sex. 
One  time  there  was  a  survey  of  the  use 
of  Science  Service  material  in  newspapers. 
We  found  that  the  story  that  had  the 
greatest  usage  was  headed  ‘College  Girls 
Have  Best  Physiques.’  That  was  purely 
a  psychological  sex  story.  Feminine 
Hair-Cutting  in  Prehistoric  .-Xmerica,’ 
was  another.  China’s  Death  Rate,’ 
strangely  enough,  had  more  u.sage  than 
some  stories  about  our  country.  Way 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  list  was 
really  one  of  the  most  important  stories 
we  sent  out  during  that  period — 
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Progress  Reinjrt  on  Sex  Research.’ 
That  was  physiological  sex  research. 

“That  brings  to  mind  an  interesting 
experience  I  had  with  a  story  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  1925,  about  the  time  when  Allen 
and  Dorsey  aiuiounced  their  work  on 
the  sex  hormone.  It  was  interesting  and 
important,  and  while  other  reporters, 
though  interested  personally,  ignored  the 
story  journalistically,  I  wrote  nothing 
but  that  story  that  particular  day.  A 
few  weeks  later  I  visited  one  of  our  client 
editors  in  the  Middle  West,  who  greeted 
me  cordially  and  to  my  surprise  pulled 
out  of  his  desk,  very  much  tattered,  the 
original  telegram  of  this  story. 

“  ‘That  is  a  great  story,  Davis’,  he  said. 
‘Everybody  in  the  office  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  But  don’t  send  us  that  stuff. 
We  can’t  print  it.’ 

“It  so  happened  that  I  was  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  tliat  attitude.  I  had  to  write  an 
article  for  a  magazine  a  little  later,  so  I 
took  exactly  the  same  story  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  without  a  single  change  and  the 
magazine  printed  it.  The  moral  is  that  the 
story  was,  after  all,  printable,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  time  goes  on,  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  physiological  sex  in 
contrast  to  that  fundamental  psychologi¬ 
cal  sex  appeal  that  is  played  up  so  highly 
in  the  form  of  pretty  girl  photographs.” 

Chairman  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
entertained  the  gathering  with  the  story 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  publication  of 
the  original  Einstein  field  theory. 

“W  hen  Einstein  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  publish  this  theory,”  Mr,  Hoi- 
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combe  said,  “I  wired  our  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent  to  put  it  on  the  cable.  1  was 
going  to  knock  the  world  cold. 

“  ‘Einstein  field  theory  very  brief, 
have  hired  necessary  number  of  trans¬ 
lators  and  scientists  and  putting  it  on 
cable,’  he  wired  back. 

“I  hired  the  necessary  number  of 
scientists  at  this  end  and  started  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  scientists  got  very 
busy.  It  was  a  series  of  formulas  in 
German,  then  a  description  of  these 
formulas,  nothing  but  a  bouquet  of  for¬ 
mulas  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  Sans¬ 
krit  and  some  other  languages.  As  it 
pme  off  the  wire  our  scientists  put  it 
into  equations  and  artists  drew  pictures 
of  the  equations,  and  the  photoengravers 
made  cuts  of  the  pictures.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  to  eat  this  thing  up  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 

“When  the  last  edition  came  off  the 
press,  about  four  a.  m.,  we  had  about  half 
of  it.  We  announced  that  we  would  print 
the  rest  the  following  morning.  We  did. 

“Meanwhile,  I  had  asked  our  Berlin 
correspondent  to  put  the  original  pam¬ 


phlet  in  an  airplane  to  London  and  send 
us  a  radio  photo  on  it.  That  catp^ 
through.  We  had  a  tear  sheet  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  the  next  morning  on  the 
finishing  chapter  of  the  field  theory. 
W  hen  the  pamphlet  arived  by  mail,  we 
checked  up  and  there  was  one  error  in 
the  whole  thing,  according  to  our  scien¬ 
tists,  which  we  all  thought  pretty  good. 
W'e  got  inquiries  for  copies  from  all  over 
the  world.  Although  it  happened  two 
and  a  half  or  three  years  ago,  we  still 
occasionally  get  a  request  for  copies  of 
the  paper  containing  this  cable.  It  was 
a  case  of  fools  rushing  in  where  scien¬ 
tists  would  have  feared  to  tread.” 

PROVIDED  HITCHING  RACK 

Obtaining  a  hitching  rack  for  cow- 
punchers’  ponies  is  the  latest  civic  en¬ 
deavor  of  a  newspaper  columnist.  The 
“Town  Quack,”  anonymous  columnist  of 
the  Midland  (Tex.)  Ref'orter-Telegram, 
saw  his  city’s  need  and  made  an  appeal 
in  his  column  for  a  convenient  hitching 
rack.  Both  materials  and  labor  for  the 
rack  were  donated  at  once. 


Hawaii  is  a  Happy  Land 
— and  Busy! 


Above — Ships,  cargoes,  docks,  gateway  to  a  big  buying-population. 
Below — Streets,  autos,  shoppers,  Honolulu  in  actioni 

HAWAII  No  (lei)rrssion.  record  lO.'IO  business,  starting  1931  busier 
than  ever.  Ix*d  4(i  out  of  48  states  in  growth  (U.  S.  census). 
HONOLn,U — Modern  eapital  of  America’s  “Paradise,”  gateway  to 
a  generously  Iniying-public  of  370,000  people. 

FACTS — This  territory  broke  all  records  for  the  12  months  ending 
June,  1930.  with  purchases  from  continental  U.  S.  of  $82,768,742 
— and  total  purchases  from  all  countries  of  nearly  a  $100,000,000. 
MORE  FACTS — Everything  you  want  to  know  about  this  market 
from  The  Ilonoluiu  Star-Bulletin,  territorial  leader  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Surveys,  market  analyses,  trade  facts. 

Ilonoluiu  ^tar-luUrtin 

NEW  YORK:  Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Co.,  Inc.,  270  Madison  Avs. 
CHICAGO:  Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Co.,  Inc.,  410  N.  Michigan  Avs. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  R.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  Times  Building 
SEATTLE:  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  White-Henry-Stuart  Building 

Write  for  “Hawaii  Trade  Winds" — breezy  as  Its  name  and  filled 
with  more  facts  about  Hawaii — Hundred  Million  Dollar  Market. 
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The  Morning  Newspaper 
situation  in  Philadelphia  . . 

has  changed! 


^T^IIE  circulation  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  has  grown  faster  in 
tlic  last  two  and  a  half  years  under  its  present  ownership  than  any 
other  inorning  newspaper  in  the  whole  country.  All  the  other 
Philadelphia  morning  and  Sunday  papers  have  lost  heavily  in 
the  same  period. 


The  figures  below  are  interesting — 

Morning  Publishers*  Six  Months*  Statements  Ending  March  31,  1931, 
Compared  ivith  Corresponding  Period,  1930 


RECORD: 

March,  1931 . 

March,  1930 . 

Morning 

.  136,095 

.  122,958 

Sunday 

185,419 

117,113 

7-Day  Average 
143,141 
122,123 

13,137  Cain 
JO.7%  Gain 

68,306  Gain 
58.3%  Gain 

21,018  Gain 
17.2%  Gain 

Public  Ledger: 

March,  1931 . 

March,  1930 . 

.  116,988 

.  125,522 

441,839 

481,038 

163,395 

176,310 

8,534  Loss 
6.8%  Loss 

39,199  Loss 
8.1%  Loss 

12,915  Loss 
7.3%  Loss 

Inquirer: 

March,  1931 . 

March,  1930 . 

.  271,943  512,211 

283,527 

307,125 

23,598  Loss 
7.7%  Loss 

They  prove  that  Philadelphians  want  a  liberal,  independent  newspaper  that  protects 
and  promotes  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  March,  1931, 

DAILY . 140,184 

SUNDAY . 204,685 


THE  PHn^ADELPHIA  RECORD 


Independent 

George  A,  McDevitt  Company  —  National  Representatives 


*  For  breakdowns  of 
dIatributloD,  promotion 
methods,  condition  of 
circulation  records  con¬ 
sult  your  A.  B.  C.  audit 
reports  of  Phlladelphls 
papers  Just  released. 
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CRITICISM  OF  “INSPIRED”  OIL  SURVEY 
UPHELD  BY  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Chancellor  Brown  Protests  Against  Commercial  Use  of 
Anything  but  Bare  Figures  in  **Study’*  Suggested 
by  E.  L.  Bemays 


Criticism  voiced  by  editor  &  pub¬ 
lisher  last  September  in  regard  to 
the  “oil  survey”  made  by  New  York 
University  at  the  instance  of  Edward  L. 
Bernays,  publicity  man  for  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company,  is  supported  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  University  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  became  known  this  week. 

Although  at  least  two  reports  were 
made,  one  as  early  as  last  November, 
the  results  of  the  investigation  did  not 
become  public  until  Editor  &  Pubusher 
obtained  copies  of  two  letters  sent  by 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  chancellor  of 
the  university,  to  Charles  E.  Arnott, 
president  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 
The  first  letter,  dated  Nov.  25,  1930, 
stated  that  the  University’s  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  had  “exercised  faulty 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  statement  of  its  results,”  and 
protested  against  any  use  of  the  bureau’s 
report  by  the  \  acuum  company. 

Despite  this,  the  Vacuum  company  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements  in  February  issues 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other 
magazines,  headed  “Settled  by  scientists 
in  M  universities.”  or  with  similar  word¬ 
ing.  These  advertisements  referred  to 
“the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  a 
prominent  Eastern  University,”  but  did 
not  name  New  York  University.  As 
pointed  out  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
Feb.  14,  however,  the  material  was 
obviously  taken  from  the  New  York 
University  survey. 

Publication  of  these  advertisements 
brought  renewed  protests  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association, 
directed  to  both  the  University  and  the 
periodicals  in  which  the  advertisements 
appeared.  This  association  had  acted 
vigorously  last  September  when  the  find¬ 
ings  of  tile  so-called  “survey”  were  first 
sent  out  to  newspapers  for  free  pub¬ 
lication.  The  association’s  new  protest 
was  carried  as  far  as  Fred  I.  Kent, 
widely  known  banker  and  head  of  the 
university’s  governing  council,  to  whom 
the  faculty  report  on  the  survey  had 
been  submitted. 

New  investigation  resulted,  and  under 
date  of  March  5,  1931,  Chancellor  Brown 
sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
Arnott. 

“Mv  Dear  Mr.  Arnott:  I  have  learned 
with  regret  that  you  have  never  received 
my  letter  of  Nov.  25,  1930,  a  copy  of 
which  is  inclosed  herewith.  That  fail¬ 
ure  has  led  to  misunderstanding  which 
I  think  may  best  be  corrected  by  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  letter,  which  I  therefore 
beg  to  do. 

“I  may  add  that  our  committee  which 
has  again  gone  carefully  into  this  situa¬ 
tion  supports  fully  the  criticism  directed 
against  certain  interpretations  of  the 
figures  of  the  Bureau’s  survey,  but  up¬ 
holds  unanimously  the  figures  themselves. 


which  represent  the  tabulation  of  replies 
to  questions  of  opinion.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  these  figures  as 
tabulated. 

“Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  chancellor.” 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  Editor  &  Publisher’s  criticism 
of  the  survey  did  not  question  the  figures 
which  the  University  authorities  “uphold 
unanimously,”  but  did  object  to  the  inter¬ 
pretations  given  in  material  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  name  of  the  University  for 
free  publication. 

When  it  Ijecame  known  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  had  been  inspired  and  participated  in 
by  Edward  L.  Bernays,  publicity  man  for 
the  \  acuum  Oil  Company,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  name  of  the  University  had 
l)een  used  in  an  attempt  to  get  news- 
jiapers  to  print  free  material  designed  to 
help  the  \'acuum  company  in  its  compe¬ 
tition  with  companies  selling  motor  oil 
made  altogether  from  Pennsylvania 
crude  petroleum. 

While  this  did  not  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  much  was  made  of  the  slogan, 
“Motor  oil  is  made,  not  found,”  and  the 
material  sought  to  prove  that  the  kind  of 
petroleum  used  was  a  comparatively  un¬ 
important  matter.  Rival  companies,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  consistently  upheld 
the  superiority  of  oil  made  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  crude,  and  in  same  instances  have 
advertised  this  point  heavily  in  paid 
space. 

The  survey  which  started  the  contro¬ 
versy  involved  no  actual  tests  of  oil.  It 
consistetl  of  sending  a  set  of  leading 
questions  to  chemistry  professors  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  all  sizes  and 
ranks,  and  tabulating  the  replies.  Some 
of  the  professors  (|ualified  their  answers 
by  stating  that  they  were  not  experts  on 
petroleum,  and  a  substantial  number  dis¬ 
sented  on  tlie  most  imiiortant  question; 
hut  the  Bureau’s  reinirt  began :  “Good 
lubricating  oils  are  made,  not  found. 
'I'his  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
1(4  professors  of  organic  chemistry  in 
.American  universities.” 

Lewis  H.  Haney,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  later  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  first  draft 
of  the  questions  was  made  by  Bernays. 

Chancellor  Brown’s  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Arnott.  which  was  later  withdrawn,  as 
told  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  was 
dated  November  25,  1930,  and  said: 

“Dear  Sir:  Following  public  criticism 
of  the  report  of  a  survey  of  our  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  regarding  the 
opinion  of  experts  on  difference  in 
quality  of  lubricating  oils,  a  committee 
representing  the  administration  of  New 
York  University  has  made  searching  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  action  of  the  Bureau  in 
this  matter.  That  committee  has  just 


—  from  PIERRE  L.  SMITH, 

PunxUwney  (P«  )  Spirit;  campaign  was  a  success  from 

-Oespile  s^Hngenl  «^nanciaJ^cona.  mn  eXe  ^rToU* 

ZZ  To  any  of  y^^^ZZrSZ^fZ.oo  \or\f.o  outstanaing  success 
U  of  such  high  calibre,  that  me 

,  r,^t»nv  is  clearly  manifest.  - 

of  yoUT  Company  i* 


©he  Charles  Parf  louie  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


now  rendered  its  report,  finding  that 
while  the  Bureau  acted  in  good  faith,  it 
exercised  faulty  judgment  in  the  conduct 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  statement  of  its 
results,  and  that  such  references  to  its 
findings  as  have  been  issued  and  made 
the  basis  of  commercial  advertising  are 
not  justified. 

“At  the  beginning  of  this  investigation 
of  the  Bureau’s  action,  I  requested  its 
Director,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  to 
abstain  from  any  further  publication  of 
his  report,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  its  further  use  by  his  client  until 
the  committee  of  the  administration  could 
complete  the  inquiry.  It  is  apparent, 
from  material  which  has  come  to  this 
office,  that  this  report  has  within  the 
past  few  weeks  not  only  been  made  the 
basis  of  commercial  advertising,  but  in  a 
form  that  the  report  it. self  does  not 
warrant,  as  will  appear  from  a  letter 
from  your  branch  manager,  of  which  a 
photostat  copy  is  inclosed  herewith. 

“In  view  of  the  findings  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry,  I  have  now  to  protest 
against  any  such  use  of  this  report  of 
our  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  and 
to  request  that  no  further  use  be  made 
of  it  in  any  form  whatever. 

“Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  chancellor.” 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  announced 
this  week  that  Eben  Griffiths,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  succeeded  by  George 
N.  Walker,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  tire  division  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Mr.  Griffiths 
will  be  a  member  of  the  Vacuum  com¬ 
pany’s  lubricating  committee. 

Oil  men  who  had  followed  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  University’s  oil  survey 
were  interested  and  puzzled  this  week 
when  they  learned  that  a  new  question¬ 
naire  was  being  circulated  among 
automotive  editors,  asking  their  opinions 
on  lubricants  and  on  the  importance 
attached  to  the  kind  of  crude  petroleum 
used.  This  questionnaire  was  signed, 
S.  G.  Werschkul,  automotive  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram.  A  tele¬ 
graphic  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Werschkul 
brought  no  reply. _ 


A  copy  of  Mr.  Werschkul’s  letter,  as 
received  by  one  automotive  editor 
follows :  * 

”My  dear  Sir:  The  matter  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  lubricating  oil  ^s  b^ 
conclusively  settled  by  the  scientists  who 
agree  that  the  source  of  a  lubricating  oil 
is  not  important  so  long  as  it  possesses 
the  chemical  and  physical  qualities 
desirable  for  the  use  intended. 

“However,  although  such  fundamental 
facts  as  this  about  lubricating  oil  are 
understood  by  scientific  men,  the  average 
motorist  is  still  in  a  complete  fog  as  to 
the  basic  facts  about  lubricating  oils. 

“It  is  in  an  effort  to  clarify  such  facts 
for  the  layman  and  save  waste  in  wrong 
expenditures,  that  we  are  undertaking  a 
survey  among  automotive  editors.  Do 
your  views  coincide  with  the  following 
statements ; 

“1.  That  the  prime  requisites  of  a  good 
lubricating  oil  are: 

“(a)  To  seal  the  piston  rings. 

“(b)  To  maintain  its  body  (Viscosity). 
“(c)  To  resist  gumming. 

“(d)  To  resist  dilution. 

“(e)  To  resist  evaporation. 

“(f)  To  form  a  minimum  of  ca'rbon. 
“2.  That  properly  refined  lubricating 
oils  may  perform  these  six  functions 
regardless  of  the  crude  or  crudes  from 
which  they  are  derived? 

“3.  The  lubricating  oils  of  excellent 
quality  are  now  produced  by  modern 
manufacturing  methods  from  nearly  all 
the  important  oil  fields  in  the  United 
States  ? 

“4.  That  the  quality  of  a  petroleum 
lubricant  depends  more  on  scientific 
manufacture  than  on  the  source  of  the 
crude  from  which  such  a  lubricant  is 
made? 

“As  I  think  this  information  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  particularly  the 
motoring  public,  I  am  planning  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  above 
points.  Your  name  will  be  used  unless 
you  advise  to  the  contrary. 

“A  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

“Sincerely  yours,  S.  G.  Werschkul, 
Automotive  Editor.” 


ACCURACY 

Of  Its  News  Columns 

DEPENDABILITY 

Of  Its  Advertisers 

INTEGRITY 

Of  Its  Editorial  Columns 
Have  For  Many  Years  Made 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

The  Leading 
Newspaper  of 
South  Florida 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

“FLORIDA’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER” 
FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 
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Some  Figures  About 

WESTCHESTER 

That  Speak  Right  Out  Loud! 

In  JANUARY,  1931  only  three  of  the  85  American  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records  showed  an  advertising  linage  gain  over  1930.  TWO 
OF  THESE  WERE  IN  WESTCHESTER  ! 

In  FEBRUARY,  1931  only  four  of  these  cities  showed  an  advertising  linage 
gain.  ALL  OF  THESE  WERE  IN  WESTCHESTER  ! 

In  MARCH,  1931  twelve  of  these  cities  showed  an  advertising  linage  gain. 
FOUR  OF  THESE  WERE  IN  WESTCHESTER  ! 

In  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  and  MARCH,  Westchester  ranked  as  the  seventh 
greatest  advertising  center  —  publishing  more  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  than  either  Detroit  or  Baltimore. 

Westchester  is  the  only  District  of  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
to  show  a  gain  in  Department  Store  sales. 

Smart  merchandisers  in  an  ever  increasing  array  are  actively  recognizing  West¬ 
chester’s  unusual  potentialities. 

The  combination  rate  offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  eight  dailies,  all  even¬ 
ing,  which  cover  that  portion  of  Westchester  containing  90%  of  the  County’s 
520,000  population  is  meeting  with  tremendous  favor. 

Write  for  information,  and  your  copy  of  “Retail  Linage  in  Westchester  as  Com¬ 
pared  with  Large  Cities  of  the  United  States.’’  Also,  for  a  list  of  those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  now  buying  Westchester  newspapers  as  a  group  thereby 
stretching  their  dollars  to  almost  unbelievable  proportions. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  INC.  «  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

National  Representatives:  KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vonkerc  Statesman  •  Mt.  Vernon  Argus  •  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  •  Port  Chester  Item 


Tarrytown  News  •  Ossining  Citizen-Sentinel 


Mamaronecic  Times  •  White  Plains  Press 
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NEW  SALES  VITALITY  GIVEN  PRODUCTS 
BY  NAMES  WHICH  SUGGEST  USE 


Antiquated  Names  Found  Handicap  Now  Vastly  Improved 
Products — Columaire,  Cotton  Picker  and  Hydrator 
Recent  Examples  of  Merchandising 

By  FREDERICK  C.  RUSSELL 


Main  street  may  be  many  miles 
from  Tin  Pan  Alley  but  the  words- 
and-music  publishers,  ever  mindful  of  the 
mood  of  the  moment,  seem  to  be  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  profits  for  manufacturers 
whose  present  products  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  counter  speedily  enough. 
Americans  will  always  absorb  another 
love  song,  but  the  men  who  fashion  the 
ditties  of  the  famous  Alley  never  fail 
to  appreciate  the  magic  in  a  name.  A 
quick  juggling  of  words  and  the  song 
mill  turns  of  “Thank  Your  Father”  and 
“By  Special  Permission  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Owners,  I  Love  You.” 

Today’s  songs,  like  today’s  razors, 
phonographs,  toothbrushes,  coffee  and 
timepieces,  are  better — but  the  song  writ¬ 
ers  tell  their  prospects  so  in  the  names. 
You  can  convince  your  buying  public  that 
your  latest  product  has  new  features 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  but 
why  let  a  threadbare  name  handicap 
your  organization?  Why  not  take  a  tip 
from  songdom  by  trying  over  a  new 
name  for  your  product? 

In  the  home  entertainment  field  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  name  that  will  convey  to 
the  public  the  features  and  advantages 
of  the  modern  electric  phonograph.  The 
word  “i)honograph”  instantly  suggests  a 
crank-wound,  squawking  affair  of  an 
age  that  is  now  history.  Nothing  in  the 
name  even  faintly  suggests  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  the  world’s  most 
perfectly  transcribed  music  from  records 
automatically  changed. 

Coining  a  name  more  befitting  the 
merits  of  the  currently  named  “phono- 
proph-radio”  instrument  is  next  step 
in  creating  a  desire  for  this  type  of 
product,  according  to  a  California  radio 
dealer.  “After  all  of  the  astounding 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  why  do  they  cling  to  the  old, 
antiquated  name  ‘phonograph’?”  he  asks. 
Meanwhile  some  significant  developments 
in  this  direction  are  appearing  on  the 
business  horizon. 

Apparently  sensing  a  retarding  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  word  “radio”  the  pioneer 
of  home  radio,  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  has  coined 
the  name  “Columaire”  to  describe  its 
new  electrical  instrument.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  new  product  the  word  radio  was 
submerged,  the  purpose  being  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  the  thought 
that  this  instrument  is  something  new 
to  the  world.  While  it  performs  the 
functions  of  a  radio  receiver  and  serves 
also  as  a  timepiece  it  is  essentially  a 
new  device  for  the  home.  A  “Colum¬ 
aire”  is  as  specific  a  piece  of  home  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  original  “Victrola,”  the 


bal)y  grand  piano  or  the  cabinet  radio 
itself. 

Every  new  radio,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
proved,  is  in  direct  competition  with 
every  other  radio.  Every  prospect  who 
already  owns  a  radio  thinks  he  has  little 
to  gain  by  making  a  change  other  than 
what  betterments  normally  offer.  When 
a  manufacturer  creates  a  new  product — 
plus  a  new  name — the  situation  is  very 
different.  It  means  business. 

The  “Hydrator”  is  a  significant  ex¬ 
ample.  There  had  been  various  kinds 
of  pans  for  electric  refrigerators,  but 
until  Frigidaire  coined  the  new  name 
tJiere  was  no  definite  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife  to  possess  the  new  prod¬ 
uct.  The  market  for  “pans”  is  arti¬ 
ficially  limited  by  the  very  name. 

Recently  Bauer  &  Black  have  created 
a  new  demand  for  absorbent  cotton  by 
selling  it  in  a  handy  round  package  with 
a  small  opening  at  the  top.  The  “Cot¬ 
ton  Picker”  should  appeal  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  who  may  already  "have 
a  package  of  conventionally  packed  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  on  hand  or  who  have  not 
previously  formed  a  buying  habit  for 
this  type  of  commoditv.  The  success 
of  “Kotex”  is  of  course  a  classic  in 
modern  merchandising. 

One  is  justified  in  speculating  as  to 
what  the  piano  industry  might  accomplish 
by  changing  the  name  of  its  product. 
There  are  thousands  of  homes  today 
which  are  pianoless  simply  because  no 
members  of  the  family  play  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Offer  it  in  a  new  form  so  that  it 
serves  as  a  specialized  piece  of  furniture 
and  a  new  demand  would  be  created. 
Like  the  woman  who  already  owns  a 
“book”  many  people  do  not  want  to  trade 
in  their  present  pianos  because  there  is 
no  sense  of  advancement  in  purchasing 
anything  by  the  same  name. 

it  is  predicted  that  some  progressive 
automobile  manufacturer  may  some  day 
offer  a  self-propelled  vehicle  and  not  call 
it  a  motor  car.  It  will  create  an  entirely 
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new  market  in  a  field  where  any  “auto¬ 
mobile,”  no  matter  how  radically  differ¬ 
ent,  would  find  serious  competition. 

The  name  “Orthophonic”  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  story  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  Come-back  of  the  Victor  phonograph 
after  radio  had  made  such  serious  in¬ 
roads.  The  Brunswick  “Panatrope” 
also  created  a  demand  for  the  electrified 
type  of  phonograph  when  that  instru¬ 
ment  first  made  its  appearance.  Great 
possibilities  are  said  to  await  the  com¬ 
pany  that  can  coin  a  suitable  name  for 
the  latest  type  of  automatic  phonograph 
capable  of  changing  its  own  records. 

The  success  of  “Postum”  suggests  the 
possibilities  in  coining  a  new  name  for 
dated  coffee.  Buyers  recognize  the 
superiority  of  coffee  that  is  fresh,  and 
are  influenced  in  their  preferences  by  the 
brand  name,  but  an  entirely  new  name 
for  a  brand  coffee  would  gain  new  bever¬ 
age  converts.  “Tastyeast”  is  interesting 
by  reason  of  its  suggestion  of  a  new  kind 
of  food.  It  is  more  than  a  trade  mark. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
risk  of  coined  names  becoming  generic 
terms  seems  beside  the  point.  That 
prospects  ask  to  see  “Kelvinators”  in 
“Frigidaire”  salesrooms,  and  vice  versa, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  public 
has  in  mind  a  desire  to  own  something 
which  would  have  been  far  less  appeal¬ 
ing  with  the  word  “ice  box”  included. 
New  names,  suggestive  of  some  new 
function  of  even  a  commonly  used  ar¬ 
ticle,  create  an  entirely  new  desire  and 
in  many  instances  a  new  market.  When 
you  buy  a  “Tek”  instead  of  a  “tooth¬ 
brush”  you  are  reacting  exactly  as  your 
potential  customers  would  react  toward 
your  own  product  if  you  would  dress  it 
up  in  the  new  manner. 


Hundreds  of  vastly  improved  products 
are  worrying  along  with  only  a  moderate 
demand  simply  because  they  have  out¬ 
grown  their  names.  The  name  “safety 
razor”  reacts  on  the  sale  of  every  product 
of  that  type.  Something  more  suggestive 
of  the  rapid,  comfortable  shave  of  the 
modern  facial  instrument  should  be 
coined,  if  razor  business  is  to  find  a  do¬ 
mestic  market  in  keeping  with  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  output. 

.Although  it  performs  all  the  functions 
of  a  modern  shock  absorber  or  spring 
control  the  new  John  Warren  Watson 
supercharging  hydraulic  instruments  will 
be  known  as  “stabilators,”  the  name  .sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  motorist  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  these  devices  whereby  they  steady 
the  riding  and  steering  action  of  the  car. 
This  use  of  which  might  be  termed, 
technically,  a  generic  trade  name,  will 
make  the  new  hydraulic  “stabilators” 
more  readily  saleable  to  those  who  al¬ 
ready  use  “shock  absorbers.” 

Fountain  pens,  tooth  paste,  cigarettes 
and  other  commonly  used  articles  or  ma¬ 
terials  need  to  be  offered  under  new' 
names.  They  are  improved  either  in 
quality,  form  or  wrapping  in  many  cases 
to  an  extent  where  use  of  the  original 
generic  names  is  no  longer  appropriate. 


PRESS  ROOM  PROVIDED 

A  special  room  for  the  reporters  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  city  hall,  Scranton, 
Pa.  The  newspapers  are  providing 
desks  and  typewriters  and  are  also  ar¬ 
ranging  for  special  telephone  service. 
The  reporters  who  cover  the  courthouse 
and  the  federal  building  have  asked  the 
judges  to  issue  orders  for  press  quarters 
in  those  places. 


To  Reach  the  Best 
Use  the  Best 


To  reach  the  best  buyers  in  Boston 
use  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
paper  that  best  reaches  this  group 
— ^the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

For  over  one  himdred  years  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  has 
been  demonstrating  its  advertising 
effectiveness. 

Linage  for  March  gives  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  a  gain  in  Local, 
also  in  National  Advertising,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Financial  and  Automobile. 


Boston  Evening  Transcript 

Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readers 
CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chienfo  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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The  confidence  of  advertisers 
of  Producing  Results  is  time-id 
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The  abov*  two  pagM  ara  in  tka  booklat,  “1930  Advartising  Linaga  Maaturamants  of  all 
Pittaburgh  Naw^part.“  Tbit  booklat  tails  a  complata  story  of  axpariancad  adsartisars* 
confidanca  in  Tha  Pittsburgh  Piass.  If  you  hava  not  racaivad  ona  of  tha  booklats,  writa  now. 
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News  Section! 


I  Only  Rotogravure 
I  Section 
I  in  Nebraska 


Every  Sunday  ! 
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The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  one  of  the  many  outstanding 
American  newspapers  which  employ  Art  Gravure  Corporation 
to  print  their  rotogravure  feature  sections. 
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FEATURE  OF  ALL 


GRAVURE 

The  greatest  feature  by-line  in  all  newspaperdom  — 
Rotogravure  Section.  Week  in^  week  out,  in  the 
larger  metropolises  —  on  special  occasions  in  the 


smaller  progressive  communities— the  rotogravure 
sections,  bearing  the  news  of  the  world  in  arresting 
pictorial  form,  accompany  millions  of  newspapers 
into  American  homes  where  every  part  of  every 
page  is  eagerly  read  by  every  member  of  the  family. 
Rotogravure  is  the  only  editorial  feature  that  can  be¬ 


come  partly  or  wholly  self-supporting  — through  the 
sole  of  advertising  space.  Call  in  an  Art  Gravure 
representative  for  the  complete  story  of  how  you 
can  add  this  greatest  of  all  features  to  your  paper 
—  either  weekly  or  occasionally. 


Corporation 

PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  WEST  31st  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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. .  .yes,  hut  more  than  that. 

TO  buy  a  machine  from  a  builder  long  known  os  conscientious,  is  to 
take  a  long  step  toward  assured  reliability. 

But  more  than  that,  correct  design  based  upon  long  experience 
should  influence  your  decision. 

Harris  construction  and  the  experience  of  Harris  gravure  engineers 
are  united  in  Harris  Web  gravure  presses.  These  presses  are  built  in 
two  standard  widths  with  variables,  single  56",  double  72"— for  mon¬ 
otone,  color  and  any  class  of  work  best  suited  to  your  profitable  needs. 
Folders  can  be  furnished,  equal  to  the  press  in  every  way.  Speed  up 
to  12,000  monotone  impressions,  24,000  eight-page  newspapers  per 
hour.  Anti-friction  bearings  are  used  throughout.  j 
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SAYING  IT  WITH  SARCASM  IMPRESSES 
WRITING  RULES  ON  DAILY’S  STAFF 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Style  Book  Spotlights  Common 
Errors  Which  Should  Not  Be  Tolerated  in  News 
Writing — Overworked  Words  and  Phrases  Cited 


(This  is  I/ie  sixth  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  copy  desk  practices.) 

SAYING  it  with  sarcasm  is  one  way 
of  impressing  copy  readers  and  re¬ 
porters  with  the  “don’ts”  of  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Few  men  have  spent  ten  nights, 
more  or  less,  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
without  remembering  the  sarcastic 
“don’ts”,  more  or  less,  contained  in  the 
style  book  prepared  by  Frank  W.  Clark 
and  Amos  U.  Moscrip,  former  managing 
editor  and  night  editor  respectively. 

Today  Mr.  Clark  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald,  and  Mr. 
Moscrip  has  won  recognition  for  the 
terseness  and  brilliance  of  briefs  written 
for  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Don’t  use  “gentleman”  for  “man.” 
“Gents”  is  atrocious.  “Pants”  is  for 
“gents.” 

That  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  handbook.  The 
nursery  rhyme  has  little  on  this  form 
of  instruction.  Here  are  other  bits  of 
sarcasm : 

Dont  say  “he  had  his  arm  cut  off.” 
That  means  literally  that  he  got  someone 
to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  off 
his  arm. 

Don’t  say  “Smith  sustained  an  injury.” 
To  sustain  is  to  bear  up.  Say  “he  suf¬ 
fered  an  injury.”  When  you  say  a  man 
“received”  an  injury,  tell  whether  it  came 
by  mail  or  express. 

Don’t  use  a  word  in  different  senses  in 
the  same  paragraph.  Don’t  use  “state” 
for  “say.”  A  statement  is  formal.  Most 
persons  merely  say  they  are  going  fishing. 

Don’t  say  “united  in  marriage”  or 
“joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.” 
Say  they  were  “married.”  Avoid 
“nuptials.’^ 

Eion’t  fall  into  the  habit  of  describing 
every  bride  as  “blushing”  or  every  five 
dollar  bill  as  “crisp”  or  every  gold  piece 
as  “bright,  new.” 

Don’t  tell  the  reader  “this  is  a  pathetic 
story.”  If  it  is  he  will  find  it  out  for  him¬ 
self. 

Don’t  overwork  “well  known”  and 
“prominent.”  In  revolt  against  a  long 
line  of  “well  known  grocers’  and  “promi¬ 
nent  saloon  keepers”  some  newspapers 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  these  words 
altogether  in  referring  to  persons.  Tell 
how  a  man  is  prominent.  “Widely 
known”  is  better  than  “well  known,”  but 
if  it  isn’t  true  don’t  say  it. 

Don’t  call  a  dog  a  “canine.”  You 
wouldn’t  call  a  cow  a  “bovine” — that  is, 
maybe  you  wouldn’t.  You  ought  not  to, 
anyway. 

Don’t  say  “Jones  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  spoke.”  Of  course  he  was 
present.  Simply  say  he  spoke. 

Don’t  use  “lady”  for  “woman”  under 
the  impression  that  you  are  paying  a 
compliment.  “Woman”  is  a  good  staunch 
word  at  which  no  real  wotpan  can  take 
offense. 

Don’t  say  “the  fire  department  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  alarm.”  or  anything  else 
that  goes  without  saying. 

Don’t  say  dancing  was  “enjoyed,”  or 
“she  is  visiting  friends.”  If  dancing  is 
not  enjoyed,  or  a  girl  is  visiting  enemies, 
that  would  be  worth  a  story. 

_  Don’t  call  every  girl  pretty.  If  a  girl 
IS  pretty  you  are  usually  justified  in  tell¬ 
ing  something  more  about  her. 

Don’t  call  a  policeman  a  “minion  of  the 
law.”  Don’t  use  “enthuse.”  There  isn’t 
any  such  word.  Slay  the  word  “brainy.’ 

Get  a  gun  when  you  see  “bids  fair” 
and  shoot  it. 

Don’t  use  “inaugurate”  for  “begin.” 
A  president  is  inaugurated.  Clambakes 
and  church  socials  ^gin. 

Don’t  call  everv  little  flurry  a  panic. 
Don’t  try  to  save  money  for  the  office 
by  crowding  your  copy  on  a  sheet  with¬ 
out  margins  or  without  liberal  spacing 
between  the  lines. 

,  I^n’t  say  “he  secured  a  position  as 
janitor.”  Most  persons  get  jobs. 


Don’t  write  “a  sad  and  fatal  drowning 
accident.”  Drowning  accidents  are  often 
saa  and  generally  fatal. 

To  write  “This  clew  has  since  been 
exploded’  shows  carelessness  in  the  use 
of  the  metaphor.  Metaphors,  like  fire¬ 
arms,  should  not  be  used  at  all  unless 
used  skillfully. 

Don’t  say  “he  will  locate  in  Portland” 
when  you  mean  he  will  “live”  there. 

Interspersing  these  don’ts  are  some 
straightforward  rules  of  diction  and 
good  news  writing,  such  as: 

Don’t  think  it  necessary  to  call  a  child 
a  “tot.”  Don’t  use  “lad’  for  “boy.” 

Dont  say  a  wedding  “occurred.” 
Things  “occur”  unexpectedly;  they  “take 
place”  by  design. 

Don’t  say  “Smith  graduated,”  but 
“Smith  was  graduated.”  A  school  gradu¬ 
ates  its  pupils;  they  are  graduated. 

Don’t  say  “remains”  for  “body,” 
“casket”  for  “coffin,”  “obsequies”  for 
“funeral,”  “interment”  for  “burial,”  or 
“deceased”  for  “dead.” 


Don’t  confuse  “plurality”  and  “major¬ 
ity.”  A  winner  in  an  election  has  a 
plurality  over  his  nearest  opponent;  he 
has  a  majority  if  his  vote  exceeds  the 
combined  vote  of  his  opponents. 

Don’t  say  “tried  an  experiment.”  Ex¬ 
periments  are  “made.” 

Don’t  use  “suicide”  as  a  verb.  Say 
“he  killed  himself,”  and  tell  how. 

Don’t  use  “depot”  when  you  mean 
“station.”  A  depot  is  a  storehouse  for 
freight  or  supplies;  railway  passengers 
arrive  at  a  station. 

Don’t  say  “completely  destroyed.” 
“Destroyed”  is  sufficient. 

Don’t  say  “the  money  was  divided 
between  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown.”  Use 
“among”  when  more  than  two  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Don’t  overwork  “very.”  Through 
abuse  the  word  has  lost  much  if  not  all 
of  its  force.  “He  is  a  very  good  man,” 
as  spoken,  usually  gives  the  idea  that  he 
is  only  passably  good.  “He’s  a  good 
man”  is  stronger.  Be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  superlatives. 

Don’t  begin  a  story  with  “there  is” 
when  you  can  find  a  better  way. 

Don’t  use  “further,”  referring  to  dis¬ 
tance.  The  right  word  is  “farther.” 

The  expression,  “A  sparring  match 
will  take  place  during  Christmas  week,” 
implies  that  the  battle  will  last  seven 
days.  The  writer  should  say,  “A  spar¬ 


ring  match  will  take  place  Christmas 
week.” 

It  is  not  proper  to  speak  of  the 
“audience”  at  a  baseball  game.  “Spectat¬ 
ors”  should  be  used  of  events  where  the 
sense  of  sight  is  chiefly  to  be  gratified. 

“Audience”  implies  hearing. 

“The  lawyer  made  an  eloquent  plea” 
is  generally  incorrect.  He  probably 
“made  an  eloquent  argument.”  A  lawyer’s 
plea  is  one  of  the  formal  documents  of  a 
case,  and  not  an  address  to  the  jury.  A 
prisoner  enters  a  “plea”  of  “guilty”  or 
“not  guilty.” 

In  society  or  personal  news,  or  any 
other  news,  for  that  matter,  do  not  use 
eulogistic  adjectives.  Never  write  a 
“popular”  young  man,  a  “charming”  lady, 
or  a  “tasteful”  entertainment.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  the  adjective  of  that  sort  is 
better  omitted  in  all  writing.  “Eloquent,” 
“brilliant,”  etc.,  in  accounts  of  political 
speeches  can  be  safely  left  out.  Be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  in  the  use  of  superla¬ 
tives.  “Say  “the  best  four,”  instead  of 
“the  four  best.”  In  this  sense  the  super¬ 
lative  expresses  absolute  degree. 

.And  as  a  constant  reminder  of  all  these 
inhibitions,  copy  desk  men  are  told  the 
story  of  an  enthusiastic  rim  man  on  a 
paper  where  “evening”  was  barred  and 
only  “night”  allowed.  The  story  of  a 
brilliant  society  function  related  how  a 
noted  hostess  “wore  a  night  gown.” 


A  recent  Agency  survey  shows  that 


nd  ianapolis  people  read 
The  News  in  a  different  way 


Recently  a  widely  known  advertising  agency  was  commissioned  by 
an  advertiser  to  make  a  first  hand  investigation  of  newspaper 
reading  habits  in  Indianapolis.  In  a  letter  discussing  the  findings 
of  the  survey,  the  agency  writes: 

*‘Our  recent  investigation  among  1155  typical  consumers  in  all 
parts  of  Indianapolis  has  shown  that  The  Indianapolis  News  has  a 
remarkable  lead  on  the  other  papers,  being  read  by  4  out  of  5 
consumers  interviewed. 

^^Apparently  the  Indianapolis  people  read  The  News  in  a  little 
different  way  than  they  do  the  other  newspapers.  Consumers  read¬ 
ing  The  News  as  a  shopping  guide  numbered  2  to  1  over  the 
second  paper  and  3  to  1  over  the  third  paper. 

“Such  outstanding  leadership  for  The  News  is  seldom  paralleled. 
We  feel  we  were  fully  justified  in  recommending  to  the  client  for 
whom  the  survey  was  made  that  they  place  100%  of  their 
appropriation  for  Indianapolis  in  The  News.*’ 


A1em6er  ol  the  100  000  Group  of  Amtrlcan  Citlts 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

P-  in  Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years  : 

New  Yorlu  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  East  42nd  Street  DON  U.  BRIDGE,  Advertalng  Director  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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HUGH  BAILLIE  APPOINTED  EXECUTIVE 
VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  PRESS 

Karl  Bickel,  President,  Makes  Announcement  at  U.P.  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York — Says  Press  Association  Has 
Largest  List  of  Clients  in  Its  History 

Japanese  news  service,  through  which  the 
United  Press  is  exclusively  entitled  to 
news  reports  of  that  agency  collected 
throughout  the  entire  Japanese  Empire, 
Korea  and  Manchuria. 

“In  addition,  news  agreements  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  extension  of  service  have 
been  signed  in  Shanghai,  Peiping  and 
Hankow,  and  the  news  connections  in 
Spain  have  been  largely  augmented. 

“Recognizing  the  importance  that  India 
was  to  have  in  the  world’s  news  during 
the  year,  the  United  Press  sent  Webb 
Miller,  general  European  news  manager, 
to  India  early  last  spring  and  he  com¬ 
pleted  an  entire  reorganization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  Press  service 
from  that  continent.  As  a  result  the 
news  dispatches  of  the  United  Press  from 
India  on  the  Indian  independence  move¬ 
ment  have  lieen  marked  not  only  by  un¬ 
usual  speed  but  an  accuracy  and  a 
careful  and  intelligent  interpretation  that 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  United  Press 
client  newspapers. 

“With  full  appreciation  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  news  from  Latin- 
America,  in  view  of  the  impending 
political  upheavals,  the  United  Press 
early  strengthened  and  enlarged  its 
South,  Central  American  and  Cuban  news 
coverage  organization.  United  Press 
newspapers  were  able  to  give  their  read¬ 
ers  reports  which  were  outstanding  in 
their  accuracy,  completeness  and  speed 
in  delivery. 

“Through  the  unfailing  cooperation  of 
the  American  Telephone  &•  Telegraph 
Company,  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  and  its  associate 
companies,  the  United  Press  was  able 
to  cover  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain 
and  the  Central  American  disturbances 
with  remarkable  speed  and  detail.” 

During  the  last  year  new  bureaus  have 
been  established  at  El  Paso,  Santa  Fe, 
Reno,  Little  Rock  and  Terre  Haute. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  United 
Press  conferences  this  year  was  the 
presence  of  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Rome ;  Eugene  Lyons,  United  Press 
chief  of  staff  in  Moscow;  and  Gesford 
Fine,  manager  of  United  Press  bureau 
in  Lima. 

North  American  executives  attending 
the  conference  are  Ralph  H.  Turner, 
manager  of  the  southwestern  division; 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  division ;  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  eastern  division;  Edward  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  manager  of  the  southern  division; 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  central 
division ;  and  Paul  H.  Karnes,  Great 
Lakes  division. 

Clem  J.  Randau,  sales  manager,  was 
in  charge  of  the  business  extension  con¬ 
ference,  and  Carl  D.  Groat,  news  di- 


i  Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

I  IN  NEW  YORK 

;  At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
|j  Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


**Perbaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  tn  New  York  City  is  Forty*third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  •  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  •  •  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.** 

^Boston  Trmnseriptt  Oct.  29,  t92t. 


A  NNOUNCEMENT  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Hugh  Baillie  as  executive 
vice-president  of  the  United  Press  was 
made  this  week  by  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president,  at  the  tenth  annual  conference 


Robe«t  J.  Bendek  James  H.  Fueay 


of  the  United  Press  executive  staff  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  business.  He  has  been 
with  the  U.P.  since  1915  when  he  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau.  Later  he  was 
bureau  manager  in  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  city  editor  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  and  news  manager  of  the 
New  York  bureau.  In  1926  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  and  later  was 
made  vice-president  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  will  be  no  other  changes  of 
executive  personnel,  Mr.  Bickel  said. 
Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president,  re¬ 
mains  in  charge  of  the  news  services, 
and  James  H.  Furay  continues  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  foreign  service. 

Plans  for  the  intensified  development 
of  North  American  news  coverage  was 
one  of  the  primary  considerations  of  the 
conference.  Divisional  managers  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Southwest,  South  and  the 
Middlewest  were  present. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bickel  stated  that  the  world¬ 
wide  clientele  of  the  United  Press  now 
totaled  more  than  1,LS8  newspapers. 

“Despite  the  general  softening  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  throughout  the  world,” 
said  Mr.  Bickel,  “United  Press  has 
closc-d  the  past  12  months  with  its  largest 
client  list  and  with  a  record  of  fewer 
service  changes  in  the  past  year  than  at 
any  time  in  history. 

“Direct  service  is  being  maintained  to 
newspapers  in  42  nations  and  each  day 
Unit^  Press  dispatches  are  published 
in  19  different  languages. 

“Maintaining  its  policy  of  constant  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  collection  of  its  worldwide 
news  reports,  the  United  Press  in  the 
past  12  months  has  made  consistent 
progress  in  the  development  of  its  world¬ 
wide  news  collection  resources.  New 
long-term  agreements  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha. 
the  leading  independent,  non-subsidized 


ANOTHER  STEP  UP 


Hugh  Baillie 

rector,  headed  the  meetings  of  the  news 
service. 

The  removal  of  the  United  Press  gen¬ 
eral  offices  from  the  World  Building  on 
Park  Row  to  the  Daily  News  Building 
on  West  42nd  Street  will  be  made  Mon¬ 
day,  April  27,  it  was  announced.  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  London  offices 
of  the  United  Press,  which  have  been  in 
the  Temple  Chambers  for  many  years, 
will  be  moved  to  the  News  of  the  World 
Building  early  next  year. 


WINS  EDITORIAL  PRIZE 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  a  state-wide  con¬ 
test  for  an  editorial  on  Christmas  seals. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  D.  L. 
Mansell.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  Public  Health  Association. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  RE-ELECTS 


Directors  and  Officers  Re-named  at 
Meetings  Last  Week 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  April  14,  the  following 
directors  were  unanimously  re-elected; 
Boudinot  Atterbury,  John  W.  Cutler,  C. 
W.  Gaskell,  A.  1.  Hoe,  M.  W.  Kellogg, 
R.  H.  Macdonald,  W.  E.  McCaw,  K  A. 
Potter,  Jr.,  H.  R.  Swartz,  and  H.  M. 
Tillinghast. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
April  16  all  officers  were  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president;  H.  M. 
Tillinghast,  C.  W.  Gaskell,  A.  J.  Gallien, 
H.  V.  Ball,  vice-presidents ;  J.  M.  Mas- 
terson,  secretary ;  L  Roehm,  assistant 
secretary;  A.  W.  Lishawa,  tr^surer  and 
assistant  secretary,  and  C.  E.  Littleton, 
assistant  treasurer. 


PREPARING  WELFARE  SERIES 

Paul  Benton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  of  articles;  telling  how 
New  York  State  is  dealing  with  delin¬ 
quent  children.  Mr.  Benton  recently  vis¬ 
ited  institutions  at  Buffalo,  Hudson, 
Randall’s  Island,  West  Haverstraw, 
White  Plains  and  other  places  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  The  Times-Union  is  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  group. 


MAYES  SUCCEEDS  HOUSE 

Boyce  House,  editor  of  the  Ranger 
(Tex.)  Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
He  has  Iteen  succeeded  by  Will  H. 
Mayes,  former  editor  of  the  Eastland 
(Tex.)  Telegram. 


ELECTED  TO  COUNTY  BOARD 

Don  M.  VanderWerp,  publisher  of  the 
Fremont  (Mich.)  Times  Indicator,  was 
recentlv  elected  to  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  of  Newaygo  county.  Vander¬ 
Werp  is  also  president  of  the  Fremont 
board  of  education. 


JANUARY 


NEW  Y.W.C.A.  bnildlnic 
costing  $83S,0U0  formally 
opened. 


FEBRUARY  — 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  commences 
substantial  addition  to  its 
four-story  building. 


MARCH  — 

ft. 260, 000  Y.M.C.A.  com 
plctcd  and  opened. 

APRIL  — 


Tellinir  Belle  Vernon  Ice 
Cream  Co.  opens  new 
$350,000  plant. 


MAY  — 


II 


AKRON 

REACON 

JOURNAL 

CIRCULATION 

67,139 

Publishers  statement  period 
endInK  March  31,  1331, 

1  I  II  I  I 


Mayflower  Hotel  to  open 
May  16.  Cost  $3,500,000. 


JUNE  — 


Central-Depositors  Bank 
Bnildinir  to  be  completed. 
BnlldInK  Is  28  stories  hlxh 
and  cost  $3,000,000. 


JULY  — 


XT.S.8.  Akron,  the  new 

Zeppelin  to  be  completed. 
The  Akron,  built  by  the 
tioodyear-Zeppelln 

Akron  will  cost  ^,375,000. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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A  Record  of  Natural 
Solid  Growth  ♦  ♦ 


STEADILY  climbing,  gaining  new  heights  every  year, 
the  unwavering  News  circulation  line  tells  a  vivid 
story  of  overwhelming  reader  preference.  No  spas¬ 
modic  ups  and  downs  characterize  the  trend  of  the  News 
circulation.  Here  is  a  record  of  natural  solid  growth. 
With  its  blanketing  circulation,  the  News — alone — covers 
the  Buffalo  market  .  .  .  completely  and  effectively. 


PRODUCING  results — day  in  and  day  out — the  News 
is  the  medium  that  advertisers  prefer — the  medium 
that  leads  all  other  Buffalo  newspapers  in  total  linage, 
total  national  linage,  total  local  linage,  and  in  practically 
every  classification — by  a  tremendous  margin ! 

In  1930  the  News,  a  six-day  newspaper,  carried  over  47%  of 
the  total  advertising — over  47%  of  the  total  local  advertising 
—over  46%  of  the  total  national  advertising — over  60%  of 
the  total  classified  advertising  and  over  49%  of  the  total 
department  store  advertising  in  all  Buffalo  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers ! 

Monumental  evidence  of  the  advertisers’  confidence  in  the 
one  newspaper  that  reaches  more  than  nine  out  of  ten 
Buffalo  families,  the  one  newspaper  which  will  do  the  job 
in  the  Buffalo  market — alone ! 

(The  linage  figures  are  taken  from  Media  Records,  Inc.) 
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The  above  chart  shozvs  the  trend  of  circulation  among  Buffalo 
neivspapers. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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LOCAL  BIOGRAPHIES  AND  HISTORY 
STRESSED  BY  DAILY^S  LIBRARY 

Preparation  of  Special  Edition  by  Decatur  Herald  Emphasized 
Value  of  Careful  Filing  System — Constant  Elimination 
Reduces  Bulk  and  Keeps  Material  “Alive” 


By  W.  F.  HARDY 

Muiaginc  Editor,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 


(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  newsfnipcr  libraries.) 

N  Oct.  5,  1930,  the  Decatur  Herald 
published  a  modest  magazine  section 
in  observance  of  the  completion  of  its 
50  years  as  a  newspaper. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  material 
there  was  a  remarkable  object  lesson. 


or  thing,  these  are  looked  up  and  those 
regarded  as  least  valuable  are  discarded. 
Cuts  of  men  appear  to  be  good  for  10 
years,  but  the  change  in  feminine  fash¬ 
ions  in  dress  and  hair  make  the  average 
woman’s  cut  out  of  date  in  half  that 
time. 

With  the  coming  of  Miss  Nettie  Lind¬ 


Decatur  Herald  library,  with  Miss  Nettie  A.  Lindsay,  librarian,  in  charge. 
The  cabinets  are  arranged  along  the  wall  of  half  of  the  long  editorial  room. 
The  reporters'  desks  are  shown  in  the  rear. 


For  events  prior  to  1910,  dusty  files  had 
to  be  searched  and  for  weeks  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  office  was  filled  with  the  huge 
volumes  taken  from  the  shelves.  On  the 
events  in  the  newspaper’s  life  since  1910, 
practically  everything  needed  was  found 
in  envelopes,  which  the  librarian  laid  on 
the  editor’s  desk. 

The  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Herald’s  library  was  started  in  1910. 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  some  of  its  present  reporters  and 
editors  when  the  “library”  consisted  of  a 
dilapidated  chest  of  drawers  in  which 
half-tone  engravings  were  supposed  to  be 
filed.  Theoretically  this  file  had  a  card 
index.  Actually  nobody  had  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  filing  and  a  search  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  cut  was  an  evening’s  adventure. 
Such  were  the  conditions  when  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  to  introduce  orderly  filing. 

A  system  was  devised.  Cuts  that 
could  be  identified  were  placed  in  stout 
manila  envelopes,  properly  labeled  and  a 
legible  card  index  system  was  started. 
It  was  the  day  before  manufacturers  of 
commercial  filing  systems  had  interested 
themselves  in  newspaper  needs,  and  so 
the  filing  cases  were  made  to  order  by  a 
Decatur  wood-working  firm.  Of  hand¬ 
somely  polished  oak,  with  drawers  two 
feet  in  length,  they  have  stood  up  admir¬ 
ably,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  today 
as  ever.  Four  such  cabinets,  with  a  total 
of  181  drawers,  contain  the  Herald’s 
13,000  half-tones  and  mats.  They  vary 
in  width,  some  accommodating  a  single 
column  cut,  others  capable  of  holding  a 
half-page,  eight  column  layout. 

When  a  cut  is  needed  reference  is  had 
to  the  card  index  arranged  alphabetically. 
The  card  indicates  the  size  of  the  cut  and 
pves  the  number  of  its  envelope.  When 
a  cut  is  removed  from  the  filing  cases, 
the  outside  envelope,  the  permanent  con¬ 
tainer,  is  nlaced  in  a  basket  on  the 
librarian’s  desk.  When  the  cut  is  sent 
back  from  the  composing  room  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  envelope  and  to  its  place 
in  the  file  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Herald  always  had  filed  its  cuts 
vertically.  It  aims  to  keep  its  file  “alive.” 
It  sees  no  advantage  in  carrying  cuts 
that  in  all  probability  never  will  be  used. 
'The  librarian  systematically  goes  through 
the  index,  and  where  a  card  shows  two 
or  more  cuts  of  the  same  persons,  place 


say  as  librarian  in  1912  the  library  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  person 
whose  main  duties  were  the  important 
ones  of  filing  and  recording. 

A  biograi)hical  and  geographical  file 
had  been  started  shortly  before  her  com¬ 
ing,  but  the  work  had  not  been  systemati¬ 
cally  pursued.  Thanks  to  her  efforts  the 
biographical,  place  and  subject  file  now 
numbers  20,000  envelopes  containing 
many  times  this  number  of  clippings. 

Unlike  the  cuts,  the  clipped  material 
is  filed  alphabetically,  no  card  index 
being  used.  Manila  envelopes  8^4  by  11 
inches  are  used  for  newspaper  clippings, 
small  pamphlets,  magazine  articles  and 
anything  that  is  desirable  to  save.  Ordi¬ 
nary  letter  files  are  employed  for  the 
envelopes. 

The  clipping  file  is  a  current  history 
of  the  community.  Special  stress  is  laid 
upon  biographical  material.  So  carefully 
is  this  saved  that  should  John  Smith  die 
suddenly,  the  obituary  reporter  probably 
would  ^  able  to  produce  the  envelope  of 
the  right  John  Smith,  in  which  he  would 
be  likely  to  find  all  the  material  needed, 
including  an  account  of  John  Smith’s 
recollections  of  his  boyhood,  his  visit  to 
the  world’s  fair,  and  his  trip  to  Yellow- 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  | 
ENGINEERS,  INC.  j 

Engineers  for 
The  New 
Publishing  House 

of  I 

The  ; 

Christian  Science  | 
Monitor  i 


stone  National  Park  five  years  ago. 

Similarly  local  community  projects  are 
followed  carefully.  From  the  filed  clip¬ 
pings  it  would  be  possible  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  impounding  reservoir,  the 
intercepting  sewer,  the  disposal  plant  or 
the  Art  Institute  and  James  Milliken 
university. 

Nearly  a  whole  case  is  devoted  to 
Decatur  and  its  interests  including  civic 
organizations,  clubs  and  societies,  business 
firms  and  institutions  so  arranged  under 
subject  headings  that  the  material  is 
easily  available.  Geographical  material 
is  kept  largely  for  picture  purposes.  The 
system  is  simple  and  it  has  met  the 
Herald’s  purpose  admirably. 

The  value  which  the  Herald  places  in 
its  library  is  not  told  wholly  by  figures 
although  even  in  the  library’s  infancy  the 
management  was  startled  by  an  ap¬ 
praiser’s  estimate  of  the  worth  to  the 
paper  of  the  few  files  of  clippings.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  standing  order  to  the 
staff  is  that  in  case  of  fire,  typewriters 
and  desk  contents  may  be  left,  but  the 
“morgue"  files  must  be  carried  out  at 
once.  In  a  recent  fire  the  staff  responded, 
and  by  the  time  the  managing  editor, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  bed,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scene,  the  filing  cases  were 
on  the  sidewalk  and  in  neighboring 
garages. 

In  the  book  department,  the  Herald 
carries  only  such  w'orks  as  are  frequently 
consulted.  It  gives  small  space  to  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  almost  any  of  which  can 
be  found  in  the  public  library  a  few 
blocks  distant.  It  has  found  its  file  of 
city  directories  going  back  to  the  80’s 
invaluable  in  locating  not  only  persons, 
hut  businesses  and  residences  that  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

Miss  Lindsay,  librarian,  was  a  director 
of  the  Decatur  public  library,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  machinery  of 
a  library’s  conduct  before  she  came  to 
the  Herald.  Her  problem  on  a  news¬ 
paper  was  different  in  detail,  but  essen¬ 
tially  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  every 
library.  Order  is  a  library’s,  like 
heaven’s  first  law. 


$100,000  SUIT  BASED 
ON  USE  OF  PHOTO 

Ohio  Man  Charge*  Safe  Company 
Pictured  Him  as  a  Criminal 
in  Magazine  Adver¬ 
tisement 


Walter  Kowalski  of  Swanton,  0.,  the 
father  of  six  children,  has  filed  suit  for 
$100,000  damages  in  common  pleas  court 
in  Toledo  against  the  Meilink  Steel  Safe 
Company  of  Toledo,  alleging  that  his 
photograph  was  used  in  an  advertisement 
which  described  the  man  pictured  as  a 
criminal. 

Kowalksi,  who  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Meilink  company,  says 
in  his  petition  that  he  gave  his  employers 
a  picture  of  himself  to  be  used  for 
“business  purposes.”  He  contends  he 
has  been  injured  in  health  and  reputation 
as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  magazine  advertisement  under 
the  caption:  “Crime  Is  Running  Ram¬ 
pant  !”  In  smaller  type,  his  petition  says, 
the  advertisement  said:  “Protect  your¬ 
self  against  this  criminal  type.” 

In  this  manner,  Kowalski  declares  he 
was  pictured  as  a  safe  cracker,  yegg  and 
burglar,  and  offensive  nicknames  have 
been  applied  to  him  by  fellow  workmen. 

Kowalski  alleges  he  is  in  danger  cil 
losing  his  position. 


PLAN  NEWSPAPER  EXHIBITION 

The  syndicate  of  the  “Presse  Artis- 
tique,”  Paris,  has  announced  that  it  will 
hold  during  1932  a  special  exposition  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  art.  The  exposition  will 
be  held  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  or¬ 
ganizers  will  seek  to  develop  the  story 
of  “newspaper  art”  since  the  beginnings 
in  the  19th  century.  The  exposition  will 
of  course,  be  confined  mostly  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  press,  though  it  is 
probable  that  foreign  newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  invited  to  offer  exhibits. 


What  Are  Folks  Doing 
In  Central  Illinois? 

. . .  Eating  Heartily 
. , .  Wearing  Stylish  Clothes 
. .  .  Burning  Up  a  Lot  of  Gasoline 
. . .  Falling  in  and  Out  of  Love 
.  .  .  Having  the  Usual  Crop  of 
Future  Presidents  and  Pickfords 
. . .  Taking  off  the  Mourning  Bands 
for  Yesterday’s  Bad  Guesses 

. . .  and  Over  25,000  Families  Are  Reading  The 
Pantagraph  with  the  Usual  High  Degree  of  Interest 
and  Confidence. 

®l|p  iatlg 
pantagrapli 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  National  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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Rich  Circulation  in  the  Rich  part 

of  a  Rich  State 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 
THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

THE  E.  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW 
THE  SALEM  NEWS 


THE  STEUBENVILLE  HERALD 
THE  MANSFIELD  NEWS 

THE  LORAIN  TIMES-HERALD 
THE  MARION  STAR 
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NERVOUS  SILVER  DOLLAR,  ROOF  GARDEN 
AND  ELECTRIC  ‘EYE’  FEATURE  EXHIBITS 


Wider  Range  Than  Usual  Noted  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Equipment  and  Syndicate  Displays  on  Three  Floors — 
Attendants  Report  Greater  Interest  in' New  Devices 


The  exhibits  at  this  year’s  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  covered  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  attracted  large  numbers 
of  interested  visitors. 

The  rectangular  mezzanine  of  the 
Pennsylvania  was  lined  with  examples 
of  the  latest  mechanical  devices  and 
other  equipment  needed  for  newspaper 
publishing.  And  on  the  next  floor, 
where  the  convention  proper  was  held, 
one  entire  section  was  taken  up  with 
these  displays. 

Newspaper  publishers  were  seen  stroll¬ 
ing  through  the  corridors  in  considerable 
numbers,  talking  with  the  attendants  at 
the  booths.  Attendants  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  more  trade  literature 
was  taken  away  this  year  than  ever 
before.  There  was  more  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  publishers,  one  attendant 
said,  to  inquire  into  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  various  devices  and  services,  and 
lat  the  same  time  to  examine  the  exhibits 
more  closely,  than  ever  before. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  lounge  of  the  first  floor 
(of  the  hotel.  The  exhibit  emphasized 
the  color  features  the  syndicate  offered, 
jwith  numerous  striking  illustrations  on 
the  walls  of  the  room. 

;  On  the  west  side  of  the  mezzanine 
•were  the  exhibits  of  the  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Service  Corporation,  the  Goss  Print- 
'ing  Press  Company,  the  Wood  New'S- 
;paper  Machinery  Corporation,  and  the 
International  News  Service.  Outside  the 
^.N.S.  headquarters  was  a  large  roster  of 
its  personnel. 

The  Wood  Flong  Corporation’s  ex¬ 
hibit  on  the  south  side  of  the  mezzanine 
featured  the  mat  of  the  first  page  of  the 
[Nm  York  Herald  Tribune  that  recently 
jwon  the  N.  W.  Ayer  award.  The  mat 
was  one  of  the  company’s  products. 

I  The  King  Features  Syndicate  booth 
jwas  dominated  by  a  large  cartoon  strip 
jby  Segar  which  occupi^  two  walls  of 
jthe  booth.  Photographs  of  the  various 
countries  in  which  this  syndicate’s  fea¬ 
tures  were  used  were  given  prominent 
position. 

I  An  unusual  attractive  booth  on  the 
mezzanine  was  that  of  NEA  Service, 
)Inc.,  which  represented  a  roof  garden  at 
night  looking  out  over  tall  lighted  build¬ 
ings.  A  lafge  awning  formed  the  roof 
^d  furthered  the  effect  of  the  illusion. 

!  Other  companies  whose  booths  were 
ion  this  floor  included  the  World  Color 
•Printing  Company,  Walter  Scott  &  Co., 
,thc  De  Both  Home  Makers’  Schools, 
American  Type  Founders’  Company, 
Heynolds  Printasion  Company,  Mono- 
melt  Company,  the  Cline  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  the  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company,  ^e  Art  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines, 
which  had  as  its  motif  the  Mexican  cem- 
•vention  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World,  and  Amos  Parrish  &  Co. 

On  the  next  floor  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  had 
a  large  exhibit  with  many  photographs 
and  several  devices  illustrating  their 
products.  Adjoining  this  room  was  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  headquarters. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in  the  same 


JEWISH  DAILY 
BULLETIN 

“The.  NEWS-Paper  for  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion.” 

"The  Bulletin  subscription  list 
reads  like  a  ‘Who’s  Who’  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewry." 

The  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin  Is  the 
only  dally  medium  in  English 
through  which  the  advertiser  may 
reach  the  foremost  men  and 
women  in  American  Jewish  life. 

The  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin 

125  East  46th  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
- — - - 


location  as  last  >xar ;  advantageously 
near  the  convention  headquarters  in  the 
ballroom,  and  practically  at  the  center 
of  all  convention  activities.  Many  pub¬ 
lishers  availed  themselves  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  offered. 

Also  on  this  floor  was  the  attractive 
exhibit  of  the  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
with  its  numerous  features  tastefully 
mounted.  The  former  features  of  the 
New  York  World,  acquired  with  the 
merger  of  the  World  with  the  New 
York  Telegram  into  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  were  included  in  the  syndicate’s 
exhibit  this  year. 

Others  in  this  section  were  the  Ad- 
dressograph-Speedaumat  Company  which 
was  showing  a  large  number  of  its 
products :  Science  Service,  which  had  a 
perpetually  spinning  silver  dollar  at  the 
entrance;  the  Herald-Tribune  Syndicate, 
with  a  large  colored  reproduction  of 
H.  T.  Webster’s  “The  Timid  Soul”  at 
the  entrance;  the  Pollard- Ailing  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  which  had  two  separate  oper¬ 
ating  exhibits:  Elrod  Caster  Company, 
which  had  two  machines  in  operation; 
the  Eastern  Color  Printing  Company, 
and  the  booth  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company. 

Upon  the  17th  floor  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  exhibit  was  featuring  a  photoelectric 
eye  arranged  to  watch  the  newsprint  as 
it  races  through  a  press,  and  to  shut  off 
the  power  and  apply  brakes  the  instant 
a  web  breaks.  This  is  a  new  application 
of  the  electric  eye. 

The  working  part  of  the  instrument 
includes  a  small  bulb  of  the  size  used  in 
automobile  headlights,  which  throws  a 
small  circle  of  light  on  the  paper  as  it 
goes  over  a  ^linder.  The  “eye”  is 
focused  on  this  spot.  If  the  paper 
breaks,  the  light  falls  on  the  black  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  change 
from  white  to  black  stops  the  press. 
Similarly,  another  “eye”  may  be  placed 
underneath  and  focused  on  the  black 
surface  of  the  roller.  If  the  white  paper 
becomes  wrapped  around  the  latter,  the 
change  from  black  to  white  stops  the 
press. 


ADDRESSED  MEDICAL  GROUP 

W.  N.  Kueneman,  news  editor  of  the 
Knonnlle  (la.)  Journal  was  a  speaker 
on  ethical  advertising  campaigns  for 
physicians  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  County  Medical  Society  at 
Hampton. 


WRITING  TWO  COLUMNS 

Edward  Place  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Poston  Er’ening  Transcript  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  two  columns  for  his  paper, 
"With  Halter  and  Leash,”  dealing  with 
polo  and  racing,  and  “Creel  and  Bag,” 
for  hunters  and  fishermen. 


108  Pianos  Sold 
Within  Six  Weeks 


That’ll  a  reevnt  nales  record  of  a 
Camden,  New  Jeraex,  piano  store 
as  the  resnit  of  a  rampalxn  pub¬ 
lished  excinsively  In  the  Courier- 
Post. 

We  have  Just  compiled  a  list 
of  It  ontstandInK  sales  records 
made  by  local  stores  between 
Oct.,  IBSO.  and  April,  1931,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  been 
considered  excellent  In  ’28  or  ’29 
— a  ropy  for  your  own  analysis 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


COURIER.POST 

"A  S4-Hmtr  Mtdiam  of  ens  eosP* 
L«(  thss  half  sf  1%  rtadtr  duslisatlss 
National  Bepreseatatlvaa 
OEO.  A.  HeDETITT  CO. 


METCALF  90  YEARS  OLD 

Henry  H.  Metcalf  observed  his  90th 
birthday,  recently,  at  Concord,  N.H.  Mr. 
Metcalf  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
People  and  Patriot,  predecessor  of  the 
Monitor-Patriot  at  Concord.  He  also 
served  as  editor  of  papers  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Littleton,  Dover  and  Manchester, 
N.H.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar.  He  founded  the  White 
Mountain  Republic  at  Littleton  and  is 
the  sole  surviving  charter  member  of 
the  Capital  Grange. 


PRESS  SERVICE  CHIEFS 
COMMENT  ON  RADIO 


“News  Broadcasting  n  Newspaper, 
Not  a  Press  Service  Problem," 
Says  Bickel — l.N.S.  Policy 
Stated 


Following  the  action  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  referring  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  a 
proposal  that  the  several  press  associa¬ 
tions  discontinue  the  practice  of  serving 
news  bulletins  to  radio  broadcasters. 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  inter¬ 
viewed  the  heads  of  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  Universal 
Service  as  to  their  disposition  in  the 
event  that  A.N.P.A.  should  ask  for  a 
joint  agreement. 

Associated  Press’  only  commitment, 
in  a  resolution  adopted  Monday,  was 
that  the  A.P.  would  regard  symna- 
thetically  a  movement  to  discontinue 
radio  broadcasting  of  news. 

Karl  Bickel,  president  of  United  Press 
said:  “The  radio  broadcasting  problem 


is  not  a  press  association  problem.  It’s 
a  newspaper  problem.  The  United  Press 
is  not  interested  in  broadcasting.  Neither 
are  we  interested  in  attempting  to  die-  i 
tate  to  our  clients  what  they  shall  do  i 
about  broadcasting.  Naturally  we  are 
always  pleased  to  meet  and  confer  with 
any  representatives  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
but  to  date  they  have  not  called  on  us 
and  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  in  the 
world  what  the  proposition  you  refer  to 
will  cover.” 

Frank  Mason,  president  of  Interna- 
ticMial  News  Service  said:  “It  has  been 
the  general  policy  of  International  News 
Service  to  delay  release  of  news  for 
radio  broadcasting  until  after  publication 
in  International  News  Service  member 
papers.” 

H.  H.  Stansbury,  general  manager  of 
Universal  Service  said:  “It  is  a  fixed 
policy  with  Universal  Service  not  to 
make  any  news  available  to  radio  broai 
casting  stations  until  it  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  all  clients.  Exceptions  may  U 
made  only  on  requests  by  clients  desir¬ 
ing  bulletins  for  broadcasting  purposes 
over  individually  conducted  stations.” 


SHELL  PROMOTES  RYAN 

Paul  Ryan  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Shell  Petroleum  Corporation  at  the 
general  offices  in  St.  Louis.  C.  W.  Man- 
ville  succeeds  him  as  manager  of  the 
technical  products  department.  Mr.  Ryan 
is  33  years  of  age  and  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1928.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
after  which  he  took  the  commercial 
course  in  the  Harvard  Business  School. 


WHAT  YOU  CATCH 

DEPENDS  A  LOT 


Both  the  daily  and  Sunday  Post-Standard  are  enjoying 
to-day  the  finest  reader-acceptance  in  their  histories. 
The  daily  at  60,041  net  paid  and  the  Sunday  at  71,330 
(as  of  April  1st,  1931)  include  substantial  increases  over 
their  April  1st,  1930  totals  while  other  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  have  recorded  a  decreasing  reader  following. 
Study  these  important  facts  carefully  before  you  buy 
space  in  this  market! 

The  Post-Standard 

MORE  THAN  EVER — ""The  Newspaper  of  Central  N.  Y."" 
Represented  by  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


One  -Paper  Coverag 
KZ^vertising  Costs 


Twenty  dlic*  in  Milwaukee'*  100-mile  zone  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  mote  than  10,000  each — a  total  of  1,116,196  people 
or  233,000  familic*.  Retail  lale*  in  these  cities  total  ^666,- 
921,000  annually — and  The  Milwaukee  Journal  reaches 
^  30%  of  the  buyers  daily  and  34%  on  Sunday.  Journal  cir¬ 
culation  in  these  and  other  cities  is  shown  below: 


IOW  inai4»ting  costs  are  an  outstanding  advantage 
in  the  Milwaukee>Wisconsin  ma^et  today. 
^  Although  it  is  America’s  eleventh  largest  mar¬ 
ket  it  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and  easiest  to  sell.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  NET  PROFITS  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  sold  thoroughly  and  economically  by  a 
powerful  ’’one-paper”  coverage  which  reduces  adver¬ 
tising  costs  to  a  minimum. 

The  complete  Milwaukee  market  includes  not  only  the 
dty  but  the  rich  fifty-mile  trading  area  which  it  domi- 
nates-^plus  the  major  retail  centers  within  a  hundred 
mile  radius.  This  area  is  a  network  of  many  thriving 
industrial  cities,  scores  of  smaller  towns  and  thousands 
of  productive  farms  in  the  nation’s  richest  agricultural 
center,  all  welded  into  a  single  compact  maricet.  Two 
million  consumers— a  composite  of  city,  suburban  and 
rural  families  unified  by  geographical  conditions,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  factors  most  conducive  to  profit¬ 
able  selling. 

From  the  sales  and  distribution  viewpoint  this  entire 
area  is  distinctly  a  part  of  Milwaukee,  and  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  is  the  ONE  newspaper  offering  adequate 
coverage  for  thorough  selling  of  the  COMPLETE 
market.  The  Journal  reaches  85%  of  the  buyii^  power 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  the  thirty  suburban  cities 
of  2,500  population  or  more.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
reaches  every  other  family  on  Sunday  and  mote  than 
one  out  of  every  three  families  daily. 

Exclusive  schedules  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  sell  the 
market  thoroughly,  eliminate  expensive  duplication, 
allow  use  of  commanding  space  and  brii^  maximum 
profits.  Take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  reliable  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market 
using  The  Journal  ALONE! 
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JOHN  BASS,  NOTED  WAR 
REPORTER,  DIES 

A*  Correspondent  of  Chicago  Daily 

News  He  Covered  Greco-Turkish 
War  in  1897 — Was  Authority 
on  Europe 

News  of  the  death  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  of 
John  F.  Bass,  famous  war  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Meurs,  was  received 
in  Chicago,  April  16.  He  was  64  years 
old. 

Mr,  Bass  was  a  native  of  Chicago, 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Europe  in 
18^  and  became  a  recognized  authority 
on  international  events.  In  that  year  he 
was  in  Egypt  with  Kitchener’s  army  and 
several  months  later  covered  one  of  the 
occasional  insurrections  in  Crete. 

In  1896  he  traveled  in  disguise  through 
Armenia  to  witness  the  massacres.  He 
witnessed  the  Cretan  general  rebellion  of 
that  year  and  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of 
1897,  and  became  the  close  friend  of  the 
Greek  statesman,  Venizelos.  When  the 
international  fleet  bombarded  the  Cretan 
forts  in  1896  he  was  chosen  by  the  rebels 
to  negotiate  terms  for  them. 

He  was  a  correspondent  during  this 
country’s  war  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
insurrection  of  1900,  the  Bulgarian  up¬ 
rising  in  Macedonia  in  1904  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  was  with  the 
Russian  Army  in  Poland  and  Galicia 
in  the  first  year  of  the  World  War, 
and  afterward  successively  with  the 
allied  forces  in  France,  Italy  and  the 
Balkans  until  1918,  when,  after  perform¬ 
ing  a  government  mission  in  Italy,  he 
remained  on  the  American  and  French 
fronts  in  France.  Since  1909  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  National  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion  and  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Bass  was  author  of  “The  Peace 
Tangle”  and  of  “America  and  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  of  Europe.”  He  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London  and  a  member  of  the  Explor¬ 
ers’  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son, 
John  Foster  Bass,  Jr.;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Perkins  Bass,  of  Peterboro,  N.H.,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bass  Warner,  of 
Eugene,  Ore.  His  home  in  Chicago  was 
at  200  East  Pearson  street. 


W.  C.  GRAVES 

W.  C.  Graves,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News,  died  April  20,  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks.  He  had  been  with  the 
paper  for  about  five  years,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  head  of  a  wholesale  candy 
and  confectionery  house  there.  He  had 
also  been  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  active  in  Boy  Scout 
work.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  from  his 
home  on  April  22. 


WILLIAM  DONOHUE 

William  Donohue,  superintendent  of 
the  press  room  of  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard  Union,  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  for  more  than  30  years,  died  on 
April  16,  at  his  home,  36  New  York 
avenue,  Brooklyn.  He  had  previously 
worked  on  the  World  and  the  Journal. 
His  wife,  two  daughters  and  seven  sons 
survive. 


WILLIAM  J.  KEEGAN 

William  J.  Keegan.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
newspaper  editor  and  printer,  died  April 
16  in  the  Glens  Falls  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  60.  Mr.  Keegan  had  a  wide 
range  of  experience  in  the  newspa^r 
field,  having  served  in  various  capacities 
with  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  and 
the  Binghamton  Sun. 


OUVER  VANCE  MORGAN 

Oliver  Vance  Morgan,  38,  classified 
advertising  solicitor  for  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  died  April  17  at  the 
Veterans*  Hospital  in  Portland.  He 
served  overseas  with  Company  B,  138th 
Infantry. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington,  founder  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Democrat  and  for 
more  than  40  years  its  publisher,  died 
April  19,  at  his  home,  401  Adams  street. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday 
morning  in  St.  James’s  Church. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  YUMA 
PUBLISHER 


Promising  Career  of  Hutton  Bellah 
Ends  in  Financial  Losses,  Dual 
Life  and  Suicide  —  Bought 
Daily  Last  Fall 


The  secret  of  his  last  sixteen  months 
of  life,  following  his  desertion  of  his 
wife  and  family  on  Dec.  28,  1929,  was 
sealed  in  death  when  Hutton  Bellah, 
once  a  well-known  young  Oklahoma 
newspaper  editor  and  recently  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  editor,  was  buried  in  the  family 
burying  ground  in  St.  Jo,  Tex.,  on  April 
12.  He  shot  himself  April  6. 

Bellah,  as  William  A.  Lee,  purchased 
Yuma  Sentinel  from  Roy  Dennis  and 
James  Forrest,  last  fall. 

In  Yuma  was  his  widow,  whom  he 
married  in  Madison,  Wis.,  under  the 
name  of  Lee,  while  in  Los  Angeles  was 
the  girl  he  had  married  in  Oklahoma  and 
their  two  children. 

Two  notes  were  left.  One  addressed 
to  his  widow,  said,  “notify  W.  A.  Wentz, 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,”  and  the  other  said. 
“I  can’t  carry  on — Bill.” 

Bellah  was  35  years  old.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  taking 
journalism  and  graduated  in  1923,  but 
became  publicity  director  of  the  school 
before  graduation.  Later  he  was  named  on 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  journalism. 
During  the  world  war  he  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  36th  division,  in  the  11th 
sanitary  train  and  was  wounded  twice. 

Seven  years  ago  Bellah  purchased  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  a  weekly 
and  made  it  a  daily.  During  the  early 
fall  of  1929  Bellah  sold  the  paper  to  the 
Pulliam  interests  and  lost  heavily  in  the 
October  1929  stock  market  crash.  Then 
he  went  to  California  and  disappeared 
December  28. 

Several  weeks  before  his  death,  L.  A. 
Wentz,  chairman  of  the  state  highway 
commission  of  Oklahoma  and  a  long  time 
personal  friend  of  Bellah,  discovered  that 
“Lee”  was  in  reality  the  missing  editor. 
He  had  appealed  to  the  state  official,  a 
wealthy  oil  man  of  Oklahoma,  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 


ALLEN  V.  S.  SNYDER 

Allen  V.  S.  Snyder,  79,  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  Oregon  and  Al¬ 
aska,  died  on  April  18  in  Portland.  He 
had  been  living  in  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Papers  published  by  Mr.  Snyder  since  he 
went  into  the  newspaper  business  in 
1872  included  the  McMinnville  Westside, 
Yamhill  County  Reporter,  Lafayette 
Courier,  Astoria  Gateway  JJerald,  Polk 
County  Transcript  and  McMinnville  Val¬ 
ley  Transcript,  all  in  Oregon,  and  the 
Alaska  Sentinel,  at  Fort  Wrangle. 
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To  reach  the  buying 
power  of  the  Detroit 
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morning  through  the  col* 
lunns  of  this  newspaper. 
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T  S.  HUTCHINSON,  New  England 
J  •  manager  of  the  trade  division  of  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  died  on  April  11, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  with  Butterick 
for  alxjut  two  years,  having  previously 
been  with  Harpers  Bazaar  and  Shrine 
Magazine,  and  on  the  advertising  staffs 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Post. 

Thomas  E.  Maum,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hartford  division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  father  of  T.  Edward 
Maum,  Jr.,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  passed 
away  April  14  at  his  home  in  New 
Haven. 

Miss  Dorothy  I.  Gitlin,  for  the  past 
four  years  society  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post,  died  April  16  at  St. 
Vincent’s  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  after  a 
long  illness.  Miss  Gitlin  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  Gitlin,  of  New  Haven,  and 
was  educated  in  the  New  Haven  schools 
and  graduated  from  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prior  to  joining  the  Post  staff  she 
had  been  on  the  New  Haven  Union,  New 
Haven  Register,  New  Hai>en  Times- 
Union  and  Waterbury  Republican- 
Atncrican. 

Frank  A.  Leven,  38,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Danville  (Ill  )  Vermilion 
County  Star,  labor  weekly,  retiring  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
and  prominent  central  Illinois  labor 
leader,  died  April  13  in  his  home  in 
Danville. 

Arthur  L.  Bayne,  71,  who  retired 
some  time  ago  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  died  April  17  in  his  home  in 
that  citv.  A  son  and  a  daughter  sur¬ 
vive. 

William  Reilly,  62,  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Craftsman,  official  publication  of 
Dallas  organized  labor,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  April  IS. 


Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Connor,  mother  of 
Miss  Ellen  J.  Connor,  society  editor 
Columbus  Dispatch,  and  of  Mrs.  C.  p! 
Newell,  formerly  of  the  Dispatch,  died 
at  her  home  in  Columbus  this  week 
aged  86.  ' 

William  I.  Berryman,  banker,  mer¬ 
chant  and  a  director  of  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  Courier  died  suddenly  from  a 
heart  attack  in  his  apartment  in  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  April 
12.  He  was  65. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rouse,  mother  of  Fred 
O.  Rouse,  of  the  Grand  Rapid  (Mich.) 
Press  circulation  department,  died  at 
her  home  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  April  14, 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Clarence  S.  Coombs,  71,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  furniture  dealer  credited  with 
being  the  originator  of  the  widely  known 
advertising  slogan  “Watch  Us  Grow,” 
died  at  his  home  in  Haverhill,  April  17. 

Aaron  Coolidge  Dowse,  75,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Grocer  for  the  past  30  years  and 
a  former  state  legislator,  died  at  his 
home  in  Sherborn,  Mass.,  April  16.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Association. 

Charles  Houser,  70,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lamesa  (Tex.)  Dawson  County 
Nezvs,  died  recently. 

Joe  Saunders,  22,  son  of  Harold 
Saunders  who  formerly  published  the 
West  Salem  (Ore.)  Star,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Gallup,  N.M., 
April  11.  Young  Saunders  had  ^en  an 
'apprentice  linotype  operator  in  Salem 
new'spaper  shops  until  recently,  when  he 
went  to  take  a  full-time  position  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Dodds  McGehee,  67, 
mother  of  Mrs.  George  Morris,  wife  of 
the  president  of  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  died  April  18  at  Memphis  from 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  while  en  route  from  that  city  to 
Jackson,  Tenn.  Death  occurred  one  week 
after  the  passing  of  her  husband,  A.  J. 
McGehee,  manager  of  the  Southern  In¬ 
terior  Cities  Traffic  Association. 


OVER  500  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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A  certain  publisher  figured  out  how  to  get  business  in 
spite  of  slow  times.  “Honest  circulation,  good  editorial 
work  and  printing  are  not  enough,”  he  said  to  himself 

“We’ll  have  to  put  a  PLUS  into  our  publication,” 
he  said  to  his  men.  “And  that  PLUS  is  extra  thought  — 
let’s  every  man  of  us  put  some  extra  thinking  into  our 
job.  That’ll  give  us  a  better  publication  just  when 
competitors  are  cutting  quality.” 

There  are  examples  in  every  field,  in  every  commu¬ 
nity,  where  business  men  are  making  that  policy  pay 


ipi 


dividends  in  increased  sales  even  in  slow  times. 

• 

I.  P.  I.  Inks  are  a  good  example  of  that  same  policy. 
No  cheapening  of  materials  or  methods  to  meet  tem¬ 
porary  temptations  for  “economy” —  instead,  an  extra 
emphasis  on  the  thought  ingredient  that  makes  users 
observe  —“I.  P.  I.  Inks  always  turn  out  a  better  job.” 


,C\ 


Dhc  International  Ink  Corporation 

SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY,  THE  QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY,  PHILIP 
RUXTON,  INC.  •  75  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  26  BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Clown  ana  the  Countryman  —  A  clever  clown  at  a  country  fair  greatly  amused  the  crowd 
by  imitating  tbe  squeals  ot  a  pig.  But  an  Honest  countryman  won  greater  applause  by  surpass¬ 
ing  the  clown  s  artistry.  Opening  bis  cloak,  He  showed  that  a  real  pi^  Had  been  doing  his  squealing. 


otcs-fynnhiuj  muni  l)e  move  man  Itonesl 


Today’s  successful  publisher  conthines  Honest 
workmanship  and  artistry.  Good  materials  are 
the  foundation  of  good  publication-printing, 
but  do  not  guarantee  it  .  .  ,  No  rules  of 
thumb,  no  standard  group  of  quality  mate¬ 
rials,  can  alone  meet  the  variable  needs  of  a 
publisher’s  plant.  The  added  thought  that  a 
good  publisher  puts  into  his  work  makes  it 
worth  extra  money  to  his  advertisers ...  So 


too,  it  is  the  extra  thought  and  skill  mixed 
with  I.  P.  I.  Inks,  that  make  them  worth  so 
much  more  than  ordinary  ink.  Thinking 
publishers  who  serve  exacting  advertisers, 
find  l.P.I.  Inks  a  vital  addition  to  their  own 
skill  and  experience.  And  when 
difficult  problems  Jo  come  up,  I 

I.  P.  I.  service  is  always  ready  to 
cooperate  with  any  publisher. 


Crhc  Intcrnational^rinting  Ink  Gorporation 

SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  AULT  &  ’X'lBORG  COMPANY,  THE  QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY,  PHILIP 
RUXTON,  INC.  •  75  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  26  BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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PROGRESS  IN  RESEARCH 
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(Continued  jrom  page  20) 


It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  us  that 
our  original  etchings  are  deep  and  clean. 
These  printed  examples  are  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  of  just  what  we  want  to  show 
our  engravers  and  are  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  joint  committee  is 
doing.”  The  production  manager  of  a 
large  advertising  agency  has  this  to  say, 
“Your  bulletin  ‘Etching  Depth  of  Half¬ 
tones’  has  been  thoroughly  digested  and 
put  in  a  safe  place  as  I  prize  it  very 
highly.  Please  put  me  down  individually 
on  your  list  for  this  material  as  it  is 
just  what  I  have  always  wanted.  Schools 
on  advertising  are  usually  a  joke  as  they 
never  give  anything  like  this.  As  for 
learning  from  the  craftsmen  themselves, 
that  is  equally  painful.  I  suggest  that 
when  all  this  material  is  finally  formula¬ 
ted,  it  be  compiled  into  a  text  book.” 
The  mechanical  superintendent  of  a  large 
member  newspaper  wrote,  “Etching 
Depth  of  Halftones  started  something 
here  in  connection  with  our  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  which  I  anticipate  will  be  of  great 
benefit.”  The  following  comment  was 
received  from  a  large  electrotyping  com¬ 
pany,  "We  have  studied  with  great  inter¬ 
est  your  bulletin  on  Etching  Depth  of 
Halftones  and  we  ask  your  co-operation 
in  obtaining  50  copies  of  this  bulletin  for 
distribution  to  our  clients.  Your  first 
bulletin  helped  us  greatly  in  impressing 
the  idea  of  quality  on  our  clients,  and  we 
are  certain  that  this  second  bulletin  will 
further  this  cause.” 

This  bulletin  was  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  A.N.P.A.,  A.A.A.A.,  A.N.A.,  and 
national  associations  of  photo-engravers 
and  electrotypers.  In  addition,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  mailed  nearly  800  copies  in 
response  to  special  requests. 

An  important  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  joint  committee  has  been  the  adop¬ 
tion,  by  the  International  Association  of 
Electroypers  at  its  annual  convention 
last  fall,  of  a  standard  thickness  for  news¬ 
paper  electrotypes.  The  standard  agreed 
upon  is  .105  inch,  which  is  approximately 
7n  points. 

Although  the  action  of  the  Electro¬ 
typers’  Association  in  approving  and 
recommending  a  standard  thickness  is 
very  encouraging,  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  will  ^  needed  in  order  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  in  practice.  In  furtherance  of  this  end. 
this  question  of  standard  thickness  will 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  next 
mechanical  conference  which  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  in  June. 

The  committee  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  working  on  a  report  and 
exhibit  which  will  deal  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  agency  material  by  the  news¬ 
papers  insofar  as  this  treatment  affects 


the  printing.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
that  such  an  exhibit  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable,  although  the  text  for  the  report 
has  been  written.  The  purpose  of  this 
effort  is  to  assist  the  newspapers  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  agency  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
printed  reproductions.  Incidentally,  it 
is  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  what  to  avoid 
in  the  handling  of  agency  material. 

Another  project  which  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  has  in  mind,  but  which  has  not 
yet  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  an  exhibit  of  advertising  copy 
and  the  various  techniques  which  may  be 
employed  for  its  reproduction.  The  ac¬ 
tive  co-operation  of  the  art  directors  of 
the  advertising  agencies  will  be  essential 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  such  an 
exhibit.  If  it  can  be  carried  through,  it 
will  be  probably  the  most  fundamental 
and  valuable  piece  of  work  which  the 
committee  has  attempted.  Incidentally 
this  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  keenly  interested. 

Paper  Handling  and  Newsprint 
Waste 

The  study  of  paper  handling  conduc¬ 
ted  jointly  by  the  traffic  and  mechanical 
departments  has  been  made  during  the 
year  as  time  permitted.  Although  this 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  the  work 
done  and  the  material  and  information 
collected  have  been  of  great  value  in  as¬ 
sisting  members  to  use  lighter  wrappers 
without  increasing  transit  and  handling 
damage.  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  possible  to  reduce  both 
wrappers  and  handling  damage.  More 
detailed  information  on  this  reduction 
has  been  published  in  the  mechanical 
bulletins. 

If  arrangements  can  be  made,  the  two 
departments  intend  to  conduct  a  series 
of  experiments  or  demonstrations  using 
the  best  methods  employed  by  various 
newspapers  in  order  to  show  just  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  wrap¬ 
ping,  transit  and  handling  of  paper,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  any  elaborate  or  expen¬ 
sive  equipment.  It  was  hoped  that  defi¬ 
nite  announcement  could  be  made  to  this 
convention  that  such  work  is  already 
under  way,  but  it  has  been  impossible  as 
yet  to  assemble  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr,  Mathey,  in  his  report  of  the  traffic 
department,  has  referred  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  railroads  with  reference 
to  their  proposal  of  a  year  or  more  ago 
to  demand  and  make  mandatory  a  min¬ 
imum  of  2  per  cent  wrapper,  on  all 
paper  rolls.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  two  de¬ 
partments,  the  railroads  have  reduced 
their  specifications  from  2  per  cent  to 
1  per  cent,  and  are  not  now  demanding, 
but  merely  recommending.  Although 
these  negotiations  with  the  carriers  were 
necessarily  in  charge  of  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment,  both  your  managers  attended 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 

DOMINANCE 

The  rich,  stable,  industrial  Worcester  Market,  spending 
over  $224,000,000  at  retail  every  year,  is  effectively 
covered  by  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 


Of  all  families  in  Worcester  and  the  average  18-miIe  suburban 
trading  area  who  regularly  receive  a  Worcester  newspaper — 

The  Telegram-Gazette  Maintains  Everyday 
Home-Effective  Coverage  of  85.33% 

Divide  these  families  into  classes  according  to  buying  power,  and 
Telegram-Gazette  dominance  becomes  even  more  apparent.  Everyday, 
home-effective  coverage  is  maintained  by  the  Telegram -Gazette  with 
60.75%  of  Class  C  families  or  those  of  lowest  buying  power;  85.97% 
of  Class  B  families  or  those  of  medium  buying  power;  91.01%  of 
Class  A  families  or  those  of  greatest  buying  power. 

(Above  figures  from  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.) 

For  Over  Four  Years  The  Average  Daily  Circulation 
Of  The  Telegram-Gazette  Has  Exceeded  100,000 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  as  of  March  31,  1931 — 

DAILY  105,559* 
SUNDAY  54,094  * 

*  No  other  Worcester  daily  newspaper  has  one-third  as  much. 

**  The  Sunday  Telegram  is  alone  in  its  field. 

Morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  newspaper  readers  of  Worcester  and 
the  Worcester  territory  depend  on  the  Telegram-Gazette  for  the  full 
news  of  their  own  community  and  of  the  world.  The  news  columns 
of  the  Telegram-Gazette  are  recognized  as  authoritative,  its  editorial 
policies  as  progressive  and  public-spirited.  WTAG,  favorite  radio 
station  of  many  thousands  in  central  Massachusetts,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Telegram-Gazette. 

Judged  by  any  standard^-excellence  of  news  service,  editorial  influ¬ 
ence,  reader  confidence,  completeness  of  coverage,  leadership  in 
advertising  lineage — the  Telegram-Gazette  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
Worcester. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  AMOciatea,  Nationsd  Representative 
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PROGRESS  IN  RESEARCH 
REPORTED 


(Continued  from  page  63) 


a  meeting  with  the  railroads  in  Chicago, 
in  September  last,  at  which  meeting  the 
date  and  information  accumulated  by  the 
mechanical  department  was  of  material 
assistance  to  Mr.  Mathey  in  presenting 
his  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de¬ 
partment’s  reports  on  newsprint  waste 
are  still  studied  and  utilized  to  advantage 
by  many  members,  but  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  year  the  number  of 
members  regularly  sending  monthly  news¬ 
print  waste  reports  to  the  department 
will  be  substantially  increased.  Although 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  reducing 
this  item  of  expense,  it  is  still  possible 
for  many  members  to  save  substantial 
sums  by  giving  this  subject  some  inten¬ 
sive  study. 

Investigational  Work  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office 

The  work  on  the  study  of  ink  at  the 
G.  P.  O.  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
it  gives  promise  of  yielding  results  of 
considerable  interest  and  practical  bene¬ 
fit  to  every  newspaper  publisher.  _  A 
method  has  been  developed  of  treating 
the  oil  used  in  making  news  ink  so  as 
to  reduce  the  objectionable  brown  stain 
which  shows  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
paper. 

Small  quantities  of  oil  have  been 
treated  in  the  laboratory  to  remove  the 
substance  which  gives  the  brown  stain 
and  small  quantities  of  ink  have  been 
made  from  this  treated  oil.  The  labora¬ 
tory  tests  indicate  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  from  the  treated  oil  an  ink 
which  will  work  satisfactorily  on  a  news¬ 
paper  press  and  will  have  much  less 
tendency  to  show  a  brown  stain  on  the 
reverse  side.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  inks  made  with  the 
treated  oil  will  perform  on  a  newspaper 
press,  as  the  laboratory  tests  indicate, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  one 
of  the  oil  companies  to  furnish  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  treated  oil  and  five  barrels 
of  the  untreated  oil  from  which  the 
G.  P.  O.  ink  department  will  make  two 
lots  of  ink.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  is  in  a  position  to  do  this  work 
as  it  has  a  completely  equipped  ink  fac¬ 
tory.  The  plan  is  to  have  both  these 
inks  tried  out  in  the  pressrooms  of 
several  A.N.P.A.  members. 

So  far  as  we  know  only  one  of  the 
ink  companies  has  been  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  such  an  ink.  Should  these  trials 
at  Washington  work  as  successfully  as 
anticipated,  a  description  of  the  method 
of  treating  the  oil  will  be  published  so 
that  any  ink  company  can  take  advantage 
of  the  information  and  produce  similar 
inks.  It  is  expected  that  inks  so  made 
will  cost  only  slightly  more  than  ink 
made  from  untreated  oil,  but  it  is,  of 
course,  too  early  to  make  any  definite 
statement  on  this  point. 

The  progress  report  of  the  study  of 
news  ink  was  made  at  the  mechanical 
conference  last  year  by  B.  L.  Wehmhoff, 
technical  director,  G.  P.  O.,  and  was 
published  in  mechanical  bulletin  No.  43. 
This  report  has  aroused  much  interest 
among  ink  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  use 
rather  than  the  production  of  ink.  Fur¬ 
ther  report  on  the  ink  investigation  will 
be  made  by  Mr.  Wehmhoff  at  the  me¬ 
chanical  conference  in  June. 

The  work  on  the  paper  investigation 
bas  been  suspended  for  some  months  in 
order  to  prosecute  more  energetically 
the  work  on  ink.  However,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  make  several  experi¬ 
mental  lots  of  paper  containing  varying 
percentages  of  both  bleached  and  un¬ 
bleached  sulphite.  These  samples  of  spec¬ 
ial  paper  will  be  tested  in  the  G.  P.  O. 
under  actual  printing  conditions. 

Mechanical  Conference 

The  1930  mechanical  conference  held 
at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

This  year,  the  conference  will  be  held 
June  1,2  and  3,  at  the  Government  Print¬ 


ing  office.  It  is  anticipated  that  Wash¬ 
ington  will  prove  to  be  an  attractive  city 
and  that  the  attendance  will  exceed  that 
at  Buffalo.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Washington  has  excellent  railroad 
facilities  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
G.P.O.,  there  are  newspaper  plants 
which  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  order 
to  allow  opportunity  to  visit  the  printing 
plants  and  other  attractions  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  no  afternoon  sessions  will  be  held  on 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Sessions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
mornings  will  be  at  Harding  Hall, 
G.P.O.,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
which  has  been  selected  as  official  head¬ 
quarters. 

Although  the  program  has  not  yet 
been  completely  prepared,  it  has  been 
arranged  to  have  one  session  devoted  to 
composing  room  costs.  The  chief  speaker 
at  this  .session  will  be  T.  F.  McPherson, 
a  specialist  in  the  study  and  analysis  of 
composing  room  costs,  who  has  recently 
made  detailed  studies  of  the  composing 
rooms  of  several  A.N.P.A.  members. 
Such  a  session  should  bring  out  much 
material  of  interest  to  every  publisher 
who  is  concerned  in  keeping  his  compos¬ 
ing  room  costs  at  a  minimum,  and  it  is 
urged  that  publishers  and  business^  man¬ 
agers  plan  to  attend  at  least  this  one 
session  of  the  conference. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  will 
be  a  progress  report  on  the  investiga¬ 
tional  work  at  the  G.P.O.  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  several  items  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
printing  of  national  advertising  will  be 
introduced  for  a  discussion. 

Although  it  has  been  said  before,  it  is 
worth  while  to  repeat  that  the  mechanical 
conference  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
activities  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  docs  not  send  at  least  one 
representative  to  this  meeting  is  failing 
to  take  advantge  of  a  great  opportunity. 

Miscei-Lanfxius 

The  department,  by  correspondence 
with  individual  members  which  submit 
specific  problems  and  inquiries,  acts  as  a 
valuable  service  station.  The  many  com¬ 
mendatory  letters  received  prove  that  the 
department  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  members  in  their  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  urged  that  more  members  take 
advantage  of  this  service. 

Careful  record  is  kept  of  all  inquiries 
which  shows  that  the  number  is  now  well 
over  1,000.  The  material  and  informa¬ 
tion  collected  in  answering  inquiries  is 
carefully  filed  and  indexed,  which  puts 
the  department  in  a  position  of  being  of 
even  greater  value  in  the  future. 

In  some  instances  the  department^  has 
been  able  by  correspondence  to  extricate 
a  member  from  some  difficulty  on  which 
those  on  the  ground  failed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  member  illustrates  one 
of  these  cases; 

“I  owe  you  my  abject  apology  for 
not  informing  you  sooner  that  our 
metal  griefs  have  been  cured,  thanks 

to  you.  We  added  the - lead,  as^per 

yoiir  suggestion,  over  the  very  serious 
protests  of  the  metal  company’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  had  three  analyses  made 
of  our  metal  and  pronounced  same  per- 


Advertising  Salesmen 

America’s  largest  special  adver¬ 
tising  organization  has  an  exception¬ 
ally  new  feature  page,  billboard,  radio 
and  street  car  advertising  campaign 
ready  to  launch  in  most  every  city 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

An  opportunity  for  advertising 
salesmen  who  have  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  earn  big  money  on 
metropolitan  and  semi-metropolitan 
papers.  Best  references  required. 

For  particulars,  write  to  Thomas 
W,  Briggs  Company.  Columbia  Mu¬ 
tual  Tower,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  or 
1908  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


PIONEER  EDITOR  HONORED 


This  tablet  was  recently  placed  in 
front  of  the  Geiger  Hotel  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ca.,  to  mark  the  site  of  Georgia’s 
first  newspaper,  started  in  1763,  and 
its  editor,  James  Johnston.  Georgia 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  sponsored  the  event.  Prom¬ 
inent  Georgia  newspapermen,  includ¬ 
ing  Julian  Harris,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  participated  in  the 
unveiling. 


feet,  and  immediately  our  griefs  be¬ 
came  lessened.  We  also  purchased 
the  big  thermometer  as  you  suggested, 
and  now  by  keeping  the  metal  at  the 
proper  temperature,  are  having  very 
few  sinks  in  the  plates.  That  there 
are  no  more  troubles  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  I  haven’t  heard  one  word 
of  complaint  from  the  pressmen  or  the 
stereotypers. 

“We  use  metal  from  the  - 


people,  and  when  they  heard  of  our 
troubles  did  their  best  to  help  us  out 
by  sending  a  man  here  to  make  a 
special  investigation,  but  did  nothing 
that  helped  us. 

“Cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the 
deep  interest  you  took  in  our  trou¬ 
bles,  and  certainly  are  determined  if 
we  have  any  more  to  come  to  you 
first.” 

W.  E.  Wines. 


N.  J.  PRESS  OUTING  JUNE  12-15 

Publiahert*  Group  Will  Celebrate 
Seventy-fifth  Annual  Meeting 

The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  and 
outing  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  June  12-15,  at  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House,  in  the  Sha- 
wangunk  mountains,  Ulster  County,  New 
York  State. 

The  program  will  include  conferences 
for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  on 
Friday  evening,  the  annual  business 
session  on  Saturday  morning,  banquet 
Saturday  evening,  with  prominent 
speakers. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  from  ex¬ 
presidents  of  the  group  it  has  bera 
decided  to  hold  a  reunion  of  ex-presi¬ 
dents  during  the  meeting  at  Lake 
Mohonk. 

The  trip  will  be  made  via.  Hudson 
River  Day  Line  from  42nd  street.  New 
York,  at  10:20  a.  m.,  June  12  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  where  automobiles  will  convey 
the  party  direct  to  the  Mountain  House. 


ADVERTISING  URGED 

Purchase  of  newspaper  space  to  adver¬ 
tise  prices  of  their  various  lines  of  goods 
in  addition  to  their  services  was  urged 
of  those  in  attendance  at  the  39th  annual 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Dealers,  held 
at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  April  14-16,  by 
W.  T.  Merryman,  of  Chicago,  a  master 
plumber  and  contractor,  and  W.  J.  Spil- 
lane,  of  James  B.  Clow  company, 
Chicago.  Both  men  spoke  at  the  closing 
session,  April  Ifi. 


THE  WORLD -TELEGRAM  plant, 
now  under  construction,  will  unques¬ 
tionably  be  the  fastest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  in  New  York  City 

Designed  by 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  &  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

An  organization  of  skilled  architects, 
engineers  and  newspaper  economists 
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SAVING  MONEY  AT  EXPENSE  OF  NEWS 
COLUMNS  CRITICIZED  BY  GILMORE 


Detroit  News*  Managing  Editor  Says  This  Policy  Brought 
Decline  of  New  York  World — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
F ounders’  Day  Speech  in  Indianapolis 


The  passing  of  the  New  York  IVorld, 
the  future  of  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  radio  on 
the  press  were  discussed  by  W.  Steele 
Gilmore,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  at  the  observance  of  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  in  Indianapolis, 
April  17. 

More  than  200  Indiana  newspapermen 
and  members  of  the  active  fraternity 
chapters  at  DePauw,  Purdue,  Butler  and 
Indiana  universities  attended.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  was  founded  April  17,  1909  at 
DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

The  assemblage  paid  a  solemn  stand¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Kin  Hub¬ 
bard,  creator  of  “Abe  Martin”  and  a 
member  of  the  fraternity,  who  died  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  An  impressive  tribute 
was  expressed  by  Meredith  Nicholson, 
Hoosier  author,  also  a  member  of  _  the 
fraternity,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  famous  humorist  for  several  years. 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Alumni 
Chapter,  which  sponsored  the  observance. 
He  succeeded  Earl  Mushlitz,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
who  was  toastmaster. 

Other  officers  elected  were  C.  Walter 
McCarty,  city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  vice-president,  succeeding  Eugene 
J.  Cadou  of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  and  Walter  F.  Morse,  of  the  staff, 
Indianapolis  Star,  secretary,  succeeding 
Hoover.  Prof.  J.  Douglas  Perry,  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  Butler  University,  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

Hoover,  who  was  active  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  in  the  recent  Indiana  General 
Assembly  i^oviding  for  a  change  of 
judge  in  indirect  contempt  of  court  cases, 
made  a  report  of  the  successful  voyage 
of  the  bill  through  the  session,  and 
a  brief  report  of  the  incidents  relating  to 
the  new  law.  Representative  John  D.  T. 
Bold  of  Evansville,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  was  a  guest  at  the  meeting  and 
spoke  briefly. 

Other  speakers  were  L.  H.  Millikan, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  fraternity, 
and  journalism  professors  at  the  several 
Indiana  colleges.  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
initiated  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
frc.ternitv  by  the  Indiana  imiversity 
chapter  prior  to  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Gilmore  asserted  that  the  chief 
factor  in  the  passing  of  the  New  York 
World  was  mismanagement,  and  that  it 
attempted  to  “save  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  news  columns.” 

“The  point  for  you  young  men  to  re¬ 
member  in  this  great  newspaper  tragedy 
is  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  news  in 
a  newspaper,  that  if  features  are  to  be 
printed  they  should  supplement  the  news 


and  not  crowd  it  out,”  Gilmore  declared. 

Speaking  on  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
radio  on  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Gilmore 
said : 

“Certainly  as  an  advertising  medium 
the  radio  has  its  limitations.  It  can  be 
used  only  for  flash  advertising  after  the 
manner  of  the  billboard.  The  maker  of 
a  ginger  ale  or  a  cigarette  or  a  tooth 
paste  can  use  the  radio  to  advertise, 
because  he  profits  by  repeated  mention 
of  the  name  of  his  product.  If  he  en¬ 
gages  a  first  class  orchestra  or  such  an 
act  as  Amos  ’n  Andy,  and  provides  en¬ 
tertainment  that  holds  his  radio  audience, 
and  mentions  his  product  only  inciden¬ 
tally  in  the  program,  he  profits.  But  the 
minute  he  starts  explaining  the  merit 
of  hb  ginger  ale  or  cigarette  or  tooth 
paste  in  detail,  the  radio  listener  turns 
him  off. 

“The  ideal  use  of  the  radio  by  an 
advertiser  is  a  program  of  high  quality 
which  draws  attention  to  the  name  of 
the  advertiser  in  his  newspaper  copy 
next  day  to  explain  the  merits  of 
the  product.  By  this  method  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  of  today,  who  heard  the 
program  last  night,  is  attracted  to  the 
advertising  copy  in  question,  and  if  he 
was  impressed  by  the  radio  program,  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  willing  reader 
of  the  advertisement.  In  such  a  tie-up 
between  the  air  and  the  press,  each  men¬ 
tions  the  other,  with  mutual  advantage.” 

Asserting  that  the  present  Sunday 
paper  is  not  producing  the  revenue  it 
originally  did,  Mr.  Gilmore  suggested 
two  possible  plans  for  this  field.  The 
first  is  the  publication  of  a  compact 
newspaper,  with  fewer  features,  and  the 
other  that  the  present  Sunday  paper  be 
replaced  with  a  Saturday  paper  with  the 
features  now  printed  on  Sunday. 

He  declared  that  the  present  Sunday 
newspaper  was  evolved  at  a  time  when 
the  average  family  spent  weekends  at 
home,  and  that  such  a  theory  does  not 
now  hold.  He  suggested  slashing  comic 
and  feature  section  to  one  or  two  pages, 
or  to  eliminate  them  entirely. 


STUDENTS  TO  EDIT  DAILIES 


Syracuse  U.  Group*  to  Work  on  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star  and  Time* 

Studcjits  in  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  will  again 
become  acting  editors  and  newsmen 
when  they  assume  the  entire  editing  of 
the  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  and 
the  Glens  Falls  Times  on  May  9. 

The  event  will  be  a  climax  to  ten  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  of  this  nature,  with 
the  editing  of  two  papers  instead  of  the 
customary  one,  and  the  editing  of  three 
editions  of  each  paper.  All  positions  on 
both  staffs  will  be  filled  for  the  day  by 
students  under  the  supervision  of  Profs. 
J.  O.  Simmons  and  Samuel  Cahan. 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
BOBBY  THATCHER 

L.  S.  LEVY, 

Managing  Editor,  Oakland 

Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif.: 

Bobby  Thatcher’s  trials  and 
tribnlations,  his  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  his  adventures  in  life  and 
puppy  love  have  won  the 
interest  of  Tribune  readers  of 
all  ages.  A  consistently  good 
strip.” 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Wheeler,  President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  FUND  VOTED 


Michigan  Bill  Authorizing  $100,000 
Appropriation  Passes  House 

The  Rushton  bill,  providing  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000  a  year  to  advertise 
the  scenic  attractions  of  Michigan  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  throughout 
the  country,  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives  April  17. 

The  appropriation  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Development  bureau,  the  Michigan 
Tourist  and  Resort  association,  the 
Eastern  Michigan  Tourist  association 
and  the  Southern  Michigan  Tourist  and 
Publicity  association.  Every  dollar  of 
the  state  fund  must  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  from  the  association  treas¬ 
uries  and  the  state  money  can  be  used 
only  for  advertising  purposes. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  SOLD 


C.  L.  Day  Acquires  Eureka  Humholdt 
Standard — Price  Near  $200,000 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Eureka,  Cal.,  April  20 — Sale  of 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard,  evening 
newspaper,  has  been  announced  bv  F.  W. 
Georgeson.  Day  formerly  owned  papers 
at  Long  Beach,  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Porterville,  Cal.  The  Georgeson  family 
has  owned  the  Standard  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Georgeson  is  retiring  from  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  Standard  has  its  own  color  press 
and  a  photo-engraving  department.  The 
sale  price  is  reported  to  be  about  $200,000. 


EAST  DESCRIBES  TRIP 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  comprising  nine  Michi¬ 
gan  daily  newspapers,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  describing  his  recent  photographic 
excursion  to  Isle  Royale,  in  Lake 
Superior,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  April  16.  The  Isle  Royale  trip 
was  sponsored  by  the  Booth  papers  and 
the  Michigan  conservation  department. 


DEPRESSION  IS  TIME 
TO  ADVERTISE 

Clever  Business  Men  Are  Seizing 
Opportunity  to  Increase  Their 
Prestige,  Clark  Tells 
Retailers 


Local  retailers  and  members  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  advertising 
classes  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  were  told  that 
the  clever  business  man  concentrates  on 
advertising  during  business  depressions, 
by  C.  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  director  of  ad- 
vertising  for  the  National  Confectioners 
Association,  who  spoke  before  a  group  of 
more  than  150  recently, 

“It  is  only  natural  for  the  business  man 
to  expand  his  advertising  program  when 
we  are  experiencing  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  This  expansion  by  all  firms 
crowds  the  space  of  our  newspapers  and 
other  media  until  the  benefit  for  every¬ 
one  is  decreased.  It  is  the  smart  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  takes  advantage  of  business 
depression  to  increase  the  prestige  of  his 
product  and  name,”  Mr.  Clark  said  in 
his  address. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  actual  buying 
power  of  the  wage  earning  class  has  been 
little  affected  by  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  was  cited  as  a  means 
of  inducing  people  to  buy,  stimulating  the 
market  for  additional  production.  ' 

“The  retail  market  is  a  changing  one,” 
he  said.  “Each  year  1,400,000  consumers 
are  removed  by  death,  while  2,500,000  are 
born.  Each  year  1,350,000  couples  are 
married  and  begin  working  for  their  own 
homes.  Furthermore,  2,000,000  move 
from  old  homes  to  new  ones  every  year. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  retailers  must 
advertise  continually  to  boost  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  profits.” 

According  to  the  speaker,  advertising 
should  be  news  about  the  products  offered 
for  sale.  The  advertisement  should  be 
written  in  such  an  interesting  way  that 
a  great  many  people  will  want  to  buy  the 
commodity.  i 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE 


of  the  present  construction  market  is  saving  The 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette  nearly  AO%  over 
cost  estimates  of  only  a  few  months  ago.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  these  savings  were  effected  and 
how  you  too  can  profit  from  present  opportunities. 

ROBERT  W.  DICKERSON 

NEWSPAPER  ENGINEERING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Big  Returns  at  a  Small  Advertising  Cost 

Each  of  the  nine  cities  served  by  the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  is  a  prosperous  industrial  and  commercial 
center,  dominating  a  wealthy  agricultural  region.  Better  than  95%  of  the  total  circulation  of  these  news¬ 
papers  goes  into  the  home.  Experienced  advertisers  have  found  that  these  newspapers  offer  adequate 
coverage  for  your  advertising  dollar  ...  at  total  rate  of  only  66  cents  a  line. 


THE  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS 

E.  P.  Adlpr9  President . Davenport9  Iowa 


In  Davenport,  Iowa 

The  Davenport  Times  smd 
The  Davenport  Democrat 

These  two  evening  newspapers,  the  former.  Republican 
and  the  latter.  Democratic,  are  sold  as  a  unit,  giving 
complete  coverage  of  the  Davenport  market.  Daven¬ 
port  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  $4,000,000  building  pro¬ 
gram — a  progreun  that  points  to  genuine  prosperity  in 
this  market. 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

In  addition  to  being  the  center  of  one  of  America’s  rich¬ 
est  dairying  regions,  Madison  is  the  state  capital,  home 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  busy  commercial 
city.  In  Madison,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  offers 
advertisers  better  than  one  newspaper  per  family. 

In  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune 

The  Tribune,  carrying  nearly  100,000  lines  of  National 
advertising  in  January,  led  the  field  among  small-city 
dailies  in  Wisconsin.  The  Tribune  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  prosperous  and  isolated  La  Crosse 
market.  Advertisers  who  use  this  newspaper  get  results. 

In  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

The  Ottumwa  Courier 

Ottumwa — key  city  to  the  rich  southern  Iowa  market — 
doesn’t  seem  to  know  much  about  the  depression.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  brisk  in  this  city,  especially  retail  sales.  Ottumwa 
is  also  enjoying  a  big  building  program.  The  Ottumwa 
market  should  certainly  be  included  in  your  sales  plans. 


In  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Lincoln  Star 

Center  of  Nebraska’s  richest  agricultural  region  and  heart 
of  a  $25,000,000  industrial  market — that’s  Lincoln. 
And  the  Star  is  Lincoln’s  leading  newspaper,  offering 
advertisers  1  28%  more  circulation  than  any  other  even¬ 
ing  paper  and  42%  more  circulation  than  any  morning 
newspaper. 

In  Mason  City,  Iowa 

The  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 

The  Globe-Gazette  is  now  spending  close  to  $100,000 
remodeling  its  newspaper  plant.  This  expenditure  re¬ 
flects  the  business  activity  of  this  rich  market.  Mason 
City  is  the  key  distributing  point  to  North  Central  Iowa, 
and  the  Globe-Gazette  alone  supplies  coverage  in  this 
market. 

In  Muscatine,  Iowa 

The  Muscatine  Journal 

The  Journal  in  Muscatine  last  year  celebrated  its  90th 
birthday.  It  serves  advertisers  well  because  it  serves  its 
rich  market  so  well.  Muscatine’s  factories  produce  an 
output  valued  at  $1  5,000,000  yearly,  making  this  a  mar¬ 
ket  well-worth  winning. 

In  Hannibal,  Missouri 

The  Hannibal  Courier-Post 

Hannibal  is  an  important  terminal  for  upper  Mississippi 
River  traffic  and  center  of  Northern  Missouri’s  dairying 
industry.  The  more  than  1 00  factories  here  have  an 
annual  total  payroll  of  $15,000,000.  And  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post  produces  results  for 
advertisers. 


In  Kewanee,  Illinois 

The  Kewanee  Star-Courier 

Boilers,  pumps,  farm  implements  and  many  other  manufactured 
products  bearing  a  Kewanee  address  are  sold  throughout  the 
world.  Kewanee  is  situated  in  Illinois’  richest  corn  belt.  It’s  a 
prosperous  market,  thoroughly  covered  by  the  Kewanee  Star- 
Courier. 


CONE,  ROTIIENBVRG  '&  NOEE,  INC. 

lO  East  40tli  Sl:reet9  New  York 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
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GOVERNOR  TO  ADDRESS 
MISSOURI  BANQUET 

New  Feature*  Added  to  Program 
for  Journalism  Week  at  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Missouri, 

May  4-9 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbia,  Mo.,  April  20. — New  fea¬ 
tures  are  being  added  daily  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  1931  Journalism  Week 
to  be  held  May  4  to  9  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
according  to  Frank  L.  Martin,  associate 
dean. 

A  history  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  distribution  without  cost  to  members 
of  the  organization  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  during  Journalism  Week.  The 
volume  will  be  bound  in  leather  and  will 
ccMitain  biographical  sketches  of  many  of 
the  members,  in  addition  to  interesting 
data  concerning  the  founding  of  the 
association,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
press  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1867. 

Governor  Henry  S.  Caulfield  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  consented  to  speak  during  the 
annual  Journalism  Week  banquet  which 
will  be  held  Friday  night.  May  8,  hon¬ 
oring  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu,  minister  from 
China  to  the  United  States. 

During  this  banquet  a  Chinese  gavel, 
made  from  a  piece  of  the  wood  from 
the  temple  where  the  body  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  lay  in  state  during  the  years 
from  his  death  to  the  completion  of  his 
mausoleum,  and  carved  so  that  its  head 
is  a  replica  of  the  main  part  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  will  be  used.  It  was  presented  to 
the  School  of  Journalism  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Yenching  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Friday  morning  of  Journalism  Week 
the  names  of  recipients  of  five  medals 
of  honor  from  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  lie  announced.  These  awards  for 
“distinguished  work  in  journalism”  were 
first  given  last  year.  Five  medals  of 
honor  were  awarded.  The  New  York 
Times  and  La  Presna  of  Efuenos  Aires, 
were  the  papers  selected ;  E.  W. 
Stephens,  Missouri  publisher  and  editor, 
and  Ward  A.  Neff,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Droz’ers’  Journal,  and 
Percy  S.  Bullen,  American  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
were  the  individuals  chosen. 

The  stone  lions  to  be  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  at  the  University  by  the  Chinese 
minister  are  now  being  erected  at  the 
west  entrance  of  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  the 
building  which  houses  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


STUDENTS  HONOR  JEFFERSON 


Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  honored 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  free 
press,  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday  anniversary,  .April  13.  A 
wreath  was  placed  on  the  original  tomb¬ 
stone  of  Jefferson  which  now  stands  on 
the  University  cammis.  John  Temple 
Graves  II,  of  the  P  inn  in  ghaut  (.Ma.) 
Age-Herald,  was  the  principal  speaker. 


Julia 

Blanshard 


Women’s 

Features 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 


1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LOTTERY  LAWS  GOVERNING 
RADIO  ARE  URGED 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


which  are  in  the  public  domain  at  the 
time  the  bill  becomes  law.  All  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  measure  as  it 
passed  the  House  protecting  the  interests 
of  publishers  of  newspapers  are  retained 
by  the  Senate.  These  included  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  temporary  restraining 
orders  affecting  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers;  the  placing  of  liability  for  copy¬ 
right  infringement  of  material  appearing 
in  advertising  copy  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  advertiser  or  his  agent  instead  of 
the  publisher;  and  the  limitation  of 
liability  to  nominal  sums  in  the  cases  of 
innocent  infringement  of  photographs, 
designs,  line  drawings,  and  other  copy¬ 
right  work. 

The  Anti-Injunction  Bill 
Your  committee  followed  the  Ship- 
stead  anti-injunction  bill  proceedings  in 
Congress,  but  did  not  appear  either  for 
or  against  the  measure,,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  sponsors  thereof  did  not 
press  for  action.  This  measure  will  come 
up  in  the  new  Congress.  As  drawn,  it 
practically  prohibits  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes,  as  acts  now  restrain- 
able  before  commission,  even  if  threat¬ 
ened,  are  taken  out  of  the  enjoinable 
class.  In  other  words,  this  measure  pro¬ 


vides  that  the  threat  of  fraud  or  violence 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  restraining 
order.  The  measure  also  specifically  for¬ 
bids  injunctions  to  restrain  direct  and 
sympathetic  strikes,  support  of  such 
strikes ;  picketing ;  or  concerted  action 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  strike. 

The  committee  reported  at  the  last 
convention  that  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Shipstcad  anti-injunction  bill,  in  1927, 
it  had  been  prepared  to  oppose  its  pas¬ 
sage  whenever  the  bill  should  come  up 
for  action.  The  committee  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  instructions  as  to  its 
future  course  when  this  bill  is  re-intro¬ 
duced  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  Price  Fixing  Bill 

The  Kelly-Capper  price  fixing  bill  is 
one  which  was  given  consideration  by 
your  committee.  Like  the  copyright  and 
anti-injunction  measures,  it  failed  to 
pass.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  legal¬ 
ize  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  articles  bearing  trade  names. 
Such  price  fixing  is  now  illegal. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  many 
trade  organizations  of  manufacturers  and 
it  has  drawn  the  fire  of  the  Xatkmal  Re¬ 
tail  Drygoods  Association,  chain  store 
groups  and  others. 

Both  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
this  measure  have  sought  the  support  of 
the  A.N.P.A.,  but  up  to  date  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  thought  it  wise  either 
to  advocate  or  oppose  its  enactment. 

Your  commitee  will  welcome  instruc¬ 


tions  as  to  its  future  course  should  the 
bill  be  introduced. 

E.  H.  Baker,  Chairman. 
E.  P.  Adler  W.  W.  Hawkins 

J.  H.  Allison  W.  E.  Macfarlane 

Desha  Breckenridge  F.  A.  Miller 
W.  F.  Wiley 


MAY  APPEAL  TO  U.  S, 


Outdoor  Firm  Dissatisfied  With  Utah 
Supreme  Court  Ruling 

{Special  to  £1ditos  &  Pubusber) 

Salt  Lake  City,  April  20. — The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Utah  State  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Utah  law  which  forbids  the  advertising 
of  tobacco  by  the  use  of  outdoor  me¬ 
diums  and  street  car  cards,  may  be 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  head  of  a  prominent  outdoor 
advertising  firm  told  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent. 

A  high  official  of  the  law  department 
of  the  state  stated  that  the  present  case 
could  not  be  appealed.  “The  decision 
was  on  a  demurrer,”  he  said.  “An  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation  will 
require  that  the  law  be  violated  again 
and  a  second  conviction  obtained  and 
carried  to  the  higher  court  of  the  state. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  sustain  a  conviction.  The  action  was 
on  the  demurrer,  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  demurrer." 


*^The  Greatest  Oil  Development 
The  World  Has  Ever  Known—” 

A  leader  of  the  petroleum  industry  called  it  that  hack  in 
January,  when  the  new  East  Texas  oil  fields  were  just  opening  up. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  then  — 

But  today  the  whole  petroleum  Industry  is  coming  to  the  same 
belief. 

East  Texas  oil  is  a  threat  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  oil 
industry  — 


But  to  advertisers  and  sales  managers  it 
means  the  most  active  market  in  America! 


You  may  not  sell  to  oil  interests  —  but  surely  you  sell  to 
people!  East  Texas  is  full  of  new  people  as  well  as  new  wealth. 

Alert  marketeers  have  their  lines  out  in 
the  section  of  Texas  that’s  covered  by 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 


JOHN  B,  WOODWARD,  INC.,  REPRESENTATIVES 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Wins  Ayer  Award 


In  the  recent  exhibition  conducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Sons  at  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  named  as  the  winner  for  typographical  excellence 
among  1451  participants.  The  Herald  Tribune  relies 
upon  the  Wood  New  Process  Coated  Dry  Mat  for 
better  printed  pages. 


Front  Page 
Mold  of 
Prize-Winning 
Issue 


NEW^^YOKK 


LATE  CITY 
EDITION 


ShoalsBill Vetoed.  I  Accuses  Brod 

President  Upheld  La  in  Bank  Case; 

By  Se-le.  34-49, Hi.  Acs 

p«,nl«v«.  «...  r  tttiriu  (  Iioliiltr  Savi: 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  HERALD  TRIBUNE  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  competition. 


iRoose^eh-Smttki 

lOathMlUikeb; 

iMoveForffatl 


Senator*  la  (.r*A  al  4xosiiia|{ 
They  Vole  A|pua«l  RemoYtc^ 


WOOD 


FIX)NGV  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 
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SAYS  LABOR  WILLING 
TO  TAKE  WAGE  CUTS 


Open  Shop  Department,  A.N.P.A.,  Re* 
porta  Unions  Realize  Absurdity 
of  Increasing  Scales  in  Face 
of  Depression 

Business  has  been  very  quiet  in  the 
open  shop  department  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
for  the  past  12  months,  the  department 
reported  to  the  A.N.P.A.  convention 
this  week.  The  report  continued : 

Living  costs  have  declined  more  than 
25  per  cent  since  1920,  but  wages  have 
steadily  advanced  until  this  year.  During 
the  last  few  months  the  unions  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  realize  this  fact  and 
have  accepted  r^uctions  in  scales  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1.00  to  $3.60  per  week  and  in  a 
few  instances  where  increases  have  been 
included  in  the  scale  for  this  year,  a 
moratorium  has  been  declared  of  from 
six  months  to  a  year  before  putting  the 
increases  into  effect. 

I  will  not  touch  upon  the  five  day  week 
or  the  absurdity  of  increasing  scales  in 
the  face  of  the  present  depression,  as 
these  points  will  be  taken  up  and  elabor¬ 
ated  upon  in  other  reports  but  I  will  pass 
these  items  with  the  brief  remark  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  non-union  men  are 
available  at  all  times  to  supply  any  need 
of  the  trade  that  may  arise. 

During  the  year  1930  crews  were  sent 
to  three  cities  but  after  holding  these 
crews  for  a  specified  time,  and  their  serv¬ 
ices  not  being  required,  they  were  re¬ 
turned,  the  union  in  the  meantime  having 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

Men  have  been  supplied  to  fill 
vacancies  in  all  cases  where  required. 

Very  few  non-union  men  have  been  out 
of  work  during  the  past  year,  in  fact  no 
more  than  the  average. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Manager. 


A.N.P.A.  COMMITTEE  RAPS 
FIVE-DAY  WEEK 
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mands  for  increased  wages,  and  decreased 
hours  or  both.  Between  the  union  de¬ 
mands  and  the  settlement  in  these  56 
cities  alone  is  a  saving  to  the  publishers 
concerned  of  $867,1^  in  money  and 
403,150  man-hours  which  the  unions 
sought  to  take  off  of  the  present  work¬ 
ing  schedules. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Indianapolis  office,  March  31,  1931, 
was  567.  Of  this  number  357  will  expire 
before  April  1,  1932. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were 
48  verbal  understandings  between  local 
publishers  and  local  unions. 

Of  the  total  number  of  103  new  con¬ 
tracts  made  since  April  1,  1930,  98  were 
concluded  by  conciliation,  3  by  local  ar¬ 
bitration  and  2  by  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Arbitration 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Agreement  exists  only 
between  the  I.P.P.  &  A.U.  and  the  A.N. 
PA.  For  the  other  trades  such  arbitra¬ 
tion  obligations  as  exist  are  by  mutual 
agreement  of  local  parties  to  arbitrate  in 
accordance  with  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreements  which  expired  in 
1922. 

At  the  present  time  disputes  between 
local  typographical  unions  and  local  pub¬ 
lishers  in  a  number  of  cities  having  such 
arbitration  obligations  are  held  up  in¬ 
definitely  through  failure  of  officials  of 
the  I.T.U.  to  join  with  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  in  submitting  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Board  certain  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  arbitrable  points. 

Some  of  these  disputes  have  been  dead¬ 
locked  in  excess  of  two  years  despite  the 
arbitration  agreement  which  governs  such 
disputes  and  which  prescribes  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  breaking  such  deadlocks  as 
now  exist. 

There  are  no  cases  pending  before  the 
International  Arbitration  Board  which 
involve  any  other  International  Union. 

Typographical 

Out  of  249  typographical  contracts  on 


fil.  at  the  Indianapolis  . office  March  31,  21 

1931,  arbitration  requirements  are  as  Kepurt 

follows :  Arbitration  only  of  differences  arisinc  Arbitration  only  of  differences  rela- 

Last  under  the  contract  including  dis-  tive  to  a  subsequent  agreement. .. .  0  4 

Year’s  charge  cases  .  31  31  Arbitration  of  disputes  arising  under 

Report  Arbitration  of  differences  arising  the  contract  and  differences  regard- 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  under  the  contract  including  dis-  ing  discharged  men.. . .  4  q 

under  the  contract  only:  charge  cases  and  disputes  relative  Ao  arbitration  of  any  description....  5  4 

(a)  Exclusive  of  discharge  cases  61)  ,-<>  to  a  subsequent  agreement .  68  71  - - 

(b)  Including  dicharge  cases  127)  Arbitration  only  of  differences  rela-  vt  •»#  34  32 

tive  to  a  subsequent  agreement...  3  5  NON-MeMBERS 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  No  arbitration  of  any  description...  23  19  -  .  .  ,  , 

under  the  contract  and  disputes  - necessary 

relative  to  a  subsequent  agreement:  125  126  to  decline  benefit  of  arbitration  to  non- 

(a)  Exclusive  of  di^harge  cases  30 )  jg  gg  Photo-Engravers  members  in  two  cases.  The  International 

(b)  Incuding  disc  arge  cases  6f  ^  photo-engravers’  contracts  Arbitration  Agreement  is  available  only 

Arbitration  only  of  differences  rela-  on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  March  to  members  of  the  A.N.P.A  It  fre- 

Norrb!t°ra1irn‘’o7!iyTs;:ription;:::  21  sl  arbitration  requirements  are  as  fol-  quently  happens  that  a  non-member  of 

_ lows:  the  A.N.P.A.  will  sign  the  same  con- 

249  283  Last  tract  signed  by  publishers  of  the  same 

Out  of  the  228  contracts  proWding  Year  s  city  who  are  members.  If  it  contains 

some  form  of  arbitration,  1.  T.  U.  Keiiort  _ _ ~ :  ;  -u-  j  ** 

laws  and  local  union  laws  not  Arbitration  only  of  differences  arising  Sn  arbitration  provision  this  does  not  ex- 

affecting  wages,  hours  and  working  under  the  contract  20  20  tend  to  the  non-member.  It  Can  be  vali- 

conditions  are  exempt  from  arbitra-  Arbitration  of  differences  arising  H-iterl  nnlv  hv  hi*  afliliatinn  u-ifl,  rU- 

tion  in  . . .  176  160  under  the  contract  and  disputes  a  xt  r>  a  ^  a  ^  a-  "“h  the 

I.  T.  U.  laws  arc  exempt  from  arbi-  relative  to  a  subsequent  agreement  6  8  A.M.l.A.  Any  QlSpUte  arising  in  the 

tration  and  no  reference  is  made  No  arbitration  of  any  description 4  1  office  of  SUch  noil-member,  must  be  de- 

to  local  union  laws  in.  — . .  8  4  —  —  pied  a  hearing  by  any  arbitration  board 

either"l.‘’‘T."u.Taws  or  i‘<Ic\‘i°Sni^  Mailers  wh^:*!  International 

laws  provided  in  .  28  59  ri..r  ,t  Arbitration  Agreement. 

No  recognition  of  local  I.  T.  U.  laws  ^  contracts  on  h|e  ^t  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman 

n  .  16  ...  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  1931,  tt  u  n  It 

—  —  arbitration  requirements  are  as  follows: 

228  223  Last  - 

Stereotypers  Year’s  GARDEN  CONTEST  PLANNED 

Out  of  the  125  stereotypers’  contracts  on  Arbitration  only  of  differences  arising  Chicago  Tribune  will  hold  a  garden 

file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  .  conh"®'* . S  3  contest  for  Chicago  and  suburbs  within 

1931,  arbitration  requirements  are  as  fol-  ^'■u.'d“^'°?he  "Lntr'acV'and  dUpute!  »  radius  of  40  miles  this  spring.  Gar- 

lows^:  relative  to  a  subsequent  agreement:  dens  of  merit  Will  Win  certificates, 

PRESS  €0NGRESS/^W0RLD 

^  TV  selects 

MEXICO  CITY 

for  next  session. 

5W*<  ir  1014 1^1 

purMWmt^  Vmtm 

Mexico  City. ...  a  foreign  land,  only  a  step  away. . .  .7500  feet  above  sea 
level  with  a  year  ’round  springtime  climate.  Like  a  visit  to  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  Orient. . . .  floating  gardens — rivaling  the  canals  of  Venice 
and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Pyramids  larger  than  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  ....  Palaces  with  an  historic  romance  surpassing 
the  castles  of  the  Rhine.  Cathedrals  more  magnificent  than  those 
in  Rome  ....  Adventure  ....  Romance  ....  and  best  of  all  ...  . 

*Jhe  Offlcial  Rou 

Further  information  concerning  the  convention, spe¬ 
cial  train  service,  reduced  railroad  fares,  etc.,  from 


E.  H.  McREYNOLDS 

Transportation  Chairman 
Press  Congress  of  the  World 
2108  Missouri  Pacific  Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FRANK  L.  MARTIN 

Convention  Chairman 
Press  Congress  of  the  World 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 


MEXICO 


“"a  service  institution' 
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1904  out  of  1975  Families 
Moving  into  Columbus  During  1930 
Subscribed  to  the  Dispatch 

^  A  sur\  ey  made  of  the  1975  families  who  moved  into 
Columbus  during  1930  revealed  that  1904  of  them 
subscribed  to  The  Dispatch. 

The  Dispatch  feels  honored  hv  the  priv  ilege  to  wel¬ 
come  96%  OF  THE  NEW  FAM11>1ES  TO  COLUM¬ 
BUS.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  part  in  acquainting 
them  with  this  friendly  city. 

^  These  families  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
selection  of  central  Ohio’s  leading  paper  as  their 
news  medium.  The  Dispatch  is  not  only  bringing 
them  the  daih^  news  of  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the 
outstanding  voice  of  local  and  national  advertisers. 

^Jj  The  older  families  in  Columbus  have  alvv  ays  looked 
to  The  Dispatch  as  their  chief  informer.  That  is 
why  this  newspaper  has  long  led  in  city  circulation 
and  in  number  of  papers  delivered  to  the  home. 

^  All  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  advertisers 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  securing  the  greatest 
volume  of  profitable  business  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Such  concentrated  coverage  and  unusual  reader 
acceptance  is  assurance  of  positiv  e  results.  It  means 
that  in  advertising,  “The  Dispatch  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  . 

Can  Do  the  Job!’’ 

892  Retail  and  General  Display  Advertisers  Used 
the  Dispatch  Exclusively  in  1930! 


Cotumbi) 


MKMMKR  OF  TUF  1(X},(XK) 


Larfjcst  in  City  Circul.'itioii 


Lar}j;est  in  Suhurhan  Circulation 


Larg-cst  in  Total  Circulation 
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REPORT  SEES  ANTAGONISM  GROWING 
BETWEEN  SCHOOLS,  NEWSPAPERS 


A.S.N.E.  Committee  Holds  Journalism  Teaching  to  Be 
''Desirable”  and  Urges  Greater  Co-operation 
to  Check  Feeling 


There  are  discernible  elements  of 
a  growing  antagonism  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  schools  of  journalism 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  halt 
this  l)efore  it  assumes  any  greater  pro¬ 
portions,”  the  Committee  on  Schools  of 
Journalism  of  the  American  Society  of 
NewspajKr  Editors,  re|M>rted  last  week 
at  the  society’s  annual  convention  in 
W  ashington.  In  the  face  of  this  finding, 
the  committee  reaffirmed  the  expressed 
beliefs  of  the  preceding  committee  that 
“the  schools  arc  a  desirable  agency  in 
American  newspaper  making  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,”  and  pleaded  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  schools  and  the 
newspapers. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  H’atcrlouni  (N.Y.)  Times, 
chairman;  Don  Anderson,  Madison  IVis- 
consin  Stale  Journal;  George  B.  Arm¬ 
stead,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
Samuel  M.  Williams,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Casper  S.  Yost,  St  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  a  committee  member, 
dissented  from  the  findings  and  expressed 
regret  that  he  had  been  unable  to  give 
it  his  approval.  He  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  a.  minority  report  which  was  not  yet 
ready  when  the  committee’s  report  went 
to  the  printer. 

The  school  committee’s  reixjrt  follows 
in  full : 

“We  affirm  the  expressed  belief  of  this 
society’s  preceding  committees  on  schools 
of  journalism  that  the  schools  are  a  de¬ 
sirable  agency  in  American  newspaper 
making  of  the  present  day. 

“The  principal  emphasis  in  all  previous 
rejKjrts  has  been  on  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  and  their  organization.  This 
emphasis  was  natural  and  desirable. 
However,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  at 
this  time  more  general  discussion  of  the 
newspaper  demands  and  why  the  schools 
of  journalism  do  not  fit  in  more  ac¬ 
ceptably  with  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  schools  of  journalism  are 
made  for  the  newspapers.  They  are 
auxiliary  agencies  to  make  better  news¬ 
papers.  The  newspapers  themselves 
know  best  of  all  what  they  desire  from 
the  schools  of  journalism.  Any  existing 
hostility  as  between  the  newspapers  and 
schools  cannot  be  removed  by  the  schools 
overemphasizing  to  the  editors  what  they 
should  have  in  the  way  of  a  product. 

“The  chasm  that  exists  and  any  hos¬ 
tility  that  prevails  as  lietween  the  two 
elements  cannot  necessarily  be  said  to  1^ 
general  or  countrywide.  A  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  sectional  to  an  extent  at 
least.  The  schools  in  the  middle  west,  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  west  seem  to 
have  a  pleasanter  point  of  contact  with 
the  newspapers  than  those  in  the  east. 
Throughout  the  eastern  territory  there  is 
jierhaps  a  natural  tendency  for  the  larger 
schools  to  govern  themselves  largely  by 
the  wishes  of  the  japers  in  the  big  cities. 
We  find  it  quite  generally  charged  that 
the  eastern  schools  with  rare  exception 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  papers  in  the 
smaller  towns.  Proceeding  west  it  is 
found  that  this  lack  of  contact  is  to  a 
degree  eliminated.  Schools  the  country 
over  should  send  representatives  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  newspaper  themselves  over 
broad  areas  not  only  to  study  those 
offices  and  their  needs  in  order  to  perfect 
their  own  curriculum  and  to  keep  it 
practical  but  also  to  form  pleasant  con¬ 
tacts  that  will  result  in  the  placement  of 
graduates. 

“There  is  considerable  criticism  on  the 
part  of  many  newspapers  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  faculties  is  not  kept  as 
fresh  as  desirable.  The  complaint  is 
frequently  made  that  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  pedagogy  and  teaching  ahilty 
of  instructors  and  too  little  on  their 
actual  practical  knowledge  of  present-day 
newspapers.  A  lecturer  or  instructor 
w-ho  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  present  day  news- 
jiaper  office  will  impart  his  knowledge 


to  his  classes  readily  aixl  he  need  not  be 
particularly  learned  in  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

“'Ihe  problem  of  schools  of  journalism 
is  not  so  much  one  that  has  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  schools  as  it  is  one 
tliat  has  to  do  with  their  adjustment  to 
the  newspapers  and  in  turn  the  news¬ 
papers’  adjustment  to  them. 

"There  can  be  no  single  educational 
plan  for  schools  of  journalism.  The 
highest  aim  of  a  school  of  journalism 
may  readily  be  stated  as  that  of  an 
awakening  of  an  intense  burning  interest 
in  a  student’s  proposed  life  profession 
thus  making  him  study  harder  in  the 
particular  department  than  he  would  in 
any  other  department  of  the  university 
in  which  he  was  not  definitely  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  interested.  A  candidate  for  service 
in  the  newspaper  field  might  devote  him¬ 
self  to  getting  a  broad,  academic  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  cultural  life  and  ordinarily 
he  would  do  well  in  newspaper  work. 
However,  with  the  intense  specialization 
and  its  consequent  acceleration  of  interest 
he  is  sure  to  get  more  through  the  school 
than  he  otherwise  would.  The  school 
of  journalism  must  not  only  equip  a 
man  for  service  but  it  must  also  give 
him  a  certain  inspiration  to  carry  him 
through  the  preliminary  rough  times  of 
his  early  actual  service  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  a  course  longer  than  four  years  is 
not  necessary  and  further  that  it  is  not 
desirable.  This  statement  is  made  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
society’s  committee  on  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  last  year  recommended  what  would 
amount  to  a  six-year  course.  The  re¬ 
action  to  this  suggestion  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  favorable.  The  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  went  so 
far  as  to  adopt  a  report  recommending 
a  two-year  course.  The  consensus  seems 
to  be  that  a  two-year  cultural  course  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  two-year  specialized  course 
is  all  that  is  necessary  or  that  could  be 
desired. 

“The  New  York  State  Society  was  led 
to  take  its  position  by  reason  of  the  fact 
the  students  who  complete  the  four-year 
course  seem  to  measure  their  availability 
to  the  newspapers  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  their  education.  The  So¬ 
ciety  expressed  indirectly  the  belief  that 
the  editors  can  afford  to  hire  on  a  basis 
of  a  two-year  investment  but  not  on  a 
basis  of  a  four-year  investment.  Whether 
logical  or  not,  right  or  wrong,  this  was 
the  thought  that  moved  them.  Their  ac¬ 
tion  was  significant  and  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded.  The  average  city  editor  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  must  be  shown  the  long 
range  benefits  of  the  thoroughly  educated 
newspaper  worker  as  distinguished  from 
the  ^nefits  to  his  organization  of  the 
man  whom  he  has  taken  on  and  edu¬ 
cated  himself  in  a  two-year  or  four-year 
course  of  actual  training  in  his  news¬ 
paper  office. 

“Unquestionably  there  is  resentment  in 
the  newspaper  offices  themselves  that 
some  of  the  schools  of  -ournalism  seem 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  dictating  just 
what  is  necessary  in  the  instruction 
which  the  candidate  for  a  newspaper  job 
would  receive.  There  are  discernible  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  growing  antagonism  between 
the  newspapers  and  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  every  effort  should  t)e  made 
to  halt  this  before  it  assumes  any  greater 
proiKjrtions.  The  newspapers  are  in  the 
stronger  strategic  position  because  it  is 
they  who  are  going  to  employ  the  product 
of  schools  of  journalism  if  they  are  to  be 
employed.  An  especially  broad  and  well 
developed  practical  newspaperman  of  the 
middle  west  reported  recently  to  this 
committee  the  existence  of  this  feeling. 
‘Maybe  the  obligation  to  make  these  over¬ 
tures,’  he  said,  ‘rests  more  fairly  upon 
the  newspapers  than  upon  the  schools, 
but  viewing  the  impasse  from  a  practical 
viewpoint,  I  have  been  regretfully  forced 


VETERAN  AIR  TRAVELER 
INJURED  ON  STREET 
A  ITER  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  by  aircraft  over  North 
and  South  America  and  Europe,  it 
remained  for  William  H.  Gannett, 
retired  publisher  of  Augusta,  Me., 
to  suffer  his  first  serious  accident 
April  11,  while  walking  home  to 
luncheon.  Loose  gravel  beneath 
his  feet  on  a  concrete  walk  caused 
him  to  fall  and  fracture  his  right 
hip. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Augusta 
General  Hospital  and  a  specialist 
from  Portland  summoned.  Mr. 
Gannett  is  the  father  of  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett,  owner  of  a  group  of  Maine 
newspapers. 


to  the  cunclusion  that  in  this  case  the 
newspapers  are  the  mountain  and  the 
schools  are  the  Mohammed,  and  Moham¬ 
med  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  learn 
that  he  has  to  go  to  the  mountain.’ 

“This  committee  believes  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  committee  on  schools  of 
journalism  of  the  American  Society 
should  be  progressive  from  year  to  year. 
They  should  not  be  detached  and  discon¬ 
nected  statements  of  views  by  successive 
committees.  They  should  express  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  work  out  a  definite 
policy  and  a  definite  cooperation  between 
the  two  agencies  involved.  However,  we 
believe  our  committee  should  report  on 
the  reaction  to  the  suggestion  made  in 
previous  reiK)rts  and  with  that  in  view 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  there  has 
l)een  something  of  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  proposal  of  the  committee  a 
year  ago  that  the  schools  ought  to  be 
graduate  schools.  The  feeling  has  been 
widely  expressed  since  the  report  of  a 
year  ago  was  filed  that  young  people  who 
desire  a  preparation  in  journalism  will 
not  and  cannot  stay  in  college  more  than 
four  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  news¬ 
papers  cannot  pay  salaries  at  the  outset 
and  for  some  time  commensurate  with 
the  investment  represented  in  a  six-year 
course. 

“The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
two-year  cultural  courses  followed  by  the 
two-year  specialized  courses  are  desir¬ 
able.  Then  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
the  two-year  courses  shall  include.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  cultural  course  should  be 
as  full  as  possible  giving  the  student  the 
widest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
thorough  range  of  general  cultural  in¬ 
struction.  It  seems  to  be  further  agreed 
that  the  last  two  years  shall  be  made  as 
intensely  practical  as  possible  and  shall 
be  carried  on  by  men  of  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  themselves  in  newspaper  work  and 
by  those  who  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  present-day  newspapers  and  their 
operation. 

“How  shall  we  fit  the  courses  to  the 
newspapers  in  a  definite  and  intimate 
way  ?  This  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  answered  after  a  countrywide, 
thorough  and  scientific  study  of  both 
newspapers  and  their  needs  and  the 
schools  of  journalism  and  their  courses 
as  now  constituted.  The  committee  on 
schools  of  journalism  for  several  years 
has  recommended  this  survey  and  study. 
The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  no  fund  with  which  to  carry 
on  such  a  study.  It  was  suggested  to 
the  present  committee  on  schools  of 
journalism  that  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  might  unite  in 
financing  such  a  study.  An  effort  put 
forth  within  the  last  two  months  to 
bring  this  about  met  with  failure.  It 
was  suggested  again  that  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  For  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  might  undertake  it.  Your 
committee  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  received  a 
somewhat  sympathetic  response.  VVe  be¬ 
lieve  if  newspaper  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  schools  of  journalism 
and  organizations  of  teacher  forces 
would  join  in  petitioning  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  that  this  study  would  be 
ordered.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
we  interpret  its  attitude  wishes  to  obtain 
an  expression  both  of  the  newspaper 
organizations  and  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  to  their  desires  in  the  matter. 


“The  suggestion  has  also  been  made 
that  it  is  possible  that  newspaper  owners 
and  schools  of  journalism  might  con¬ 
tribute  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  on  a 
satisfactory  study  directly  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Society.  \Ve  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  movement  could  readily  be 
started  which  would  accomplish  this  end. 
Not  all  the  newspapers  and  not  all  of  the 
schools  of  journalism  could  contribute 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  enough 
would  participate  to  make  the  study  pos¬ 
sibles 

“Therefore  as  we  view  it  there  are  two 
avenues  through  which  the  study  could 
be  accomplished :  One,  through  the 
Carnegie  P'ornidation  and  the  other 
through  the  means  furnished  by  the  news- 
pajters  and  the  schools  themselves. 

“Such  a  study  we  believe  would  ad¬ 
vance  us  far  toward  solving  the  existing 
problem  in  that  it  would  reveal  definitely 
the  facts  as  to  newspaper  requirements, 
newspaper  ideas  as  to  curriculum  and  at 
the  same  time  would  reveal  definitely 
and  classify  the  courses  of  the  schools  of 
journalism  as  they  now  exist  and  all 
other  facts  regarding  their  organization. 

“Until  such  a  study  is  made  we  would 
appeal  for  a  suspension  of  any  judgment 
of  a  prejudicial  nature.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  would  ask  n.at  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  there  be  sympathetic  cooperation 
between  the  newspapers  and  these  schools. 
The  schools  themselves  should  study  in¬ 
cessantly  the  actual  operation  of  the  daily 
newspaper  organizations  as  they  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  present  time.  They  should 
keep  their  faculties  fresh  with  the  lectures 
of  men  who  are  engaged  today  in  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers.  They  should  place  this 
freshness  and  this  practicality  ahead  of 
pedagogy.  The  most  successful  students 
received  from  schools  of  journalism  by 
the  average  newspaper  office  are  those 
who  have  had  during  their  course  of  in¬ 
struction  actual  contact  with  some  news¬ 
paper  office  or  with  a  regularly  issued 
school  paper,  preferably  a  daily. 

“One  of  the  most  helpful  and  healthful 
phases  of  the  entire  questions  of  the 
schools  of  journalism  as  they  relate  to 
the  newspapers  is  the  point  of  view 
generally  of  the  schools  themselves.  They 
seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  many  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  and  they  are  showing  a 
complete  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  press  of  the  nation  in  working  out 
these  i)roblems. 

“Schools  of  journalism  are  still  in  their 
beginnings.  Necessarily  they  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  evolutionary  state.  The 
movement  in  America  is  not  yet  25  years 
old.  Their  ultimate  success  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  their  adjustment 
responsively  and  intelligently  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  newspapers.  They  will 
not  be  advanced  by  the  advocacy  of  any 
thesis  that  they  are  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  newspapers.  They  will  come  for¬ 
ward  to  the  extent  that  by  their  prac¬ 
ticality  they  enlist  the  confidence  of  the 
newspapers  as  agencies  to  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  efficient  newspaper  workers. 
The  schools  of  journalism  cannot  make 
newspapermen  and  newspaper  women. 
They  can  give  them,  however,  thorough 
instruction,  cultural  and  otherwise,  which 
will  start  them  on  their  way  and  give 
them  a  chance.  In  doing  so  they  like¬ 
wise  benefit  the  newspapers  by  giving 
them  valuable  material  to  try  out  and 
develop  in  actual  service.  The  greatest 
problem  of  the  present  day  as  relating 
to  the  schools  is  their  adjustment  to 
actual  new'spaper  needs,  and  this  can 
only  be  determined  with  a  painstaking 
study  resulting  in  a  compilation  of  all 
available  information  regarding  both  the 
schools  and  the  newspaper  needs.  With 
the  results  of  such  a  studv  there  can  be 
remodeling  of  courses  if  desired,  the 
establishment  of  systems  of  placement, 
and  determination  of  methods  to  bring 
about  a  close,  working  understanding  as 
between  the  two  factors  involved  in  this 
important  problem  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  our  .American  newspapers.” 


NEW  PLANT  LEASED 

The  H.  T.  Chittenden  Company,  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers  of  the  Toledo  I. coal 
.VcTc’.'t,  whose  plant  was  swept  by  fire 
several  weeks  ago,  has  taken  a  10-year 
lease  on  the  three  upper  floors  of  the 
Paramount  building  in  Toledo. 


All  Roads 
cad  K)  Rome' 


Some  adv  ertisers  judge  a  newspaper  by  the 
amount  of  classified  advertising  it  carries; 
some  by  its  relative  \  olume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising;  some  by  the  amount  and  merit  of  the 
news  it  prints;  some  by  the  service  it  renders 
to  the  community  and  the  consequent  degree 
of  good  will  which  it  engenders;  some  by  the 
number  of  homes  to  which  it  is  delivered; 
some  by  the  thoroughness  and  uniformity 
with  which  it  covers  the  desired  territorv. 


In  the  Los  Angeles  market  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  routes  are  taken.  All  roads  lead 
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EMPLOYES’  GROUP  STRESSES  ECONOMY, 
BENEFITS  THROUGH  BONUS  PLAN 

Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  Staff  Also  Aids  Papers 
by  Trading  With  Advertisers — Committee  from  All 
Departments  Directs  Many  Activities 


might  have  do  with  an  apprttaching 
baiHiuet,  tlic  community  charity  campaign, 


By  GEORGE  H.  WATSON 


U"  0\\  employes  may  clul)  together  and 
-*-4-  be  of  great  assistance  to  executives 
in  promoting  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  a  newspajx-r 
and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  their 
own  incomes  is 
shown  by  the  ac- 
complislunents  of 
some  7(K)  work¬ 
ers  on  the  Birm- 
innham  Ncxes  and 
At/e-Hcrald,  pub¬ 
lisher!  by  Victor 
H.  Hansfrti.  The 
employes  operate 
under  the  name 
of  the  Ox)pera- 
tive  Conservatirm 
Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  each  de- 
partnK'iit. 

As  the  name  implies  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  is  to  conserve 
the  resources  and  materials  of  the  news¬ 
papers  such  as  lights,  water,  copy  paper, 
office  stationery  and  furniture.  Savings 
thus  effected  come  back  to  the  emidoyes 
in  the  form  of  bonuses  at  Christmas  time 
when  they  are  appreciated  most.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  papers  gives  the  com¬ 
mittee  credit  for  savings  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  operating  economies  thus 
effected. 

Realizing  that  fortunes  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  newspapers  are  al.so  those 
of  the  employes,  the  committee  recently 
broadened  its  sct)pe  of  operation.  Kach 
employe  has  Ix-en  commissioiuxl  a  g(Kxl- 
will  salesman  for  the  News  and  .'\ge- 
Herald.  Conceiving  that  newspapers  are 
not  only  facc-d  with  depress<*d  times  but 
new  forms  of  competition,  the  employes 
have  pledgerl  themselves  where  quality 
and  price  are  equal  to  patronize  adver¬ 
tisers  of  these  newsiwpers.  This  step  is 
in  no  way  meant  as  a  scheme  to  hold 
advertisers  in  line  since  they  have  not 
lK‘en  informed  of  the  action. 

A  resolution  bearing  out  these  senti¬ 
ments  with  the  signatures  of  all  employes 
has  recently  been  reproduced  by  the  en¬ 
graving  department  and  a  copy  given 
to  each  worker.  It  reads; 

“We  l)elieve  that  by  patronizing  our 
advertisers  we  will  1k'  helping  ourselves 
since  our  expenditures  return  to  us  in 
the  form  f)f  salary  and  wages. 

"We  believe  that  the  present  adver¬ 
tising  slump  in  newspapers  in  consider¬ 
able  degree  can  lx*  traced  to  diversion 
of  portions  of  advertising  budgets  to 
other  cliannels  of  publicity,  such  as  rarlio, 
exi)rcss  acency  trucks,  billlxiards,  direct 
mail,  loud  swaker  ballyhoo  on  motor 
vehicles  and  the  like. 

“Therefore,  we  have  signed  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  indicate  f>ur  preference  for  wares 
of  those  national  and  htcal  rompanies- 
showing  a  nreference  for  News-Age- 
Herald  service,  which  in  the  long  run 
means  preference  for  our  .services  indi¬ 
vidually.  inereased  reveniie  to  these  news- 
oanees  and  prosperitv  once  more  for  the 
families  of  several  hundrwl  emphiyes.” 

A  list  of  adverlis<‘rs  was  nvd#-  out  and 
placifl  on  the  bidletin  board  with  f'’e  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  committee  to  “trade  w’f'i 
these  insfitiitkins  whenev'T  nossible.  VV’e 
have  Mitd  these  m'oide  our  meceliandise 
at  a  fair  nrice.  and  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  buy  theirs.” 

This  movement  to  “sell”  the  News 
and  .\ge-Herald  to  persons  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  originated  with 
the  emnloyes  themselves  and  was  not  at 
the  suecestion  of  the  management.  How¬ 
ever.  the  executives  are  in  accord  with 
the  idea. 

Ill  addition  to  boosting  for  the  papers 
or.  which  thev  work,  there  are  numerotis 
purely  emplove  functions  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  l<x>ks  after.  For  instance  the 
employes  were  recentlv  faced  with  an 
increase  in  group  insurance  rates  unless 


a  few  younger  men  could  be  brought 
into  the  list  of  those  insured.  The  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  little  piTsonal  solicitation 
signed  up  enough  new  men  to  preserve 
a  rate  of  *X)  cents  a  month  per  thousand 
for  the  insurance  instead  of  %  cents  as 
projKised  by  tbe  insurance  company. 
The  committee  has  gone  further  and  tries 
to  induce  each  new  employe  to  take  out 
the  insurance  as  .s«K)n  as  he  joins  the 
newspaiKTs.  This  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  caused  a  savings  of  $350  per 
year  to  the  employes.  The  t'(M)iH‘rative 
Conservation  Committee  also  serves  as 
a  safety  committee.  The  medicine  cabi¬ 
nets  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  to 
.see  that  first  aid  supplies  for  the  sick 
or  injured  are  sulVicieiit.  The  committee 
l<H)ks  after  the  details  of  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  held  by  employes  as  well  as  other 
social  functions,  h'or  the  last  few  years 
it  has  also  handkxl  the  collection  of  the 
Community  Chest  fund  among  employes. 

“The  committee  serves  for  a  six  month 
term  and  representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  department  employes  from  the  news 
rooms,  composing  room,  sterotyping  de¬ 
partment.  press  r(K)m.  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  business  offices,  advertising 
department-  classified  department,  mail 
r(H(m.  engraving  department  and  art  de¬ 
partment."  said  George  Riley,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  tbe  News  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  committee.  “It  is  given  a  free  rein 
to  map  out  its  work  for  the  half-year. 
Ideas  shape  into  plans  and  suggestions 
which,  if  they  are  beyond  the  province 
of  the  employes’  Ixxly.  are  passed  along 
to  the  executive  committee,  composed  of 
department  heads  of  the  newspaiKT 
organization. 

“There  is  a  keen  competition  when 
balloting  time  comes  to  select  the  tle- 
partment  re|)resentatives.  even  to  the 
IKiint  of  soliciting  votes  for  this  or  that 
candidate.  The  system  of  rotation  in 
office  is  followc<l. 

“1  hiring  my  first  term,  in  l‘)2S.  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  bulletin 
board  system  was  instalkxl  for  every  de¬ 
partment  and  the  committee's  messages 
were  posted  iK*riodically.  These  bulletins 


conservation  of  materials  and  so  on. 

"Uixin  savings  effected  throughout  the 
building  have  depended  to  no  small 
amount  the  sum  which  is  set  aside  an¬ 
nually  as  an  emiiloyes'  bonus,  shared  in 
from  pressroom  to  composing  room, 
newsroom,  business  office  and  all  other 
departments  alike,  provided  the  employe 
shall  have  been  on  the  payroll  the  first 
day  of  the  current  year. 

“The  committee,  of  course,  would  not 
claim  that  upon  its  work  alone  depends 
the  bonus  total,  liiit  it  is  the  earnestness 
of  this  committee's  members  that  has  its 
corresponding  response  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  guarding  the  good  name 
of  the  Hirmingham  News  and  .Xge- 
Herakl  to  the  end  that  what  is  goixl 
for  these  newspapers  is  goorl  tor  those 
who  help  produce  these  publications.” 

1932  ADVERTISING  MEN 
MUST  KNOW  SELLING 

George  R.  Snyder  Think*  Next  Year 
Retail  Linage  Will  Shrink  in  Small 
Cities,  Unless  Newspapermen 
Learn  Merchants’  Problems 


L<M>king  forward  to  l‘),I2,  George  R. 
.'snyder,  advertising  manager  of  the 
('larkshiiri/  (\V.\'a.)  Exponent  and 
Telcorain.  sees  a  shrinkage  in  retail 
linage  in  cities  tif  less  than  l.^.(KK)  pojiu- 
lation,  unless  newspaper  advertising  men 
give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of 
the  retailers’  problems. 

Mr.  Snyder  believes  that  too  much 
“space”  has  been  sold,  “and  not  enough 
advertising."  “There  has  been.”  he  said 
recently  to  Khitok  &■  Priti.isuKK.  “too 
much  of  ‘Ix-at  last  vear’  and  too  little 
of  the  proper  merchandising  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Thus  we  see  the  Ix'ginning  of  the 
end  of  special  pages,  unwarranted  sjiecial 
editions  and  like  forms  of  unproductive 
publicity.” 

Many  retailers  in  small  cities.  Mr. 
Snyder  said,  are  “store  keepers"  and 
they  will  neixl  a  stimulant  to  keep  on 
advertising.  The  advertising  director 
who  will  show  progress  in  1*132.  he  said, 
“will  know  something  of  merchandise, 
be  able  to  offer  suggestions  on  stock- 
control,  price  ranges,  clas.ses  and  (pianti- 
ties  of  merchandise  and  how  best  to  sell 
at  a  profit."  .Snd  he  will  have  to  train 
his  staff  to  the  same  end.  Mr.  Snyder 
concluded. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 
TAPPED’  BY  THEATRES 

R.K.O.  Chain  to  Draft  Students  for 
‘Show  Business’ — Plan  Devised 
by  B.  H.  Serkowich — Begun 
in  Chicago 


Scores  of  young  men  graduating  from 
colleges  of  journalism  this  June  may  be 
diverted  from  newspaper  work  as  the 
result  of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  kadio- 
Keith-Orpheum  Theatre  Corporation  at 
the  proposal  of  Benjamin  H.  Serkowich, 
its  special  advertising  counsel. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  tried  in 
several  cities,  is  to  hire  advanced  jour¬ 
nalism  students  or  graduates  lor  part 
time  work  as  ushers,  doormen,  stenog¬ 
raphers.  etc.,  in  theatres.  Some  are  being 
apprenticed  to  managers  and  advertising 
men  for  full-time  application  to  learn¬ 
ing  film  and  variety  theatre  ofKration 
and  advertising. 

“There  is  available  to  every  R.K.O. 
theatre,  in  every  community,”  Mr.  Ser¬ 
kowich  .said  at  an  R.K.O.  coinention 
in  Chicago  recently,  “an  annual  grad¬ 
uate  crop  of  enthusiastic  young  men,  who 
know  their  local  community  and  have 
valuable  influeiKe  and  local  contacts. 
From  among  them,  any  theatre  manager 
should  be  able  to  select  one  or  two  young 
men  who  are  eager  to  learn  ‘show  busi¬ 
ness,’  and  can  contribute  and  apply  their 
specializcnl  knowledge,  acquired  in  col¬ 
lege,  to  this  field,  which  has  need  of  it. 
Here  is  a  supply  of  already  partly 
trained,  intelligent  manpower,  on  which 
the  parents  and  taxpayers  of  .\merica 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  to  educate  along  ethical  and  intelli¬ 
gent  lines  in  advertising  and  selling. 

"Hundreds  of  other  Ixiys  come  to  all 
theatre  managers  each  year,  asking  for 
jobs,  and  offering  to  contribute  only 
their  feet.  The  managers  can  only  offer 
them  jobs  as  ushers.  But  boys  who  have 
graduated  from  schools  of  journalism 
can  f>ffer  us  more  than  their  feet.  We 
expect  to  engage  five  or  six  of  them 
each  year  for  every  theatre.  They  are 
of  no  immediate,  outstanding  value  to  us 
until  they  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the 
theatre  business.  However,  their  train¬ 
ing  will  make  them  learn  it  faster,  and 
advance  them  farther. 

"Take  them  in  as  ushers,  diKirinen, 
stenographers,  and  even  as  porters.  They 
are  not  interested  in  an  immediate  salary. 
These  boys  do  not  want  just  a  job  that 
will  last  for  a  week  or  a  montb.  They 
want  an  open  doorway  which  will  lead 
to  a  happy,  successful  career.  W'e  can 
offer  that  to  countless  numbers  of  the 
right  kind  of  young  men. 

“These  young  men  come  to  you  in 
possession  of  the  very  elements  which 
theatres  want  and  need  to  stop  losses 
due  to  junior  personnel  turnover.  They 
also  provide  alert,  intelligent  and  cre¬ 
ative  thought  and  activity,  which  every 
theatre  must  have  if  its  policies  and  per¬ 
formances  are  to  be  correctly  paraded 
before  the  public  in  an  alluring,  theatri¬ 
cal  manner,  instead  of  in  the  manner  of 
uninspired  commercial  products.” 

The  new  policy  as  inaugurated  in 
Chicago  at  the  R.K.O.  State-l-ake 
Theatre  permits  10  students  each  from 
the  schools  of  journalism  of  Northwest¬ 
ern,  Loyola  and  l)e  Paul  Universities  to 
get  practical  experience  in  advertising 
motion  pictures.  The  plan  was  begun 
with  a  contest  in  which  the  three  schools 
were  iiitteil  against  each  other  in  draw¬ 
ing  UD  an  advertising  and  exploitation 
campaign  on  the  picture  “Millie.” 

.Mr.  Serkowich  is  himself  a  former 
newspaperman.  He  worked  in  Chieago. 
New  York  and  Des  Moines  as  reporter 
and  re-write  man. 


APPOINTS  FASHION  BUREAU 

The  Fashion  Merchandising  Bureau.  -10 
W  orth  street.  New  York,  has  been  em- 
idoyed  by  the  High  R  Mode  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  the  High  R<xk 
Knitting  Company.  Philmont,  N.  Y..  as 
style  and  merchandising  counsel  on  new 
beach  apparel  and  other  knit  garment 
specialties.  The  bureau  is  a  department 
of  tbe  Byron  G.  Moon  Company.  Inc., 
of  the  same  address. 


PATTERSON  BUILDING  UNUSUAL  HOME 


Raymond  M.  Hood,  noted  areliilert  who  designed  the  .Yew  York  Daily  Aeie.s 
building,  shown  with  his  iiuxlel  for  the  residence  of  Col.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson.  Daily  News  publisher,  near  Ossining.  N.  Y.  The  motlel,  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  recent  development  in  modern  architecture,  will  he  shown  at 
the  Architectural  and  .Allied  Arts  Exposition  at  (>rand  Central  Palace, 
New  York.  April  18  to  2.5.  In  ortler  to  break  up  the  exterior  wall  surfaces, 
it  is  painted  in  pastel  colors  after  the  war-time  jiractice  of  camouflage.  The 
house  is  an  example  of  the  functional  idea  applied  t<i  iloinestic  archite<-ture. 
The  exterior  design  was  governed  entirely  by  the  dictates  of  the  floor  plan 
arranged  to  afford  the  best  views  and  meet  the  family  rec|iiirenients.  .An 
ohservatorv  is  a  feature  of  the  residence. 
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OVERSELLING  BLAMED  FOR  BIG  SLUMP 
IN  GARAGE  AND  REPAIR  LINAGE 

Field  Was  Exploited  by  “Space  Hounds”  in  “Easy  Money” 
Days — Careful  and  Intelligent  Work  Needed  to  Restore 
Confidence  in  This  Classification 


By  F.  C.  BOGARDUS 


The  advertising  manager  of  a  daily 
of  some  20,000  circulation  strolled 
through  his  office.  He  paused  at  the  desk 
of  the  automobile  advertising  man. 

“The  loss  in  linage  this  month  is 
hellish,”  he  said,  “there's  only  thing  left 
for  us  to  do.  NVe've  got  to  put  on  some 
more  special  pages,  and  I  guess  it’s  up  to 
you,  Joe.  Vou'd  better  work  up  another 
auto  rej)air  feature.” 

Thus  was  another  shaft  leveled  at  the 
rapidly  dying  goose  which  had  laid  so 
many  golden  eggs  into  the  lap  of  the 
newsi)aper  advertising  department. 

"You're  not  to  question  why,  you're 
but  to  do  or  die.”  Realizing  the  truth  of 
this  altered  bromide,  Joe  drew  a  layout 
sheet  from  his  desk  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  ;)aste  pot,  shears  and  ruler, 
quickly  laid  out  a  double  truck,  attrac¬ 
tively  divided  into  enticing  spaces  and 
carrying  a  banner  across  the  top  which 
fairly  shreiked  the  message  of  having 
siK'cialists  repair  your  car. 

Two  days  of  cajoling,  pleading,  prom¬ 
ising  and  prostituting  of  friendships  and 
the  spaces  were  sold. 

“(iood  work,  Joe,”  said  the  advertising 
manager  on  the  evening  the  special  was 
published.  "That  extra  space  will  help 
us  a  lot.” 

Hut  it  wasn’t  gCKxl  work  either  for  Joe 
or  for  his  paper,  for  the  dealers  whose 
advertisements  had  been  crowded  and 
crammed  together  on  the  page  soon  saw 
that  they  had  again  contributed  their 
share  to  the  collection  plate  which  had 
been  passed  by  their  local  paper. 

WTiat  has  made  the  small  garage  man 
advertising  .shy?  Why  does  he  become 
so  sour  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
"advertising”?  Certainly  the  trouble  is 
not  acute,  but  rather  dates  back  to  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  when  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  was  riding  the  crest  of 
the  wave  and  prices  received  were  prices 
asked.  That  was  the  time  when  short¬ 
sighted  but  thoroughly  human  “space 
hounds”  of  the  local  papers  began  hun¬ 
gry  thrusts  upon  the  unbusinesslike  and 
almost  childish  vanity  of  the  pioneers  of 
a  comparatively  new  business.  It  was 
the  era  when  full-pages  were  easily  sold 
to  the  smaller  garages,  provided  they 
carried  a  cut  of  the  proprietor  and  dis¬ 
played  his  name  in  72-point  blackface 
type  across  the  bottom.  Many  of  these 
page  advertisements  which  screamed  the 
advantages  of  a  specialization,  genuine 
parts  and  guaranteed  work  were  signed  by 
firms  whose  sole  physical  inventory  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  a  few  tools,  a  greasy  work 
bench  and  a  pile  of  unpaid  bills,  weighted 
down  by  a  starter,  gear,  or  hub  cap  upon 
a  box  which  .served  as  a  desk. 

When  special  pages  were  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  the  unsuspecting  and 
credulous  automobile  repair  men  com¬ 
prised  the  larger  number  of  lambs  led  to 
slaughter.  Let  us  see  the  results  of  this 
unmerciful  robbing  of  an  industry  which 
could  and  can  yet  be  a  tremendous  source 
of  income  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  city.  Like  refuse  thrown  in  the 
wake  of  transatlantic  ships  during  the 
war  attracted  enemy  submarines,  so  have 
these  w’asteful  overselling  methods  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  to  the  automobile  re¬ 
pair  men  attracted  that  large  army  of 
self-styled  advertising  solicitors,  whose 
genius  consists  chiefly  in  offering  ways 
and  means  for  the  spending  of  money  on 
freak  advertising  ideas.  The  smaller  re¬ 
pair  shops  throughout  the  country  are 
crowded  with  feature  maps,  directory 
cards,  travelogue  books  and  horrible 
specimens  of  direct-by-mail  copy,  all 
monuments  to  the  host  of  quacks  who 
hover  above  the  advertising  field. 

Came  the  time  when  the  bubble  of 
over-inflated  prosperity  burst ;  the  time 
when  business  resumed  a  sounder  basis 
and  prices  were  normalized,  the  period 
when  the  small  automobile  repair  man 
must  reorganize  his  establishment  along 


efficient  lines  or  else  close  his  doors. 

Naturally,  there  had  to  be  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  expenses,  and  as  is  often  the 
case,  advertising  was  the  first  item  to 
feel  the  executioner’s  sword.  The  sword 
fell  in  the  right  place  in  this  instance, 
however,  since  it  was  not  eliminating  real 
advertising  but  rather  the  wares  and 
services  these  men  had  been  buying  under 
the  misnomer  of  advertising. 

In  analyzing  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  automobile  repair  service  men, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  one  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  unintelligent  class.  It  is 
true  that  many  have  found  their  way 
into  this  line  of  work  who  had  better 
remained  at  their  job  of  washing  or 
greasing  cars,  but,  the  large  majority 
of  those  today  who  have  survived  the 
competitive  war  which  has  been  waged 
during  the  past  few  years  are  intelligent 
men  and  thoroughly  competent  in  the 
repair  and  service  of  motor  cars  even 
though  they  do  fall  sadly  short  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  merchandise  their 
stock  in  trade. 

Herein,  however,  lies  the  sole  answer 
to  the  present-day  problem.  The  garage 
man  must  merchandise  his  services  if  he 
is  to  survive.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
opportunity  is  knocking  for  the  second 
time  at  the  door  of  the  ethical  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man. 

The  present  task  of  the  conscientious 
space  salesman  in  recourting  these  skep¬ 
tical  merchants  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
Mr.  -Advertising  Man  will  find  a  heavy 
harrier  of  shattered  confidences  over 
which  he  will  have  to  scale.  He  will 
find  long  hours  of  service  cut  out  for 
him  where  the  results  of  his  efforts  will 
be  slow  in  bearing  fruit.  Herculean 
though  the  task,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  effort.  For  capable  advertising  is  the 
one  tonic  essential  to  the  resuscitation 
of  the  ailing  garage  business,  and  once 
bas  the  repair  man  felt  the  salutarv 
effects  of  constructive  copy  he  will 
readilv  become  an  addict,  realizing  that 
publicity  of  the  right  nature  is  the  one 
essential  in  keeping  his  shop  well  filled 
with  business. 

In  the  attempt  to  rehabilitate  his  garage 
and  automobile  service  accounts,  tbe 
automobile  man  must  guard  religiously 
against  overselling.  In  towns  where  no 
agency  is  available,  or  where  the  accounts 
funds  are  too  limited  to  pay  for  copy 
preparation  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
this  line  of  business,  another  opportunity 
is  offered  for  the  automobile  advertising 
salesman  to  further  entrench  him¬ 
self  in  the  good-will  of  the  garage  owner 
by  preparing  the  copy.  Small  copy 
thoughtfully  prepared  and  consistently 
inserted  will  gain  far  more  results  for 
the  smaller  garages  than  larger  copy 
used  now  and  then.  In  writing  this  type 
of  copy,  much  stress  should  be  laid  on 
the  cleanliness  of  the  establishment  and 
the  personnel,  and  it  will  not  go  amiss  to 
stress  the  fact  that  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  promised.  Price  cony 
proves  effective  when  used  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  and  at  such  time  the  entire  opera¬ 
tions  of  work  and  parts  used  should  he 
listed.  Comparative  prices  should  be 
shunned  at  all  times.  The  space  sales¬ 
man,  if  he  really  has  the  good-will  of  bis 
account  at  heart,  will  assist  in  seeing 
that  the  promises  made  in  the  copy  are 
carried  out  by  tbe  garage  owner. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
newspapers  for  their  salesmen  to  recom¬ 
mend  and.  if  necessary,  prepare  a  direet- 
bv-mail  campaign  from  time  to  time. 
This  will  act  as  a  follow-up  to  tbe  news¬ 
paper  copv  and  the  results  it  will  brin" 
will  be  prompt  and  direct.  Tbe  cost  of 
such  a  campaign  is  slight  and  the  monev 
thus  spent  will  be  well  worth  while. 

Ideas,  service  and  effort  will  have  to 
be  the  wateb-words  of  the  newspaper 
man  in  regaining  tbe  automobile  service 
linage.  The  space  salesman  in  dealing 


with  his  garage  accounts  must  remem¬ 
ber  at  all  times  that  he  is  handling  plastic 
material.  He  can  make  them  into  the 
real  space  buyers  that  they  used  to  be 
or  he  can  completely  turn  their  eyes 
away  from  newspaper  advertising  for¬ 
ever. 


HIGH  COURT  REVIEWING 
MILWAUKEE  CASE 

Attorneys  for  Weekly  Post  Declare 
Injunction  Attempt  of  Utility 
Clearly  Violates  Free  Press 
Guarantee 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  20. — Arguments 
to  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court  in  the 
action  in  the  courts  seeking  to  gag  the 
Milwaukee  Post,  a  weekly  publication, 
reiterate  the  constitutional  foundation  that 
the  courts  have  no  power  to  exercise 
censorship  over  newspapers. 

These  were  advanced  by  Senator  1.  P. 
Mehigan  and  William  F.  Hannan,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  who  represented  the  newspaper 
before  the  state  supreme  court  justices 
when  the  case  which  has  been  in  contro¬ 
versy  for  a  year  and  a  half,  came  before 
the  court  for  argument. 

It  is  a  fight  between  the  Post  and  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
company  over  an  article  that  the  utility 
claims  was  “inflammatory.”  The  utility 
sought  to  restrain  the  newspaper  from 
printing  articles  which  the  utility  claimed 
were  “inflammatory  communications  and 
incitations  to  riot.” 

Circuit  Judge  Gustave  G.  Gehrz  in 
Milwaukee  denied  the  utility  an  injunc¬ 
tion  and  the  utility  appealed  to  the  su¬ 
preme  court.  Decision  on  the  appeal  is 
not  to  be  expected  until  summer. 

Two  years  ago  the  Post  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  utility  to  obtain  a  single 
fare  for  street  car  users  to  and  from  the 
territory  which  prior  to  Jan.  1.  1929,  con¬ 
stituted  North  Milwaukee.  The  territory 
has  since  been  merged  with  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  article  particularly  objected  to  by 
the  utility  was  written  by  John  Pallangc, 
a  contributor,  who  said:  “To  arms, 
North  Milwaukee,  refuse  to  pay  6  cents 
for  two  miles  of  street  car  riding.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  must  halt,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  re.sort  to  force.” 

.Attorney  Hannan  told  the  supreme 
court  that  courts  have  no  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  censorship  over  newspaper  pub¬ 
lications.  “The  constitution  guarantees 
liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  street 
railway’s  prayer  for  iniunction  relief 
cannot  be  granted  without  violating  these 
sacred  guarantees. 

“Liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
sneech  cannot  be  infringed  by  any  agency 
of  government,  whether  that  agency  he 
legislative,  executive  or  judicial,  except, 
possibly,  in  the  emergency  of  war  or  to 
prevent  interference  with  or  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

“The  weeklv  Milwaukee  Post  had  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  conduct  a  campaign 
for  lower  street  car  fares  for  its  readers 
and  to  engage  in  a  public  controversv 
challenging  the  legality  and  fairness  of 
the  then  existing  rate  of  fare.  Commu¬ 
nications  from  its  readers,  editorial  and 
news  comment  printed  bv  this  newspaper 
were  nothing  more  than  necessary  parts 
of  a  livelv  political,  economic  and  civic 
controversv. 

“.Authorities  are  in  agreement  that  the 
constitution  forbids  all  previous  restraints 
on  the  press,  but  provides  for  responsi- 
hilitv  for  abuse  of  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed,  the  question  of  responsibility  being 
for  the  jury. 

“Pallange’s  statements  were  merely  fho 
modern  version  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
salutarv  admonition  to  the  .American  p'’o- 
ple ;  ‘Tread  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick.” 

JOURNALISM  COURSE  MAY  14-16 

The  annual  journalism  short  cour.se  for 
Indiana  newspaper  workers  will  be  held 
at  Indiana  Universitv  Mav  14-16,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  T.  \V.  Picrcy,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism.  Piercy  is 
chairman  of  the  short  course. 


BRITISH  TRAVEL  GROUP 
USING  PAID  SPACE 

All  Related  Buciness  Groups  Backini 
Campaign  to  Draw  Visitors  to 
England — Many  Use  U.  S. 
Dailies 


Bv  Allan  DELAtx)NS 
(London  Correspendent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  April  12. — With  a  membership 
comprising  all  the  leading  transport  con¬ 
cerns,  tourist  agencies  and  associations, 
trade,  financial  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce,  cities, 
towns,  councils  and  local  associations  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  British 
Travel  Association  is  undertaking  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  scheme.  .As  a 
start,  page  spaces  have  been  ordered  in 
12  leading  newspapers  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  members  of  the  Travel 
Association  are  invited  to  take  space  in 
these  displays,  which  will  be  run  under 
a  general  heading,  and  carry  a  list  of  at¬ 
tractive  events  to  take  place  in  (ireat 
Britain  during  the  coming  holiday  season. 
Co-operating  advertisers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  10  per  cent  reiluction 
from  ordinary  rates,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  classified  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  "How  to  Travel,”  “Where  to 
(io,”  and  "Where  to  Stay.” 

If  the  scheme  is  successful,  and  it  was 
started  at  the  request  of  mcmliers  of  the 
association,  spaces  will  be  taken  in 
American  dailies  and  leading  pcriiKlicals 
in  the  fall  of  this  year  in  time  to  persuade 
.Americans  making  arrangements  to  visit 
Europe  to  include  some  of  the  big  events 
in  b'ngland  in  their  tour. 

The  Travel  Association  receives  a  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  of  $25,090  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  its  members  range  from  $2.i 
to  $7,500.  It  issues  1,0(X),000  Pocket 
Calendars  of  Events  printed  in  four  lan¬ 
guages  and  sent  all  over  the  world  for 
the  information  of  travelers.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  arranged  a  series  of  broadcast 
radio  talks  from  several  American  sta¬ 
tions,  and  it  maintains  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  newspaper  correspondents 
in  I^ndon  and  abroad,  being  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  events  and  places  in  Britain  of  in¬ 
ternational  news  interest. 

EDUCATORS  STUDY  COPY 


Institute  Will  Consider  Effects  of 
Testimonials,  Food  Claims 

How  the  new  health  education  program 
may  cope  with  advertising  copy  that  fea¬ 
tures  testimonials  of  medical  authorities, 
and  with  claims  of  food  manufacturers 
will  be  considered  at  a  physical  education 
institute.  .April  27-29  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
The  institute,  which  will  bring  400  physi¬ 
cal  training  instructors  and  administra¬ 
tors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  discuss 
a  new  syllabus,  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Educators  have  been  studying  certain 
types  of  advertising  for  some  time  and  the 
effects  on  young  minds,  according  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Rand  Rogers,  director  of  the 
institute.  This  data  is  to  be  used  in 
formulating  a  new  syllabus  which  will 
include  efforts  to  teach  children  how  to 
judge  advertising  claims. 


A.P.  PROMOTES  RESCH 

Appointed  Feature  Editor  at  Chicago — 
to  be  Succeeded  by  W.  P.  Gaine* 

F.  A.  Resch,  of  the  New  York  staff 
of  Associated  Press  Feature  Service, 
has  been  appointed  feature  editor  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  succeeding  Walter  Brown.  W.  P- 
Gaines,  city  editor  of  the  Next’  York 
Moniiuti  Telefjraph,  will  succeed  Resch 
in  the  New  York  office. 

A.P.  Features  also  announced  addition 
of  a  new  business  feature  service  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  regular  business  of  a  news 
wire  report.  It  will  be  interpretive  in 
character  and  will  be  conducted  by  J.  R- 
Brackett,  of  the  feature  staff. 

A  new  serial  was  acquired  this  week 
for  fall  release.  It  is  “Sam”  by  Free¬ 
man  Lincoln. 


Cities^ 


in  the  United  States 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 


have  a  daily  newspaper  with  a  larger  circulation 
than  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune... 
now  more  than  240,000  UallV?"  I  yi  -7 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

**The  Newspaper  Iowa  Depends  Upon” 


\ 
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COLOR  PRINTING  MAKING  BIG  STRIDES 


Chicago  Tribune  After  Careful  Experimentation,  Believes  Color  Has  Been  Proved  Practical 
Dailies — Will  Become  a  Necessity  in  Future,  W.  E.  Donahue  Says 


fOi 


The  newspapiT  must  employ  novelty 
and  progress  to  stimulate  advertising, 
just  as  other  media  have  done.  Color 
in  the  daily  newspaix-r,  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  forward  step  in  years,  answers 
this  demand.  Successful  exixrimentation 
has  made  color  a  practical  attraction. 
Adequate  promotion  has  interested  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  once  tried,  color  printing  has 
proved  it  has  a  place  in  the  daily  news- 
jjaper  and  will  l)ecome  a  necessity  so 
that  the  daily  press  might  meet  on  even 
ground  the  keen  competition  attacking 
newspaixr  advertising  budgets. 

These  the  the  sentiments  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  as  expressed  by  \V.  E.  Dona¬ 
hue,  advertising  manager,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Tribune  during  the 
last  15  months  during  which  time  color 
advertising  has  been  offered. 

Possibilities  that  lie  in  color  printing 
stretch  far  into  the  future,  he  believes. 
Experiments  with  four-color  work  are 
being  made,  a  wide  variety  in  types  of 
two-color  work  has  already  apiJeared  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  the  overcoming  of 
mechanical  limitations  it  will  not  be  too 
long  a  time  until  the  color  work  of  tne 
magazine  can  be  duplicated  in  the  daily 
newspajHfr. 

The  records  for  1930  show  that  the 
Tribune  sold  31  pages  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  and  ran  19  house  advertisements. 

Up  to  and  including  .April  2,  23  color 
advertisements  have  run  in  the  Tribune 
in  1931.  Eleven  house  advertisements 
have  been  used. 

The  increase  for  the  first  quarter  over 
that  of  last  year  indicates  the  color  ad¬ 
vertising  business  is  running  triple  that 
of  1930. 

The  Tribune  regards  this  increase  as  an 
achievement,  both  in  the  successful  mar¬ 
keting  of  color  advertising  and  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  pioneer  work  that  has  not 
lieen  in  vain.  Mr.  Donahue  states  that 
with  few  exceptions  advertisers  who  have 
used  color  in  the  Tribune  have  re|)eated. 
Some  have  taken  a  third  page,  and  the 
present  outl(K)k  is  considered  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  color  advertising  lies  in  the  re¬ 
cent  exjxriment  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
(.'hicago  mail  order  house.  The  retail  di¬ 
vision  of  Sears  ran  a  color  advertisement 
in  the  Tribune  featuring  “.All-State” 
tires,  the  brand  handled  by  both  retail 
and  mail  order  divisions.  ResiK»nse  was 
so  instantaneous  and  convincing  that  re¬ 
peat  copy  w'as  run.  On  the  heels  of  this 
copy  a  series  began,  featuring  clothes. 
In  this  instance,  Mr.  Donahue  states, 
color  advertising,  given  a  trial,  sold  itself. 

Other  advertisers,  some  among  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  country,  have  tried  color  in 
the  Tribune.  Those  which  placed  copy 
so  far  this  year  are:  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  Tea  Company.  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Radio-Keith-Orpheum,  National 
CarlK>n,  Bayer’s  .Aspirn,  White  Owl 
Cigar.  Wadham’s  Oil  Corporation, 
Frigidaire  (Stover  Company),  Hab-O, 
Eisterine,  Hupmobile,  Balaban  and  Katz. 
Hartman  Furniture,  Harmony  Cafeteria. 
Mrs.  VN'agner’s  Pies,  Bristol  Company 
and  John  P.  Harding. 

The  color  page  for  Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum  was  a  double  truck  announcing 
the  motion  picture  “Cimarron”.  The 
copy  was  in  red  and  black  and  white  and 
similar  in  typography  to  that  run  last 
fall  for  the  Amos  'n  Andy  picture.  Six¬ 
teen  of  the  pages  this  year  have  been 
red,  three  have  been  blue,  two  brown, 
and  one  each  of  orchid  and  green.  Of 
the  eleven  house  advertisements  run.  nine 
have  been  red,  one  orange  and  one 
brown.  The  house  copv  takes  up  classi¬ 
fied,  advertising,  circulation  and  color 
promotion.  One  page  was  devoted  to  a 
testimonial  letter  from  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  color 
printing. 

Since  Tan.  29.  1931,  Sears.  Roebuck 
has  used  five  color  pages,  all  apoearing 
daily.  Frigidaire,  using  one  Sunday  page 


By  EDWIN 

and  one  week-day  page  and  Wadham’s 
Oil,  using  two  Sunday  pages  are  second 
large.st  users  of  color  advertising  in  the 
Tribune  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Donahue  expects  the  Tribune  to 
run  more  than  1(X)  pages  in  color  this 
year  and  at  the  present  rate,  that  goal 
is  likely  to  lx*  reached. 

.Actual  sale  of  color  advertising  space 
Ix-gan  in  1929.  but  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  1930  and  thus 
far  in  1931.  V\  hen  first  offered,  color 
was  available  on  almost  every  i)age ; 
however,  experience  in  its  use  has  over¬ 
come  mechanical  difficulties  which  pro¬ 
hibited  its  use  on  certain  pages,  until 
now,  the  system  has  been  so  perfected 
that  any  page  is  available. 

The  mechanical  obstacles  surmounted 
to  reach  this  stage  have  been  immense, 
but  persistence  has  won. 

The  system  employed  does  not  require 
special  presses,  although  newspaper 
plants,  not  equipped  with  unit  presses 
find  themselves  limited  to  black  and 
white  without  re-runs.  At  the  Tribune, 


JOHNSON 

one  run  of  the  paper  is  all  that  is  needed, 
extra  decks  caring  for  the  color,  which 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  is  black 
and  white.  No  curtailment  of  press 
.speed  is  needed.  The  Tribune,  profiting 
by  its  pioneering  period  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  its  frequent  employment  of 
color,  prints  color  advertising  with  no 
more  confusion  than  it  in  the  past  printed 
black  and  white  only. 

There  is  of  course  additional  cost  in 
the  mechanical  department.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  ten  per  cent  more  men  are 
required  in  the  pressroom,  stereotype 
nx)m  and  composing  r(K)m  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  color,  this  increase  Ixing  spread 
over  the  three  departments.  This  fact, 
Mr.  Donahue  says,  makes  the  Tribune 
feel  it  is  carrying  on  its  work  at  an  op¬ 
portune  time,  when  unemployment  has 
been  so  widespread.  It  is  felt  that  use  of 
color  has  provided  work  for  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  found  no  work. 

The  Tribune  does  not  count  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  color  printing  in  dollars  and 
cents,  mechanical  achievement,  and  man 


DAILY  COMPLETES  $550,000  BRANCH  PLANT 


New  auxiliary  plant  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


'T^HEi  auxiliary  plant  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-THsf<atch,  located  in  the  43{X)-we.st 
block  on  Duncan  avenue,  was  opened  on 
Monday,  April  13.  Ground,  structure  and 
equipment  worth  $5.50,(XX).  Papers  will 
continue  to  be  printed  in  the  main  plant 
at  Twelfth  boulevard  and  Olive  streets 
for  the  territory  cast  of  the  new  plant 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  Illinois  suburbs, 
while  those  for  the  territory  west  of 
Boyle  avenue  (43(X)  west)  will  be  printed 
in  the  auxiliary  station. 

The  new  plant,  fronting  123  feet  on  the 
south  side  of  Duncan  avenue,  has  a 
depth  of  150  feet.  It  is  built  of  steel 
and  concrete,  with  a  red  brick  facing,  and 
is  three  stories  high.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  building  is  a  25-foot  private  alley. 
Tracks  of  the  Wabash  railroad  enter  the 
property  on  a  17-foot  strip  on  the  west 
side.  Each  fl(x>r  has  an  area  of  18,4.50 
square  feet,  a  total  of  55,350  for  the 
three  floors. 

The  top  floor  will  be  used  bv  the  roto¬ 
gravure  department,  which  wdll  be  moved 
from  the  main  building.  A  Norton 
grinder,  weighing  13.5  tons,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  here.  The  floor  is  subdivided  for 
the  various  kinds  of  process  work  to  be 
done. 

The  printing  plant  is  on  the  second 
fl{X)r.  The  stereotyping  plant  is  at  the 
north  end.  On  the  west  side  taking  up 
two-thirds  of  the  length  at  the  south  end, 
stand  the  Duplex  superduty  presses. 


There  are  eight  units.  There  is  an  en¬ 
closed  view-gallery  along  the  west  wall 
for  visitors.  Space  for  four  more  press 
units  is  reserved  immediately  north  of  the 
pres.ses,  and  cast  of  this  space  is  reserved 
space  for  12  additional  units. 

E'arther  east  on  the  second  flcxir,  at 
the  south  end,  is  the  space  where  the 
color  press  for  the  8-page  Sunday  comic 
section  will  be  installed.  North  of  this 
area  is  the  mailing  room. 

East  of  these  described  spaces,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  fireproof  wall, 
is  the  rotogravure  press  room.  These 
presses  will  be  moved  from  the  main 
building. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  auxiliary 
equipment  for  the  plant  on  the  second 
floor  and  storage  sjjace  for  paper  and 
supplies.  The  ink-tanks,  oil-burner  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  electrical  transformer  room 
and  cold  storage  plant  are  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  Duncan  Avenue  auxiliary  plant,  in 
connection  with  the  main  plant,  increases 
the  production  facilities  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  25  ner  cent  theoretically,  but  37 
per  cent  actually.  When  the  rotogravure 
plant  and  color  presses  are  moved  to  the 
auxiliary  plant,  the  latter  will  give  em¬ 
ployment  regularly  to  about  100  persons 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Edi¬ 
torial  headquarters  and  composing  room 
will  remain  at  Twelfth  boulevard  and 
Olive  street. 


power  alone,  however.  It  has  Ixeii  fouiK 
that  color  printing  livens  editorial  pages 
and  it  has  lx;en  used  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Sunday  black  and  while  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  The  Woman's  sec¬ 
tion,  since  Jan.  25,  has  had  two  feature 
I)ages  in  color.  The  title  nage  of  tlie  s< 
tion,  bearing  a  line  etching,  has  cof 
and  this  is  regarded  as  considerahle  M 
feat.  The  .spotting  of  color  for  an  i 
section  of  the  Sunday  paper  reij 
careful  adjustment  and  painstaking 
periment,  but  the  obstacle  has  been  s- 
mounted  as  have  the  others  that  for 
time  threatened  the  success  of  C( ' 
printing. 

The  Tribune  has  found  promotion  a..- 
vertisements  of  immense  value  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  printing.  The  early 
pages  run  were  in  this  category  and  in 
the  copy  showed  the  wide  range  and 
variety  of  work  that  can  be  done  with 
color.  Almost  every  conceivable  type  of 
work  has  been  used  in  color.  Line  etch¬ 
ings,  half-tones,  color  on  color  and  num¬ 
erous  other  experiments  have  been  in¬ 
jected  through  use  of  house  advertising 
pages. 

Advertising  copy  used  in  color  in  the 
Tribune  is  prepared  by  the  newspaper’s 
cony  and  art  department,  subject  to  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  advertiser. 

Mr.  Donahue  sums  up  the  advantages  of 
color  printing  in  this  way :  it  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  novelty  of  the  news 
paper,  it  stimulates  the  copy  of  the  ad 
yertiser,  bringing  results,  and  it  offer: 
increased  employment. 

Pioneering  in  such  a  field,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Tribune  should  do  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  merchandise  the  idea 
that  color  has  its  place  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Along  these  lines,  a  manual,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  pressrcK)m,  setting 
forth  the  methods  found  to  be  best,  by 
trial  and  experiment  in  the  Tribune 
plant,  is  in  preparation.  Mr.  Donahue 
Ixdieves  the  potentialities  of  color  are 
great  and  the  Tribune’s  policy  is  to 
spread  to  others  the  fruits  of  its  work. 
The  newspaper  has  proved  to  its  own 
satisfaction  that  color  has  a  place  in  the 
newspaper,  it  has  proved  to  adverti.sers, 
who  have  used  it.  that  color  has  tremen¬ 
dous  pulling  power  and  it  is  ready  to 
share  the  results  of  its  forward  march 
with  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  world. 


‘SOFT”  DRINK  BOOM  NOTED 


‘‘Enormoui  Increase"  it  Reported 
By  N.  Y.  State  Department  ' 

An  “enormous  increase”  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  non-alcoholic  beverages  was 
reported  this  week  by  the  New  Vork 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  That  a  big  field  for  new'spaper 
advertising  is  presented  by  the  bottling 
industry  is  indicated  in  the  report. 

Ginger  ale  makers  are  the  only  import- 1 
ant  newspaper  advertisers,  competition 
being  keen  among  nation-wide  distribu¬ 
tors.  The  report  Of  the  state  department 
follows  closely  the  campaign  of  Canada 
ginger  ale,  based  on  a  price  reiluc- 

tion. 

The  state  reports  large  increases  in  tin 
consumption  of  chocolate  flavored  bever¬ 
ages,  and  also  of  citrus  fruit  bevcra'.:ev 
such  as  those  made  with  oranges,  grap 
fruit  and  lemons. 


VORHEES  INJURED 

,  Donald  Albert  Vorhees,  telegraph  edy 
tor.  Charleston  (VV.  Va.)  Gazette  is  in 
Mountain  State  Hospital,  Charleston, 
with  serious  injuries  received  in  a  recent 
automobile  accident.  A  blood  transfusion 
saved  his  life  after  he  had  been  severely 
cut  and  his  leg  broken  when  anothe 
machine  crashed  into  his.  The  driver  <  ■  ■ 
the  other  car  was  arrested  on  a  charge  o 
reckless  driving  and  driving  while  dr-  ' 
Mr.  Vorhees  only  recently  left  the  IVo. 
bury  (Conn.)  Republiean  to  join  t*^  J 
Gazette.  i 
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TO  all  vacationists,  Quebec  city  and  the  whole  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  in  Canada  offer  a  wealth  of  interest 
and  pleasure  that  usually  are  associated  only  with 
European  travel.  To  you  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  there 
is  added  attraction  in  the  fact  that  Quebec  is  also  the  land 
of  newsprint.  Seventeen  stories  above  the  quaint,  narrow 
streets  of  old  Quebec  rises  Price  House,  center  of  all  the 
Price  newsprint  activities  and  symbolic  of  the  vigorous 
modern  spirit  of  the  city,  as  other  buildings,  centuries 
old,  are  symbolic  of  its  proud  and  historic  past. 

A  boat  trip  up  the  Saguenay  is  part  of  a  Quebec  vaca¬ 
tion  that  no  publisher  should  miss.  The  bustling  world  of 
commerce  is  left  behind.  On  each  side,  great  cliffs  rising 
sheer  above  the  river  protect  the  peace  and  solitude  of 
the  scene. 

Occasionally,  through  a  rift  in  the  great  walls,  the  tour¬ 
ist’s  binoculars  can  discern  a  quaint  French  farmhouse, 
but  for  the  most  part  there  is  no  sign  of  man.  Only  the 
sturdy  trees  of  the  North  have  conquered  a  foothold  on 


the  precipitous  banks,  blending  their  rich  green  with  the 
blue  shadows  of  gorge  and  cliff  and  scenting  the  summer 
breeze  with  their  bracing  fragrance. 

Mightier  even  than  these  precipices.  Cape  Eternity  and 
Cape  Trinity,  farther  up  the  river,  soar  1800  and  1600 
feet  above  sea  level,  greater  than  Gibraltar.  Beside  their 
majestic  walls  the  great  steamer  seems  to  shrink  to  infini¬ 
tesimal  size,  overpowered  by  their  grandeur  and  serenity. 

Cape  Eternity  and  Cape  Trinity  are  part  of  Price  Broth¬ 
ers  leaseholds  from  which  spruce  and  balsam  are  drawn 
for  newsprint.  Farther  up  the  Saguenay  are  the  three 
Price  mills  capable  of  producing  1000  tons  of  newsprint 
daily.  As  a  publisher  on  vacation  in  Quebec,  you  may  well 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Price  mills. 
You  will  see  the  interesting  process  of  manufacturing 
newsprint  and  learn  at  first  hand  how  raw  material,  water 
power,  modern  equipment,  and  unsurpassed  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  are  combined  to  make  Price  Brothers  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  supply  for  all  your  newsprint. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address:  420  Lexington  Avenue 


Orders  Two  6-rol 
for  the  New  Pressroom  ( 


The  Times] 


33  Wood  Unbreakable 
Steel  Printing  Units 


AND 


having  a  daily  n 
of  between  50,000  kt 


A  pressroom  that  is  ’ 
cannot  compete  wit 


Wood  Newspaper  Mm 


501  Fifth  AveijK 
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roll  Wood  Presses 
mof  its  New  York  Plant 

will  have 


AND 


8  Wood  Unbreakable 
Steel  Folding  Units 


y  working  speed 
)  knd  60,000  an  hour 


Lth 


without  WOOD  Units 
one  that  has  them 


d^HiNERY  Corporation 
New  York 
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“REAL  EDITOR  IS  THE  MOST  LONESOME 
MAN  IN  THE  WORLD,”  SOUTHERN  SAYS 


Publisher  of  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  Thinks  Newspaper 
Executive  Should  Keep  Aloof  from  Political  and  Business 
Affiliations — Sees  Power  of  Editorial  Page  Cumulative 


By  EUGENE  D.  RICH 


Ever  since  the  first  day  he  published 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner, 
William  Southern,  Jr.,  has  been  a  cru¬ 
sading  editor.  He 
believes  in  the 
enormous  power 
which  lies  in  the 
printed  word  and, 
even  though  he  is 
the  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  a  small 
city  daily  with  a 
limited  circula¬ 
tion,  he  attempts 
to  exercise  this 
power  as  much 
as  possible  for 
the  good  of  his 
community. 

The  Examiner 


Wm.  Southf«s,  J«. 


is  published  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Kansas  City.  The  Kansas  City  dailies 
also  cover  Independence,  but  Mr.  South¬ 
ern’s  paper  has  worked  itself  into  the 
life  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  benelits  that  the  people  of 
Independence  now  boast  of  can  be  traced 
to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Examiner. 

While  he  has  done  considerable  cru¬ 
sading,  Mr.  Southern  has  always  been 
careful  to  follow  the  teaching  of  an  old- 
time  editor:  “Never  stick  pins  in  people. 
If  you  want  to  go  after  somebody,  use  a 
big  club.  And  also  never  shoot  at  snow¬ 
birds  with  buckshot.” 

This  Missouri  editor  was  born  in  No¬ 
vember,  1864,  in  east  Tennessee,  where 
the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were 
engaging  in  one  of  the  numerous  Civil 
War  skirmishes.  The  small  log  cabin  in 
which  he  was  born  was  near  the  firing 
line. 

He  went  to  Missouri  in  1867  with  his 
parents,  who  two  years  later  moved  to 
independence  which  has  been  his  "home 
town”  ever  since.  Bill  was  a  fair  stu¬ 
dent  in  grade  and  high  school,  but  when 
he '  went  to  college  he  did  not  prosper. 
His  alma  mater,  Westminster  College  of 
Fulton,  Mo.,  will  always  remember  him 
as  the  boy  who  preferred  to  major  in 
baseball. 

Mr.  Southern  spent  his  “cub”  days  on 
the  Independence  Sentinel,  the  Kansas 
City  Times  and  Kansas  City  Star.  He  ro¬ 
tate  in  these  jobs  until  1898  when  he 
started  the  Jackson  Examiner,  a  weekly 
in  Independence.  His  capital  at  the  time 
consist^  of  $200. 

In  May,  IWS,  the  Jackson  Examiner 
became  history  and  in  its  place  was  born 
the  Independence  Daily  Examiner.  That 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association.  Years  later, 
in  1926-7,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Mr. 
Southern  was  on  the  program  at  the 
session  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  in  Honolulu  in  1921  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  session  in  Geneva,  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  1926. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Southern  has 
written  weekly  expositions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series  of  Sunday  School  lessons. 
These  are  1200-word  articles  and  are  syn¬ 
dicated  and  published  in  daily  papers  in 
several  states  and  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Southern  believes  that  a  newspaper 
belongs  to  the  subscribers  who  pay  for  it 
and  that  there  is  in  the  newspaper,  as  in 
human  life,  both  a  material  and  a  spirit¬ 
ual  obligation. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“to  interpret  the  news,  to  point  out  mean¬ 
ings  and  their  effect  upon  the  public,  and 
to  maintain  at  all  times  the  high  ideals, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  life  of  the  nation. 

“The  editorial  page  of  the  newspaper 
is  the  soul  of  the  paper.  It  is  that  part 
of  the  paper  which  carries  the  spiritual 
and  idealistic  messages  which  make  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  newspaper  for  good  in  its 
community  and  nation. 

“Some  newspapers  have  insisted  that 
the  editorial  page  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 


that  it  is  not  read,  that  it  is  a  useless  ex¬ 
pense  ana  has  no  intluence.  These  are  the 
papers  wiHcn  believe  that  a  newspaper  is 
merely  a  purveyor  of  news  and  a  medium 
lor  aUveitising  messages. 

"We  speak  ol  the  'power  of  the  press.’ 
We  like  lor  speakers  to  tell  us  about  the 
power  we  carry  m  our  hands.  But  it 
se-ems  to  me  that  we  should  get  down  to 
bare  bones  and  take  ourselves  apart 
sometimes  and  lace  the  facts. 

1  recognize  lully  that  there  is  an  un¬ 
limited  power  lor  good  in  the  press  of 
this  nation  it  directed  properly,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  we  as  publishers  should  move 
forward  as  one  man  and  bring  our  power 
to  bear  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

1  recognize  also  that  power  remains 
IHiwer  only  when  it  is  used,  and  that  we 
have  power  only  when  we  use  that  great 
force  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

"One  of  our  troubles  as  newspapermen 
has  been  that  we  are  either  Republican 
or  Democrats  rather  than  editors.  We 
are  prone  to  consider  these  policies  lab¬ 
eled  ‘Democratic  good  and  those  labeled 
‘Republican’  bad,  or  vice  versa.  \V  e  ‘be¬ 
long’  to  a  political  party.  When  we 
cease  to  belong  to  a  party,  heart  and 
soul,  we  may  begin  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  power  of  the  press 
means  and  how  to  use  it. 

“1  believe  that  a  newspaper  editor 
should  never  hold  office,  and  1  almost  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  should  not  belong  to  any¬ 
thing,  political  party.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  lodge  or  any  particular  brand  of 
religious  denomination.  The  real  editor 
is  the  most  lonesome  man  in  the  world 
when  he  realizes  his  power  and  deter¬ 
mines  to  use  it  rightly  regardless  of 
personal  or  selfish  considerations. 

‘‘In  our  hands  lies  the  power  to  bring 
to  others  success  or  ruin,  happiness  or 
pain.  We  carry  under  our  control  an 
explosive  power  much  greater  and  much 
more  dangerous  than  T.  N.  T.,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  newspapers  are  like  boys 
playing  with  dynamite.  When  I  see  an 
immediate  response  to  a  suggestion  made 
in  the  hurry  of  the  daily  editorial  grind 
and  realize  that  a  careless  or  ill-con¬ 
sidered  word  may  result  in  widespread 
damage,  1  become  more  and  more  care¬ 
ful  that  this  power  shall  be  used  wisely 
and  carefully  and  always  for  some  good 
purpose.” 

All  of  these  points  Mr.  Southern  be¬ 
lieves  may  be  aided  and  accomplished 
through  the  editorial  page. 

“Character  and  confidence  is  the  power 
of  the  editorial  page  and  it  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  day  or  a  year,”  he  says.  “It 
is  that  steady  confidence  which  is  only 
to  be  had  after  long  years  of  community 
working  together  and  of  good  judgment. 
The  power  of  an  editorial  page  is  cumu¬ 
lative  like  the  power  of  an  advertising 
camiiaign  and  does  not  come  to  those  who 
are  on  one  side  of  a  problem  today  and  on 
the  opposite  side  the  next  issue — it  does 
not  come  to  the  paper  which  becomes 
frightened  at  an  outcry  of  protest  and 
apologizes  and  backs  up  in  response. 
Power  does  not  mean  that  the  paper 
must  win  all  its  fights,  there  is  often  more 
power  and  honor  in  making  a  strong  los¬ 
ing  fight  for  a  good  cause. 

“The  newspaper  which  expects  to  have 
liower  must  have  a  fixed  policy  and  that 
policy  must  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  measured  by 
the  plumb  line  of  righteousness.” 


COPY  PLEASED  RAILROAD 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ordered 
500  copies  of  a  recent  “double  spread”  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
State  Tribune-Leader  jn  w'hich  more 
than  100  Cheyenne  business  men  pledged 
themselves  to  use  the  railroads  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  their  freight.  The  copies 
will  be  framed  and  hung  in  Union  Pacific 
stations. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

A  decade  of  dependability 


SCIENCE  SERVICE  offers  you  ten 
years  of  experience  and  proved 
efficiency  in  the  scientific  news  report 
and  feature  field. 

On  the  far-flung  frontiers  of  science. 
Science  Service  correspondents  discover 
the  new  developments  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  in  laboratories  and 
in  engineering  shops,  in  universities  and 
hospitals. 

Each  day,  telegraph  wires  carry  ex¬ 
clusive,  authoritative  and  interesting 
science  stories  to  client  newspapers. 

Leading  scientists  sponsor  and  aid  our 
science  reporting.  Through  our  con¬ 
tacts  we  have  early  access  to  the  news 
of  science. 

Ten  scientist-writers  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  cover  special  sectors  of  science. 


Write  for  information  and  samples  of  our 
news  report,  the  Daily  Science  News  Bulletin, 
our  Telegraphic  Service,  and  our  features. 
Why  the  Weather,  Science '  Shorts,  Isnt  It 
Odd,  and  Star  Story  Map. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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The  Cost  of  Selling 


Avoid  These: 


SCRIPTS  HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  .  .  .  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU 
OF  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS,  UNC. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  John  E.  Finneran,  diuctor,  230  PARK  AVE.,  New  York  .  Chicago  .  Sak  Francisco  .  Detroit  .  Lot  Ancelrs  .  Atlanta  .  Philaoeltbia  .  Buffalo  .  Dallas 


1  wasteful  rural  scatter- 
ation 

2premiumized  inflated 
circulation 

3  uneconomic  newspaper 
forced  combinations 

A  unbalanced  circulation 


C  high  combination  rates 
^  not  justified  by  sales 
potential 


margins  of  demand  and  focus  on  the  thick 
center.  Aim  your  advertising  at  a  market  — 
don’t  throw  it  at  a  map. 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  offer  the  highest 
concentration  of  circulation  available  in  one 
unit  for  national  advertisers. 


Concentrate  your  advertising  where  greatest 
profit  can  be  made.  Avoid  the  fringes  and 


Advertising  has  a  bigger  job  to  do  in  1931.  Not 
in  years  has  the  elimination  of  waste  been  so 
important.  Make  your  dollars  buy  more  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  more  sales-power  .  .  .  more  profit. 
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Skim  Milk  Markets 

is  Vrohibitive. . . 


To  make  a  Profit,  eliminate 
everything  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  Profit 

Advertising  in  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  is  profitable  national 
advertising  because  it  confines 
your  selling  where  greatest  profit 
can  be  made. 

The  Scripps-Howard  sales  presentation, 
“Where  Selling  Should  Stop”,  is  more 
than  a  sales  talk.  It  is  the  exposition  of 
a  fundamental  Profit-Principle  ...  an  en¬ 
gineering  approach  to  the  sales  problems 
of  today.  This  presentation  will  be 
given— on  invitation— to  any  executive 
or  to  a  group. 

*Scrippa-Howard  Cities  of  Publication  **Standard  A.  B.  C.  areas 


HA  A^O  Scripps-Howard  circula- 
•  tion  is  concentrated  in 

cities.* 

QO  7%  of  Scripps-Howard  circula- 
yyj*"  tion  is  concentrated  in 
profit-areas.  ♦♦ 


NEW  YORK .  World-Telegram 
CLEVELAND  .  .  .  Press 
BALTIMORE  .  .  .  Post 
PITTSBURGH  .  .  .  Press 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  News 
WASHINGTON  .  .  .  Ne^vs 


CINCINNATI  ....  Post 
BUFFALO  ....  Times 
INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  Times 
DENVER  .  Rocky  M t.  News 
TOLEDO  .  .  .  News-Bet 
COVINGTON  .  Kentucky  Post 


COLUMBUS  .  .  .  Citisen 
AKRON  .  .  .  Times-Press 
BIRMINGHAM  .  .  .  Post 
MEMPHIS  .  Press-Scimitar 
HOUSTON  ....  Press 
YOUNGSTOWN  .  Telegram 


— Kentucky  Edition  of  Cincinnati  Post  ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 


FORT  WORTH  .  .  .  Press 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  .  News 
KNOXVILLE  .  Neivs-Sentinel 
EL  PASO  .  .  .  Herald-Post 
SAN  DIEGO  .  ...  Sun 
EVANSVILLE  .  .  .  Press 
New  Mexico  State  Tribune 
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AWAKE  TO  RADIO 

NEWSPAPERDOM  awoke  with  a  start  to  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  communications  fired  at  the 
Associated  Press  and  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  annual  meetings  in  New 
York,  this  week.  The  topic  was  on  the  lips  of  nearly 
every  delegate.  It  brought  out  hot  discussion  at  the 
A.P.  meeting  on  Monday  and  was  referred  to 
A.N.P.A.,  for  action,  that  body  seeking  to  bring  the 
press  associations  and  services  into  line  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  first  publication  news  rights.  The  radio 
committee  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  headed  by  Hzey  Roberts, 
of  St.  Louis  Star,  brought  in  a  sizzling  condemnation 
of  newspaperdom’s  long  denial  of  radio  as  a  com¬ 
petitor,  asserting  that  it  is  indeed  the  “greatest 
competitor’’  newspapers  have  ever  faced.  It  competes 


in  every  department. 

In  regard  to  advertising  the  report  revealed  these 
astonishing  figures :  107  leading  radio  advertisers  cut 
their  newspaper  appropriations  IZyi  per  cent  in  1930 
over  1929,  while  increasing  their  radio  expenditures 
63  per  cent  and  increasing  their  magazine  expenditures 
6.3  per  cent.  This  group  of  advertisers  cut  their 
newspaper  linage  from  nearly  $200,000,000  in  1929  to 
$175,000,000  in  1930.  They  increased  their  radio  time 
expenditures  from  $12,000,000  in  1929  to  nearly 
$20,000,000  in  1930,  not  including  the  cost  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  wire  charges.  The  committee  charged 
that  the  newspaper  has  over-exploited  radio  and  in 
general  the  press  has  hatched  a  chicken  which  now 
wears  the  feathers  of  a  crow. 

The  report  refers  to  the  effort  of  C.  R.  Cummins 
of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  obtain  permits  for  some  267 
stations  in  several  regions,  noting  that,  if  the  petition 
should  attain  an  unlikely  success,  it  would  overturn 
the  entire  radio  structure.  The  A.N.P.A.  represen¬ 
tatives  inform  their  principals  that  no  other  organ¬ 
ization  has  appeared  to  oppose  the  petition,  which, 
aiming  for  the  establishment  of  many  small  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  holds  a  new  potential  peril  for  the 
small -city  daily.  'There  is  no  relief  for  the  publisher 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  will  take  the  departure  from 
its  practice  that  the  Cummins  plan  would  require. 

The  report  assails  radio’s  lack  of  regulation  as 
well  as  short-sighted  nurturing  of  it  by  the  press. 
Especially  its  news  activities  and  free  publicity  are 
condemned.  To  solve  the  radio  problem,  the  report 
truly  says,  newspapermen  must  drop  local  competitive 
spirit  and  come  together  in  fair  co-operation,  facing 
a  common  menace. 

In  other  words,  the  press-radio  honeymoon  adven¬ 
ture  is  all  over.  Editor  &  Publisher,  which  has 
sought  for  more  than  six  years  to  arouse  newspaper 
publishers  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  radio  competi¬ 
tion,  is  gratified  by  the  news  of  the  week.  The  turn 
has  come.  The  free  press  of  this  country  is  too 
valuable  an  instrument  to  be  dragged,  as  it  is  being 
dragged,  by  a  monopolistic  upstart  with  principles 
just  a  trifle  above  those  of  a  circus  or  vaudeville 
promoter. 

Newspapermen  are  talking  about  the  radio  adver¬ 
tising  situation  and  the  news  problem,  but  they  also 
are  thinking  about  radio  as  an  intolerable  communi¬ 
cations  trust,  wholly  un American  in  character.  We 
do  not  forget  the  experiences  of  the  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  in  its  battle  to  make  use  of  a  beneficient  inven¬ 
tion  for  public  service  and  the  successful  battle  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  against  a  local  air  monopoly  is 
still  more  fresh  in  memory.  The  spirit  of  the  free 
press  is  almost  totally  lacking  from  the  radio  picture. 

Some  50  newspapers  own  and  control  local  radio 
stations,  while  some  50  others  have  tie-in  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  some  1,850  newspapers  have  no  radio 
connections.  This  is  a  pity.  If  the  press  of  the 
country  controlled  radio,  it  would  be  a  bird  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  feather.  But  as  a  commercial  monopoly,  devoid 
of  the  spirit  of  democratic  free  press,  radio  presents 
problems  which  cannot  be  denied  and  surely  call  for 
unity  of  action.  Behind  the  maze  of  jazzed  enter¬ 
tainment  is  a  mighty  question  of  public  policy.  That 
matter  will  ultimately  be  settled  at  Washington.  But 
in  the  meantime,  as  the  A.N.P..A.  report  recommends, 
the  press  should  not  lay  itself  out  to  foster  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  news  rival. 


_  Though  attendance  at  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  conventions  xvas  reduced  this  year,  it 
was  a  fine  evidence  of  craft  unity  that  so 
many  dropped  pressing  problems  at  home  to 
give  a  week  for  the  general  good. 


I 


How  is  it  then,  brethren?  when  ye  come  to¬ 
gether,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath 
an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done  unto 
edifying. — 1  Corinthians,  XIV ;  26. 


THE  PATH  AHEAD 

OR  original  forthright  description  of  today’s 
newspaper  situation,  we  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  address  of  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  Editors’  Society  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week.  The  immense  growth  of  the 
press  through  150  years  has,  according  to  Col. 
McCormick,  followed  scientific  discoveries  that 
added  hours  of  reading  leisure  to  the  worker’s  day; 
it  followed  and  fostered  literacy,  until  that  vein 
of  expansion  is  all  but  worked  out,  and  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  lack  of  illiterate  w’orlds  to 
conquer  have  been  added  the  limits  imposed  by 
new  scientific  finds,  as  revolutionary  in  import  as 
those  which  gave  newspapers  their  successive  fil¬ 
lips.  The  great  discoveries  today,  says  the  Chicago 
editor,  are  largely  outside  the  field  of  printed  pub¬ 
lication,  though  there  are  fields  awaiting  explora¬ 
tion  and  known  fields  awaiting  exploitation  within 
the  newspaper  industry. 

The  go-along  idea  has  no  support  from  the 
Chieagoan,  either  in  mechanical  processes  or  in 
editorial  creation.  We  need  better  newsprint,  we 
need  color  printing  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  day, 
we  need  reporting  that  goes  behind  the  handout 
and  takes  the  consequences,  we  need  editing  that 
understands.  The  newspaper  industry  as  now 
constituted  has  a  technique  that  barely  supported 
it  in  flush  times,  and  in  its  years  of  service  it  has 
accumulated  penalties  as  well  as  rewards.  Its  new, 
youthful  competitors  have  still  to  incur  their  penal¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  meantime  their  vigorous  advance 
can  badly  damage  newspapers  that  carry  a  horse 
and  buggy  pace  into  a  motor  age. 

Similar  views  pervaded  several  of  the  addresses 
and  luncheon  talks  of  the  Society.  Straining  al¬ 
ways  at  economic  bonds,  the  editors  manifested  a 
distinct  preference  for  more  than  the  mere  bird- 
dog  chronicle  of  events.  Throughout  the  meeting 
the  serious  character  of  the  day’s  commercial 
tendencies  were  recognized,  now  with  relation  to 
enforced  editorial  economies,  more  often  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  increased  responsibility  they  imposed 
on  the  editorial  staff.  The  philosophy  that  the 
newspaper  is  a  business  was  refuted  by  every 
speaker  and  has  few  adherents  among  the  Society’s 
members.  That  deadly  limitation  will  be  resisted. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  these  earnest  men 
for  their  efforts  to  make  the  schools  of  journalism 
more  useful  and  worthy  adjuncts  to  editorial 
rooms.  Their  quest  for  the  widely  scattered, 
sometimes  contradictory  facts  as  to  what  the  news¬ 
papers  need  and  what  the  schools  can  produce 
seems  scheduled  for  an  early  start.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  not,  like  so  many  other  searches 
for  fact,  remain  that  and  no  more  when  the  facts 
are  at  length  produced.  The  job  merits  a  far 
wider  range  of  support  than  it  has  received  to 
date. 

The  other  major  business  element  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  concerned  the  old  effort  to  give  the  Society 
disciplinary  powers  over  unworthy  members. 
Again  the  directors  are  given  the  task  of  finding  a 
formula  that  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Society 
and  the  profession  without  exposing  members  to 
unjust  perils.  The  need  for  such  a  formula  is 
undeniable,  and  should  not  be  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Its  adoption  will  be  a  fitting  accomplishment 
for  the  Society’s  tenth  birthday  next  year. 

Wrigley  Gum  spent  more  for  advertising 
in  1930  than  ever  before  and  profits  broke  all 
records. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRICE  CUT 

Newsprint  at  a  mill  price  of  $50  per  ton 
slightly  eases  the  tension  under  which  the  vast 
majority  of  newspapers  have  been  operating  in 
the  depressed  period.  The  $5  reduction,  with  a  retro¬ 
active  clause  making  a  $3  cut  effective  from  Jan.  1  to 
April  1,  by  the  companies  associated  in  the  so-called 
Canadian  Newsprint  Institute,  will  unquestionably 
become  general.  The  paper  industry  is  badly  out  of 
gear  and  our  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  over-capitalization  is  now  confirmed  by 
no  less  authority  than  Premier  L.  A.  Taschereau  of 
Quebec.  In  a  published  interview  he  pointed  to  a 
$65,000,000  increase  in  capital  in  Canadian  mills  in 
1929.  The  Canadian  industry,  it  is  stated,  is  now 
running  only  to  50  per  cent  capacity  production.  The 
efforts  to  hold  up  the  price  by  private  agreement  or 
political  intervention  have  been  weak  and  there  has 
been  a  deal  of  undercutting  in  the  market.  Still  lower 
prices  are  a  possibility. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher  the  lower  price 
comes  as  a  welcome  respite  from  intolerable  produc¬ 
tion  expense  in  a  year  that  strains  the  newspaper 
structure,  in  instances,  to  its  foundation.  This  was 
urged  a  year  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  newsprint  price  $5  per  ton.  That  action 
brought  heavy  resistance  from  the  paper  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  claims  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  made  then,  with  the  volunteered  cut 
of  the  present. 

Far-seeing  newspapermen  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
dangers  in  the  present  situation  in  Canada,  though  it 
favors  price  advantage.  The  press  is  dependent  on 
the  newsprint  industry  for  a  continuous  flow  of  raw 
material  of  quality,  and  a  demoralized  condition  in 
that  important  department  is  bound  to  have  ultimate 
evil  effects  on  the  publishing  business.  Over-capital¬ 
ization,  which  Premier  Taschereau  says  amounts  “al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  doom,”  merely  means  a  weight 
of  water  that  publishers  are  dragging,  while  mill 
stockholders  express  disappointment.  Until  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  corrected,  and  newsprint  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  market  at  prices  which  reflect  a  fair  income 
on  fair  capital  investment,  we  can  see  no  end  to 
trouble  for  the  manufacturers  of  newsprint. 


Tough  year,  all  admit,  but  dull  indeed 
would  be  the  one  who  failed  to  catch  an 
overtone  of  optimism  in  the  talk  at  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  convention. 


THE  “OIL  SURVEY”  AGAIN” 

New  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  having  been 
drawn  into  working  with  and  for  Edward 
L.  Bernays  last  year,  now  is  moved  to 
protest  at  the  results.  Letters  sent  by  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  to  Bernays’  client,  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  tell  the  story  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

Following  criticism  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  misleading  publicity  sent  out  in  the  name  of 
the  University,  it  seems  to  have  become  evident, 
even  to  the  official  investigators,  that  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  name  had  been  used  to  cover  a  surprise 
attack  on  commercial  rivals.  One  may  wonder 
why  some  suspicion  of  this  did  not  dawn  on  the 
director  of  the  University’s  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  when  he  per¬ 
mitted  Bernays  to  suggest,  finance,  and  outline  the 
“survey.” 

Editor  &  Publisher,  of  course,  is  not  concerned 
with  the  basic  question  in  controversy — it  is 
nothing  to  us  whether  Pennsylvania  oil  is  better 
than  other  oil  for  automobile  engines.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  attempt  to  grab  free  newspaper 
space  for  pseudo-scientific  material  designed  to 
injure  one  set  of  business  men — and  advertisers — 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  what  we  most  ob¬ 
ject  to  in  this  case  is  the  use  of  a  university’s  name 
as  the  lever  for  crowding  such  items  into  the  news 
columns. 

In  the  interest  of  its  own  self-respect.  New 
York  University  should  issue  a  public  apology  in 
this  case,  and  send  it  to  all  the  newspapers  that 
received  the  original  “news”  releases.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  lectures  by  Bernays  on  how  to  be 
a  public  relations  counselor,  it  might  well  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  private  course  for  Dr.  Haney  and  his 
associates  on  how  to  avoid  one. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Robert  P.  HOLLIDAY,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
recently  visited  southern  California. 
While  in  the  Los  Angeles  section  he 
called  at  the  plant  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook,  of  which  he  formerly 
was  publisher. 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  editor,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American,  spoke 
April  17  at  a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Credit 
Association,  Mena,  Ark. 

Lotus  H.  Loudon,  publisher  of  the 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  as  exalted  ruler  of  his  Elks  lodge. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Anaheim 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of 
the  Orange  County  Valencia  Orange 
Show. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was  toastmaster 
at  a  banquet  held  in  Hotel  Pantlind 
April  15  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Michigan. 

John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  lectured  last  Sunday 
evening  in  Trinity  church,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  “Science  and  Religion,  not 
Science  or  Religion.” 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher,  Morrilton 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  delivered  the  address 
April  20  at  the  publications  banquet  at 
Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Nelson  E.  DOIXtE,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribute,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  their  first  child. 
She  has  been  named  Nancy  Ann  Dodge. 

A.  J.  Norris  Hill  has  been  appointed 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  representa¬ 
tive  in  San  Francisco. 

Leo  M.  Kennett,  manager  of  WSBT, 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s  broad¬ 
casting  station,  who  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  business  connected  with  the 
Tribune’s  radio  interests,  has  returned. 

Oron  Kelley,  for  many  years  owner  of 
the  Spearman  (Tex.)  {Reporter  and  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  the  paper  after  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Nunn-Warren  Publishing 
Company  has  resigned  as  manager,  j. 
Dave  Cameron,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Childress  (Tex.)  Daily 
Index,  succeeds  him. 

(jcrard  French,  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  is  seriously  ill 
in  a  local  hospital. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TAMES  PRATT  BICKET,  managing 
J  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bicket,  is  on 
a  tour  of  the  Southwest.  He  visited 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  Carlsbad,  N.  M., 
recently. 

Zephaniah  W.  Pease,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ne7v  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Old  Dart¬ 
mouth  Society  of  New  Bedford  last  week. 

W.  W.  Whipple,  managing  editor  of 
the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Kiwanis  club  in  that  city  last 
week. 

Howard  Kemp,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  feature  writer,  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  gas  developments  in  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  fields  in  southern  New  York 
State,  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  west¬ 
ern  central  New  York. 

(Tharles  Cole  and  Frederick  A.  Storm. 
Rochester  Democrat  &•  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union  political  writers,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Albany  on  adjournment  of 
the  state  legislature. 

W.  A.  Hurrel,  former  editor  of  the 
Bloomdale  (O.)  Derrick,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  in  which  his  left  leg 
was  amputated. 

W.  J.  Moyer  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
former  city  ^itor  of  the  Canton  Daily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Moyer,  spent  the  past 
week-end  in  Canton. 

Harry  G.  Baker  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
formerly  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Rost,  and_  Mrs.  Baker,  were  called  to 
Kansas  City  last  week  by  the  serious 
illness  of  Mrs.  Baker’s  mother. 


Henry  W.  Loesch,  news  editor.  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette,  until  recently 
sports  editor,  was  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
April  14  for  the  Southern  Association 
opening  game  between  Little  Rock  and 
Memphis. 

James  H.  Newton  has  resigned  from 
the  Sunday  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

Miss  Estelle  Lowitz  of  the  travel 
bureau  department,  Pittsburgh  Press,  has 
left  on  a  trip  to  South  America  making 
the  trip  via  airplane  and  steamer  down 
the  west  coast. 

Daniel  N.  Pickering,  feature  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  long  illness. 

Archie  Baley,  radio  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
resigned  to  become  assistant  publicity 
director  of  Omaha  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  editor  of  the  chamber’s 
monthly  magazine.  Baley  was  succeeded 
at  the  World-Herald  by  Glen  Wright, 
formerly  with  the  Panama  City 
American. 

Bob  Becker,  outdoor  writer  of  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  talk  at  the  annual  west 
side  rally  of  scouts,  leaders  and  parents 
April  27, 

George  Dodge,  telegraph  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Ne7vs.  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  trip  to  Mexico. 

Harold  C.  Auer,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  formerly  state  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  visited  relatives 
in  Grand  Rapids  April  18  and  19. 

K.  J.  Nuzum,  cartoonist  for  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  gave  a 
chalk  talk  recently  before  the  local 
American  Legion  Post. 

Stephen  L.  Briggs,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle  rewrite  man,  has 
gone  to  lola  Sanitorium,  Rochester,  to  re¬ 
cover  from  an  illness. 

Johnston  Copelin,  Chicago  Daily  News 
copyreader,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
St.  Louis. 

Francis  H.  McAllister,  formerly  of 
New  York  American  and  the  Boston 
Traveler,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Thomas  H.  Moodie  of  Minneapolis,  has 
taken  S.  T.  Westdal’s  place  as  editor  of 
the  Williston  (N.  D.)  Herald.  Harry  E. 
Polk,  Havre,  Mont.,  president  of  the 
company,  has  returned  to  Williston. 

Gwylim  Watkins,  music  critic  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
Neivs  has  returned  from  Miami,  where 
he  spent  a  vacation. 

Miss_  Marjorie  Elaine  Porter,  former 
club  editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
appointed  society  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich)  Eccentric,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Detroit  suburb,  to  succeed 
Miss  Marge  Hall. 

Luther  Southworth,  reporter  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  Arkansas,  made 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


JOHN  McMULLE!J,  editor  of  the  El- 
linwood  (Kan.)  Leader,  weekly,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  State  Re¬ 
formatory  in 
Hutchinson,  be¬ 
gan  his  new  dut¬ 
ies  April  1. 

Mr.  McMullen, 
who  is  49  years 
old,  has  been  40 
years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  small 
boy.  He  has  been 
a  Kansas  editor 
for  20  years.  He 
launched  the 
Great  Bend 
Weekly  D  emo- 
crat  in  1911  which  later  became  the 
Daily  Democrat  and  was  merged  with 
the  Great  Bend  Tribune.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  this  enterprise  until  1925  when 
he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  bought 
the  Ellinwood  paper.  He  had  previously 
owned  the  weekly  from  1910  to  1913. 

His  sons  and  daughters  now  have 
charge  of  the  paper.  His  daughter.  Ruth, 
a  graduate  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
is  local  editor  and  in  charge.  A  son, 
Lloyd,  now  in  college  at  Emporia,  will 
soon  return  to  help.  Two  other  childre^i, 
Duayne  and  Lorraine,  are  also  in  college. 


for  the  Press-Scimitar,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group,  and  NEA. 

Enoch  Johnson,  criminal  courts  re¬ 
porter,  Chicago  Daily  News,  js  to  marry 
Bertha  Thompson  of  Washington,  la., 
.\pril  25.  Eriends  in  Chicago  newspaper 
circles  and  the  editorial  staff  of  the  News 
conducted  a  bachelor  dinner  in  Johnson’s 
honor  April  20,  in  the  Press  Club. 

Miss  Geraldine  V'on  Gal  has  become 
society  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  succeeding  the  late  Dorothy  I.  Git- 
lin.  Miss  Grace  Hornyak  has  joined  the 
Post  staff  as  assistant  to  Miss  Von  Gal, 
who  was  formerly  of  the  Sunday  Post 
staff. 

H.  Howe  Bancroft,  grandson  of  the 
late  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  California 
historian,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun. 

Joe  Levitt,  city  editor,  Memphis  Ei’en- 
iiig  .Appeal,  and  Mrs.  Levitt,  are  parents 
of  a  son,  born  April  10. 

Prank  Purcell  has  left  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  to  go  to 
Baltimore. 

Alphonse  J.  Sigl,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  radio  editor,  news  broadcaster  and 
columnist,  has  returned  from  a  brief 
vacation  in  Philadelphia. 

A1  Wilson,  veteran  in  Tennessee 
journalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


John  McMullen 


An  Interesting  Newspaper 

in  1931  MUST  have  good  features. 

— of  course,  any  features  will  do — to  fill  space  .  .  .  but  filling 
space  isn’t  the  big  problem  of  most  newspapers  today. 

To  give  your  paper  greater  reader  interest  than  your  com¬ 
petitor’s  paper  .  .  .  how  about 

Will  Rogers 

Roe  Fulkerson 

Bungle  Family 

Zoe  Beckley 

Albert  Payson  Terhune 

O.  O.  McIntyre 

or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  star  features? 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  BUILDING  Chaelbs  V.  McAdam 

Preident  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  General  Manager 


NOW  ALL 
IN  ON^FAMILY 

ELLA  CINDERS  ^  strip 
and  page  by  Bill  Conselman 
and  CharUe  Plumb  .  .  . 

JOE  JINKS  strip 
and  page  by  Vic  Forsythe, 
along  with  Forsythe’s 

I  weekly  ^  DIVOT 

I 

!  DIGGERS  .  .  .  TARZAN 
j  strip  and  page  ^  by 
I  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  .  .  . 
THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE 

j  K I  D  s  ^^59 

Dirks  .  .  .  MR.  AND 

MRS.  BEANS  and  BUCKY 
AND  HIS  PALS 
page  by  Robert  L.  Dickey 
.  . .  FRITZI  RITZ  ^  strip 
and  page  by  Ernie  Bush- 
miller  .  .  .  The  man  and 


wife  of  CAN  YOU  BEAT 


IT? 


by  Maurice 


Ketten  .  .  .  BENNY 

by  J.  Carver  Pusey  .  .  . 
LOOY  DOT  DOPE 


by  John  Devlin  .  .  . 

’  YOUNG  BUFFALO 

'  BILL  by  Harry  O’Neill 
I  .  .  .  LITTLE  MARY 
MIXUP  by  Brinkerhoff. 


UNITED  FEATURES 

united  feature  syndicate- 
metropolitan  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE- 
WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 
220  Kant  42nd  Ht.,  Hulte  1110, 
New  York 
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Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
as  reporter. 

Josephine  Mullen,  society  editor  oi  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle,  who  underwent 
an  operation  in  November,  is  back  at 
her  desk.  Ruth  Harrington  handled  the 
society  department  during  Miss  Mullen’s 
absence. 

Thomas  Abemethy  has  been  made  city 
hall  reporter  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press. 

George  B.  Waters,  staff  writer  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  spoke  before  the 
Houston  High  School  Press  Association 
conference  last  week. 

Larry  Desautels,  assistant  sports  editor. 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  again  this 
year  will  manage  a  league  diamond  ball 
team.  In  1930  his  team  won  a  league 
championship. 

Elliott  De  Forest,  courthouse  reporter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has  re- 
sum^  his  work  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  During  his  absence  the  beat  was 
handled  by  Adrian  J.  Berkowitz,  for 
four  years  with  the  Elisabeth  (N.J.) 
Journal. 

T.  L.  Wirts  is  now  covering  the  police 
beat  on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  J.  Lester  Cargill,  formerly  on 
police  has  been  transferred  to  city  hall, 
succeeding  Donald  J.  Meath,  resigned. 

Charles  F.  Greene,  Bridgeport  post¬ 
master  during  the  Wilson  administration, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Bridgeport'  (Conn.)  Post. 

Luther  Harrison,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  was 
the  chief  speaker  April  18  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  college  division  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at 
Petit  Jean,  Ark. 

George  Sturm,  who  has  been  with  the 
Leesburg  (O.)  Citizen  for  several  years, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Lexing¬ 
ton  (O.)  Tribune. 


Si  I  Month! 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dia- 
tribution 

Dee.  31,  1930 . 

10.403 

11,417 

•  1929 . 

10.180 

11. .564 

•  1928 . 

8.967 

10.019 

*  1927 . 

8.220 

9,646 

•  1926 . 

7,014 

7.966 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T>  USSELL  BALSINGER,  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Free  Press, 
has  purchased  the  Peebles  (O.)  Weekly 
Press. 

J.  Lindsey  Nunn  has  bought  the 
Raton  (N.M.)  Gazette  from  J.  Waldo 
Hall.  Gallup  (N.Mex.)  Independent  has 
absorbed  the  Herald,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  same  city  by  Qy  Ely. 

Garland  (Tex.)  News  has  been  sold 
by  W.  A.  Holford  to  W.  H.  Bradfield  of 
Dallas. 

Dorrel  P.  Jones  has  purchased  the 
Olton  (Tex.)  Enterprise  from  George 
Smith. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  for  49  years  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Sierra  County 
Advocate,  published  at  Hot  Springs, 
N.  M.  has  sold  the  paper  to  J.  M.  Mc- 
Math,  of  Las  Vegas. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

A  VERNON  CROOP,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  reporter  and 
former  state  editor,  to  Miss  Florence  M. 
Smith,  daughter  of  George  F.  Smith  of 
Los  Angeles,  recently.  The  couple  made 
a  brief  honeymoon  trip  to  Canada. 

Harry  P.  Hache,  of  the  sports  staff, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Lucille  Adelle  Hoesley. 

Max  R.  Grossman  of  Malden,  Mass., 
instructor  in  journalism  at  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  Miss  Manya  Kaufman  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  recently. 

William  A.  Huggins,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  to  Miss 
Evelyn  W.  Dixon,  at  Yuma,  Ariz., 
recently. 


The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ’’A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Q  OSTON  HERALD,  annual  spring 
real  estate  review,  12  pages,  Easter 
Day  in  the  Churches,  edited  by  Marion 
Gillespie  Perkins,  April  4. 

Boston  Post,  spring  real  estate  section, 
10  pages,  April  12. 

Tzvo  Rivers  (Wis.)  Reporter  and 
Chronicle,  32-page  special  edition  April 
IS,  commemorating  the  dedication  of  the 
T.  E.  Hamilton  Community  House,  a 
$250,000  edifice  presented  to  the  city  by 
the  founder  of  the  Hamilton  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.,  makers  of  printers’  equip¬ 
ment  and  wood  type. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  special 
edition  celebrating  first  operation  of  new 
high  speed  Scott  presses. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  10-page  sec¬ 
tion  on  Easter  services  in  the  churches, 
April  4. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

JOHN  GALELLA,  president  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Newspaper  Men’s  Clup.  ad¬ 
dressed  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Thursday 
Night  Supper  Club  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  on 
“Mussolini  and  Fascisti.’’ 

Boston  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  held  its  annual  meeting  last 
week  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Officers  elected  were  Leo  E.  Monks, 
president;  Joseph  P.  Donovan,  vice- 
president;  Fred  A.  Williams,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Floyd  B.  Nichols,  managing  editor  of 
the  Copper  Farm  Press,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  weekly  luncheon  on  April 
14  of  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  His  theme 
was,  “The  Business  and  Agricultural 
Outlook  for  1931.’’ 

Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict  Newspaper  Association  was  held 
Saturday,  April  18,  in  Sandusky,  O. 
Clarence  Heller,  editor  of  the  Huron 
(O.)  Reporter,  is  president. 

Gfxirgia  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Henry  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  May  8. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

N.  PAGE,  typesetter  for  Memphis 
”  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Memphis  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  11.  Otiiers  elected 
are :  Ben  Sawtelle,  vice-president ; 

Howard  Grant,  secretary-treasurer ; 
Henry  Hanson,  recording  secretary. 

Harry  Miller,  pressman  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Newspaper  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  24.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Ed  Samuels. 

Harry  Miller,  mechanical  department, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  was 
April  6  elected  president  of  Newspaper 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  24.  He  succeeded 
the  late  Edward  Sullivan. 

Lee  Maurer,  head  of  the  engraving 
department  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  and  Mrs.  Maurer  are  the 
parents  of  a  ten-pound  son. 


SCHOOLS 

pi  KAPPA  THETA,  honorary  jour- 
nalistic  fraternity,  has  been  organized 
by  the  department  of  journalism  of 
Howard  Ciollege,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Harry  Bertram  Cohen  is  president. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalism  fraternity,  sponsored  the  an¬ 
nual  University  stage  production,  Flick- 
ertail  Follies,  April  13  to  15. 

A  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  honorary  and  professional  organi¬ 
zation  for  women  in  journalism,  will  be 
installed  at  New  York  University  next 
month.  Ruby  A.  Black.  Washington 
newspaper  woman  and  national  president 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  will  install  the 
chapter. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Construction  of  a  new  plant  for 
the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazettc 
was  started  this  week.  It  will  be  two 
stories  high,  1(X)  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

YISALIA  (Cal.)  VISALIAN,  weekly 
'  made  its  appearance  March  13.  Floyd 
Byrnes  and  Hans  O.  Paulson,  with  the 
Visalia  Delta  before  its  consolidation 
with  the  Visalia  Times,  are  in  charge  of 
the  new  paper. 


PUBLISHER  IS  ROBBED 
CLOTHES  SET  AFIRE 

Thieves  Stab  and  Beat  George  H. 
Guerin  of  Union  (N.J.) 
Local  Press— Will 
Recover 


After  sprinkling  the  clothing  of 
George  H.  Guerin,  publisher  of  the 
Union  (N.J.)  Local  Press  with  kero¬ 
sene,  two  robbers  who  had  stabbed  and 
beaten  him  into  subjection  and  then 
stolen  $490  from  his  pockets,  lit  a  match 
and  made  a  human  torch  of  him  before 
escaping  from  the  newspaper’s  office  in 
the  early  morning,  April  18. 

Guerin  recovered  consciousness  long 
enough  to  upset  the  contents  of  a  nearby 
fire  extinguisher  over  himself,  putting 
out  the  flames  which  were  spreading 
from  the  lower  part  of  his  body  toward 
his  face. 

He  had  lain  unconscious  on  the  floor 
of  his  plant  at  Morris  and  Burnett  ave¬ 
nues  for  four  hours  before  the  attack 
was  discovered  by  a  passerby,  M.  J. 
Reidy  of  Springfield,  at  6  a.  m.  Reidy 
summoned  the  police,  who  found  Guerin 
lying  in  the  acid  of  the  fire  extinguisher, 
which  had  burned  his  face  and  hands. 
He  had  suffered  three  stab  wounds,  two 
in  the  abdomen  and  one  in  the  leg,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  burned. 

All  around  the  office  were  signs  of  a 
struggle  he  had  had  with  his  assailants 
— a  window  was  broken,  desks  were 
overturned,  the  telephone  ripped  from 
the  wall  and  papers  were  scattered  about. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  at 
the  Elizabeth  General  Hospital,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  told  the  police  that  the  robbers 
had  set  him  afire  in  resentment  over 
finding  an  honorary  police  badge  pinned 
inside  his  coat. 

“So  you’re  a  detective,  are  you? 
This  is  what  we  do  with  detectives,” 
they  told  him,  he  said.  They  had  stabbed 
him,  he  said,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
they  found  in  a  desk,  (juerin,  who  is 
41  years  old  and  lives  with  his  wife 
across  the  street  from  the  plant  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  he  founded  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  will  probably  recover, 
it  was  said  at  the  hospital. 


MAGAZINE  OFFICERS  NAMED 

The  board  of  directors  of  Distribution 
and  Warehousing,  New  York,  meeting 
April  14,  re-elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Andrew  K.  Murray,  business 
manager  of  Distribution  and  Warehous¬ 
ing;  vice-president,  Kent  B.  Stiles,  edi¬ 
tor;  secretary,  Harry  S.  Webster,  Jr., 
assistant  business  manager ;  treasurer, 
E.  P.  Beebe,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Iron  Age  Publishing  Co. ;  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Margaret  M. 
Goldschmidt. 


EATON  GOES  TO  CALIFORNIA 

G.  S.  Trevillian  D.  Eaton,  formerly 
city  editor  of  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  in  recent  years  a  Nezvs  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  been  in¬ 
disposed  several  months.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  children.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  New  York  several  years. 


HERALD  TRIBUNE  CHANGES 

Bronson  Winthrop  Griscom  of  the 
classified  department.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  financial  advertising  department. 
Thomas  Colville,  also  of  the  classified 
department,  has  been  transferred  to 
automobile  display. 


LAWRENCE  IS  CLUB  GUEST 

David  Lawrence  president  and  editor 
of  United  .’States  Daily,  will  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Advertising 
Gub  of  New  York  on  Wednesday, 
April  29.  He  will  speak  on  “Lwking 
Ahead  in  Government  and  Business.” 


SON  TO  F.  A.  SCHMITTS 

Frank  A.  Schmitt,  chief  statistician 
of  .VcK’  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Schmitt,  are  parents  of  a  son,  Frank,  Jr., 
born  April  13. 
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Look  before  or  youll 

I  The  Sayings  of 


find  yourself  behind 

Poor  Rickard  II 


‘^An  Almanack” 

showing  how  you  can  modernize  your  composing  room 
and  foundry  with  electrically  heated  equipment 


Every  electrically  heated  line-casting  machine 
made  by  the  Intertype  Corporation  is  equipped 
with  three  G-E  “Spots  of  Heat”  (localized 
electric  heating  units). 


Every  Elrod  made  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company  is  equipped  with  six  G-E  “Spots  of 
Heat”  in  three  different  types. 


Every  stereotype  furnace  made  by  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  and  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  can  be  quickly 
and  economically  fitted  with  electric  heat 
through  the  services  of  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


Every  scorcher  made  by  Speed  Products  Co., 
and  Wood-Flong  Co.  is  equipped  with  G-E 
“Spots  of  Heat.” 


Every  repigging  furnace  ordered  from  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Engineering  Co.  and  A.  W.  Channing, 
Inc.  can  be  obtained  with  built-in  G-E  “Spots 
of  Heat” — and  all  existing  fuel-fired  furnaces 
of  these  types  can  be  quickly  electrified  with 
G-E  “Spots  of  Heat.” 


Every  melting  pot  used  for  flat  casting  can  be 
electrified  simply  by  inserting  G-E  “Spots  of 
Heat”  with  the  aid  of  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


I' 


fl*  ^ 

V  units  ustd 


Tht  thru  G-E  heating  units 
used  in  Inttrtype  machines 


Tht  three  types  ef  G-E  heating 
units  ustd  in  the  Elred 


Tht  famous  G-E  stereotype  unit,  now 
used  in  169  furnaces  owned  by  HI 
newspapers  distributed  over  29  states 


Two  types  of  G-E  heating 
omits  ustd  in  the  most 
popular  electric  scorchers 


M  The  I 
Mot, 

\ 


rhe  type  of  G-E  omits  ustd  in  tht 
Monarch  and  Channing  furnaces 


Two  types  of  G-E  omits  c 
applied  to  flat-casting  ft 


(//  commonly 
mg  furnaces 

% 


A  penny  spent  to-day  in  modernizing  your  composing  room  and  foundry 
with  G-E  Electric  Heat  will  be  worth  ten  pennies  spent  to-morrow.  Ask 
your  equipment  manufacturer  or  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office. 


GENERAL 


•  570.156 

ELECTRIC 


Sales  and  engineering  service  in  principal  cities 


V 


90 
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DALLAS  NEWS  REFUSING 
OIL  STOCK  COPY 


Printed  Annonncement  States  Policy 
Was  Adopted  to  Protect  In* 
Testing  Public  from  Mis¬ 
representation 


The  Dallas  News,  which  during  a  pre¬ 
vious  oil  boom  is  said  to  have  rejected 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  oil  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  offered  the  paper,  has 
adopted  a  similar  policy  now  that  East 
Texas  is  in  the  throes  of  another  oil 
boom. 

“The  News,”  says  its  published  an¬ 
nouncement,  “continues  to  maintain  its 
settled  policy  in  regard  to  advertising  in 
oil  promotion,  oil  stocks  and  oil  leases. 

“Because  advertising  in  this  news¬ 
paper  is  actually  accepted  at  face  value, 
the  News  feels  that  it  owes  especial  cpe 
not  to  participate  in  possible  misleading 
of  the  investing  public. 

“The  uninformed  often  make  small  in¬ 
vestment  purchases  on  the  mere  basis 
of  faith  in  the  News’  advertising.  All 
oil  investment  involving  future  discovery, 
whether  it  is  honest  or  not,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  gamble  that  may  turn  out  well  or 
ill.  In  refusing  to  accept  oil  promotion 
and  stock  advertising,  the  News  feels 
that  it  is  refraining  from  encouraging 
investments  too  often  made  without  care¬ 
ful  investigation. 

“In  enforcing  this  rule  the  News  some¬ 
times  bars  honest  advertising,  but  like¬ 
wise  at  times  it  protects  its  readers 
against  the  purely  speculative  or  the 
fraudulent. 

"For  those  reasons  the  News  will  not 
accept  any  advertisements  of  oil  promo¬ 
tion  nature  or  offering  oil  stock  for  sale. 

“The  News  will  accept  classified  and 
display  advertising  of  royalty  and  of 
bona  fide  leases  and  fee  in  land  of  con¬ 
siderable  acreage.  The  exception  is  made 
because  of  the  conviction  that  in  invest¬ 
ment  of  large  amounts,  the  purchaser 
will  go  behind  the  advertisement — he  will 
investigate  the  facts  and  use  his  own 
judement. 

“Under  no  circumstances,  however, 
w'ill  the  News  accept  this  advertising 
where  wild  promises  or  extravagant 
statements  are  made,  nor  will  it  print 
in  such  advertising  statements  of  facts 
the  advertiser  cannot  substantiate.” 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ajn  ft  Son.  Inc.,  W.  W'nohlnirton 
Square,  Philadelphia.  Will  make  ap  Ilata  dur¬ 
ing:  May  and  June  nalnr  newapapera.  maarazlnea. 
and  trade  papera  on  Rooheater  Cheek  Writer 
Clearlnir  Hmiae.  Ine.,  Rooheater,  N.  T.,  mtnn- 
faotnrera  of  checkwrltera. 

Rattan,  Barton,  Dnntine  ft  Oabon,  S32  Booth 
MIehlican  avenue.  Chicago.  la  addlnq  towna 
to  the  Hat  on  Servel  Salea  Company,  Erana- 
vllle,  Indiana  and  New  York  City. 

Dyer-Entinrer  Company,  8  South  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  la  now  placing  the  account 
of  Albert  Plcklnaon  Seed  Company,  Chicago. 

Oraon-Fniton-Onnningham  Company,  860  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Will  make  up  Ilata 
during  May  and  October  nalng  newapapera. 
magazinea.  and  trade  papera  on  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Company,  Kalamazoo,  manufactnrera  of 
Btovea  and  fumacea.  • 

Henri  Hurat  ft  XcDoneld.  88  Eaat  Waahing- 
ton  atreet,  Chicago.  la  adding  a  few  towna 
to  the  Hat  on  Weatington  Ref rigera torn.  Weat- 
Inghoiiae  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Manafleld,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Kantor  ft  Son*  Oompeny,  880  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  Hate 
during  Majr  and  December  nalng  newapapera, 
and  magazinea  on  the  Modart  Company,  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Michigan,  maniifacturera  of  foundation 
garmenta,  coraeta,  girdlea,  braaalerea,  ban¬ 
deaux,  etc. 

Klau-Van-Pleteraon-l>nnlap-Aaaoeiatea.  Ino..  744 
North  Fourth  atreet,  Milwaukee.  Win.  Will 
make  up  Ilata  during  the  month  of  May,  uaing 
magazinea,  trade  papera  and  farm  papera  on 
narley-Davldaon  Motor  Company,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturera  of  motorcyclea,  aide  cara  and 
package  trticka. 

McOann-Erickaon,  tno.,  010  Sonth  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Hay  do  aome  newapaper  ad¬ 
vertizing  on  the  Red  Cherry  Inatitnte,  Chicago. 

Xatteaon.  Fogarty  ft  Jordan.  367  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  la  leaning  contracta  to 
nen-apa|>era  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul  Mlnneaota. 

Merkle  Broom  Company,  Parla.  III.  la  lean¬ 
ing  email  ordera  direct  to  newapaiiera. 

M.  Gian  Miller,  8  Sonth  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Secured  the  account  of  Dry  Zero  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  manufactnrera  of  Inaulatlon. 

WiUiama  and  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  la  laaulng  contracta  to  newa¬ 
papera  on  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  ft 
Pacific  railway. 


JOINS  ALBERT  FRANK  A.  CO. 

Robert  T.  Tate,  for  the  i»st  three 
years  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
ply  and  previous  to  that  time  with 
Proctor  &  Collier  Company,  Cincinnati, 
has  joined  Albert  Frank  &  Co.  Mr. 
Tate  was  at  one  time  with  the  Evans- 
Winter-Hebb  Company  in  Detroit,  and 
was  previously  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 


CONOVER  COMPANY  APPOINTED 

S.  A.  Conover  Company,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pet- 
tingell-Andrews  Company  of  that  city, 
to  handle  its  advertising  account.  News¬ 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 
This  agency  has  been  also  been  chosen 
by  the  Charles  N.  Miller  Company,  candy 
manufacturers  of  Boston,  to  conduct  its 
advertising. 


ALDEN  ACCOUNT  TO  BROWN 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency  of 
Chicago  is  placing  the  campaign  of  John 
Alden  Company,  also  of  Chicago. 
National  magazines  and  newspapers  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  country  will  be  used. 


MICHIGAN  ACCOUNTS  PLACED 


Five  Industrial  Firms  Name  Two 
Agencies  to  Place  Copy 

Five  Michigan  industrial  concerns 
placed  advertising  contracts  with  two 
agencies,  April  14. 

The  Vento  Steel  Sash  company  and 
A.  A.  Clark  company,  both  of  Muske¬ 
gon  and  the  Corduroy  Tire  company  and 
the  Blackmer  Rotary  Pump  company, 
both  of  Grand  Rapids,  have  retained  the 
Stevens,  Palmer  &  Stevens  agency,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  as  advertising  counsel. 

Stow-Davis  Furniture  company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  which  for  half  a  century 
has  supplied  furnishings  for  executive 
office  of  banks,  trust  companies,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  institutions  has  retained  George 
Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
counsel,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Joseph  McCargar,  president  of  the 
company.  Contact  between  the  furniture 
company  and  the  Phelps  organization  is 
to  be  handled  by  Oliver  A.  Wallace, 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Grand  Rapids 
office.  Joseph  Stevens  is  president  of 
the  agency  bearing  his  name. 


DRESS  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

Fifth  Avenue  Modes,  of  74  Fifth 
Avenue,  specialists  in  semi-finished 
dresses,  have  named  Kerr,  McCarthy  & 
Roberts,  Inc.,  of  10  East  40th  street,  to 
direct  their  advertising  account.  Maga¬ 
zines  will  be  the  chief  medium  for  the 
new  copy.  The  schedule  is  being  pre- 
pared  for  September  opening.  At  the 
same  time,  Kerr,  McCarthy  &  Roberts 
are  preparing  their  fall  schedules  for 
other  accounts,  including  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  American 
South  African  Line,  and  the  Homestead 
Hotel  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


PLACING  INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Old  Line  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  with  home  offices  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  recently  appointed  Klau-Van 
Pieterson-Dunlap-Associates,  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  counsel.  Newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  and  farm  papers  will  be  used. 


NEW  INGALLS  CLIENT 

Ingalls-Advertising  of  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  account  of  tlK 
Royal  Electric  Company  of  Chelsea. 


To  Publishers,  Editors  and  Advertising  Managers. 


YOUR  Advertiser,  your  prospect  has  only  a  casual  interest  in  your  circulation,  your  statis¬ 
tics.  He  wants  assured  results.  You  can  give  him  no  assurance  at  all.  He  knows  he  is 
buying  into  a  fog — with  possibly  the  only  return  for  his  venture  a  coating  of  moisture.  In 
direct  mail  his  message  is  sure  to  reach  a  reader,  a  prospect — a  buyer.  Then  too,  he  is  not 
sharing,  in  a  sense  paying  in  part  for,  the  publicity  of  a  Rival  (perhaps  in  the  same  issue) 
with  better  copy,  for  goods  of  less  merit  than  his  own. 

Newapmper  men,  from  Publisher  end  Editor  to  Solicitor,  inexperienced  in  buying  and  selling  commodities, 
know  little  or  nothing  about  consistent,  convincing  copy.  Supply  your  staff,  your  office  force,  above  all  your 
solicitors,  with  these  two  books.  Urge  them  to  read  and  often  re-read  them.  They  will  then  be  able  to 
say  something,  suggest  something — sell  more  space.  Moreover,  they  will  ever  be  welcomed  to  the  sanctum, 
the  confidence,  the  friendship  of  busy  men. 

**GOD,  ART  AND  SCIENCE  HATE  A  LIE.** 

Advertising  is  the  art,  the  science — the  culture  of  salesmanship.  True  salesmanship  invariably  makes 
for  an  exchange  of  values — nothing  more.  If  there  is  no  interchange  of  values — then  one  of  the  principles 
is  a  swindler! 

WINNING  AND  HOLDING 
—IN  ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

By  S.  K.  WILSON 

Copy  Director  of  The  Erickson  Company 


Price  $2.50 

...  This  important  book  is  about  Copy.  Copy  is  the 
guts  of  advertising.  The  author  is  a  master  craftsman 
in  copy  and  writes  socially.  ...  This  book  establishes 
advertising’s  high  place  as  does  no  other  book  I  have  seen. 
You’ll  learn  much  from  it. 

“GROUCHO” 

The  Philosopher  of  Printer’s  Ink. 

Every  advertising  solicitor  should  own  and  read  this  book. 
Knowing  more  about  advertising  copy  and  being  able  to 
discuss  copy  intelligently  with  prospects  will  enable  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  to  sell  more  space.  All  advertising  managers 
should  furnish  each  one  of  their  solicitors  with  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  book. 

CHALMERS  U  PANCOAST 


Postpaid  $2.60 

Sales  managers  and  salesmen  should  read  it.  I  know  some 
men  I  would  like  to  have  read  Chapter  XII— "Sales  Experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Copy  Writer.”  Maybe  we  would  hear  and  read 
more  about  salesmen  and  sales  cultivation,  instead  of 
merchandising  and  sales  contacts. 

HENRY  SIMLER 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co, 

Here  is  one  book  I  am  asking  all  my  students  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Copy  to  read. 

GEORGE  B.  HOTCHKISS 
Professor  of  Marketing 
New  York  University 

I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  the  psychology  of  advertising 
but  this  book  makes  interesting  reading. 

JOHN  ERSKINE 


THE  SWORD-ARM 
OF  BUSINESS 

By 

THEODORE  F.  MacMANUS  (of  Detroit) 

Monday’s  papers  give  a  resume  of  sermons  in  New  York  churches  of  various  creeds. 
Uie  pulpiteers  preach  upon  everything  from  love  to  whiskers,  but  never  do  they  utter  a 
worth  while  word  on  the  two  great  pivots  of  manhood — of  life:  Thou  Shalt  Not  Lie,  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Steal.  Mr.  MacManus  is  no  evangelist,  but  he  has  used  the  greatest  force  in 
heaven  or  on  earth — Truth  as  a  means  to  a  most  profitable  end,  profitable  to  hiniself, 
much  more  profitable  to  his  many  clients.  In  the  chapters  Blood  Brothers  in  Business 
and  The  Pursuit  of  Prestige  he  has  done  what  no  writer,  lay  or  cleric,  has  ever  done  so 
well — he  has  made  Truth  compelling,  fascinating,  dramatic,  fruitful. 

In  this  book  Mr.  MacManus  for  the  first  time  gives  general  publication  to  the  story 
of  his  outstanding  advertising  achievements  and  to  the  unfailing  method  that  is  the 
secret  of  his  success. 

“Ray  Graham,  of  Graham-Paige  Motors,  gave  me  a  copy  of  THE  SWORD-ARM  OF  BUSINESS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read.” — KNUTE  ROCKNE 

(Master  Coach,  Master  Salesman,  in  whom  thinking-thought-decision-action,  hyphened  into  a  foar  in 
one  force,  that  he  transferred  to  others — orally  and  in  his  two  books,  COACHING  and  THE  FOUR 
WINNERS — in  a  way  that  mode  them  win.  These  two  books  will  ever  be  Knute  Rockne’s  mind  and 
heart  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women,  youth  and  age,  that  read  and  re-read  them.) 

Price,  $2.50  net.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

The  Devin- Adair  Company,  Publishers,  23  and  25  East  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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THESE  PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPEIS^ 


representing  over  20%  of  all  the  new3 
paper  rotogravure  sections  printed  in  Norl 
America — are  now  using  SUPEROTO  PAPER-9 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
BOSTON  HERALD 
BOSTON  TRAVELER 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
DENVER  POST 

DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
NEW  YORK  CORRIERE  D'AMERICA 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH 
ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  UNION  REPUBLICS 
WASHINGTON  POST 


— A  formidable  list  of  newspapers  who  1 
only  believe  in  Superoto  Paper  but 
also  appreciate  the  quality  of  Super 
Service  —  a  service  that  is  truly  effec 
in  increasing  the  advertising  lineage 
their  rotogravure  sections. 


SUPEROTO  SERVICE 
keeps  one  step  ahead — 

in  the  march  toward  more  interesting  ai 
successful  rotogravure  sections. 

The  arresting  and  dynamic  photograpH 
in  this  insert  are  typical  of  the  best  in| 
modern  photography.  Words,  language 
symbols  are  hopelessly  inadequate  whetl 
compared  to  the  newer  and  clearer  elo-j 
quence  of  these  modern  illustrations  wh 
reproduced  in  rotogravure. 


wheil 

A 


They  are  typical,  too,  of  the  spirit  of 
progress  that  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  is  contributing  toward  the  business 
of  making  rotogravure  sections  profit¬ 
able  for  newspaper  publishers. 

This  year  particularly  this  progressive¬ 
ness  is  expressed  in  additional  service 


to  rotogravure  users.  A  service  which 
includes:  — 

1.  A  complete  line  of  quality  papers 
for  all  needs — made  in  modern  mills 
and  held  to  a  strict  standard  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  printing  quality. 

2.  A  skillful  technical  staff  always  at 


the  customer’s  service. 

BUT  IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE— 

3.  A  stimulating  service  to  rotogravure 
editors  and  advertising  men,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  exhibits  of  modern 
layouts  and  modern  photography,  as 
well  as  the  photographs  themselves. 
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PAPIR  IS  THE  BASE  Of  THE  JOB 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPAN 
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W.  G.  CHANDLER  VISITS  MEXICO’S  PRESIDENT 


William  G.  Chandler  (left),  photographed  with  President  Ortiz  Ruhio  of 

Mexico. 

Mexico  has  an  intense  desire  to  pro-  ment  may  appear  to  be  mere  reciprocity, 
mote  the  friendliest  relations  with  so  to  speak.  But  in  all  sincerity,  I  say 
the  United  States.  This  was  conveyed  that  there  is  a  wonderful  attraction  in  this 
to  William  G.  Chandler,  general  business  sunny  land  to  the  south.  I  plan  to  re¬ 
manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news-  visit  Mexico  at  the  earliest  opportunity.” 
papers,  in  emphatic  terms  on  the  occasion  While  in  Mexico  City,  Mr.  Chandler 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico  City  when  entertained  at  a  formal  luncheon  Chris- 
he  was  received  by  President  Ortiz  Rubio  tofer  Ibanez,  secretary  to  the  President, 
and  other  high  officers  of  the  Mexican  Fernado  de  la  Garza,  intendente,  Fer- 
Republic.  nando  Palacios,  aide-de-camp,  Andres 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  flew  from  El  Ortiz,  governor  of  Chihuahua,  Mario 
Paso  to  Mexico  City  by  transport  plane,  Rojas  Avendano,  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  in  Oyi  hours,  Patricio  Healy  of  Excelsior,  John  Mor- 
after  Mr.  Chandler  had  assisted  in  the  ris,  correspondent  of  the  United  Press, 
details  of  the  purchase  of  the  El  Paso  Basilio  Vadillo,  director  of  El  Nacional 
Herald  and  its  consolidation  with  the  El  Revolucimtario,  Pablo  Langarica,  mana- 
Paso  Post.  ger  of  La  Prensa,  Rafael  Heliodoro, 

In  an  address  to  His  Excellency,  Presi-  editor  of  Excelsior,  Pedro  Malabehar, 
dent  Rubio,  which  was  later  transmitted  editor  of  El  Universal,  Ernesto  Hidalgo, 
to  the  press  of  Mexico  City,  Mr.  Chand-  director  of  El  Universal  Grafico,  and 
ler  praised  the  beauty  of  Mexico  City,  Theodore  Gonzalez,  Criminologist  of  the 
Torreon  and  Chihuahau  City,  commented  Federal  Police  Department. 

on  the  great  economic  and  industrial  - 

future  of  Mexico  and  presented  messages  ADVERTISING  BILL  APPROVED 
from  Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  A  favorable  report  on  a  bill  to 
Howard.  strengthen  the  Alabama  law  against  “un- 

“Mexico  City  is  the  Paris  of  America”  true  and  misleading  advertisements”  has 
said  Mr.  Chandler,  “and  I  believe  it  been  given  by  the  senate  judiciary  com- 
would  be  crowded  with  tourists  if  we  mittee  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  intro- 
of  the  United  States  realized  the  charm  duced  by  Senator  Teasley  of  Montgomery 
of  the  I^tin  metropolis  and  its  friendly  would  prohibit  firms  from  advertising 
and  delightful  people.  After  being  feted  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
and  dined  by  representatives  of  the  gov-  they  are  offered  for  sale  by  an  individual 
ernment  and  of  the  press,  such  a  state-  or  householders. 


A  Biiok  Abfiut  a  Newspaper  j 
That  Dareji  in  lie  lliinian  • 


Dal 


It  leaves  out  masses  of  figures  on  millines 
and  markets  ....  you  probably  have 
these  already. 

But  it  does  give  a  lot  of  inside  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  unique  condensed  newspaper 
— And  why  advertisers  frequently  increase 
their  schedules  even  over  others  with  twice 
the  circulation.  Send  for  it! 

100,342  Circulation 
A.B.C.  Sept.  30,  1930 
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123  East  Pico  St.  Los  Angeles,  California 

National  Represent atives: — REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 


A  Market 

.  , .  Great  in 
Buying  Power 

SOUTH  AND 
WEST  TEXAS 

The  trade  territory  of  the  San  Antonio 
market — South  and  West  Texas— with 
\y2  million  people,  is  again  certain  to 
produce  splendid  crops.  The  winter 
and  spring  rains  came  when  needed  and 
the  soil  is  in  excellent  condition  on 
farms  and  ranches. 

Nineteen  thirty  was  a  big  year  in  this 
region,  but  1931  production  promises  to 
be  still  bigger  and  more  profitable. 

In  1930,  The  Express  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  News  carried  19,726,367  lines  of 
paid  advertising — greater  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  Texas.  They  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  read¬ 
ing  and  buying  public  because  they  are 
edited  honestly  and  with  good  taste. 
These  two  newspapers  are  read  by  every 
member  of  the  family. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News 
have  a  complete  coverage  of  San 
Antonio,  South  and  West  Texas.  This 
means  that  they  bring  the  national 
advertiser  to  a  moneyed  market. 

San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 

Texas*  Foremost  N eivspapers 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY, 

National  Advertising  Representative 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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MERCHANTS  IN  SUBURBS  MUST  WORK 
WITH  DAILIES  TO  MAINTAIN  SALES 

Co-operation  With  Local  Newspapers  Is  Needed  in  Secondary 
Markets — Advertising  Should  Tie  In  With 
Home-Town  Events 


By  A.  A. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder,  zvho  has  done  consider¬ 
able  investigation  of  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  adi’crtising  problems,  both  for 
department  stores  and  daily  newspapers. 

WITH  city  newspapers  extending  their 
circulation  and  influence  into  second¬ 
ary  markets  and  outlying  residential 
areas  in  an  attempt  to  attract  shoppers 
to  downtown  stores,  suburban  publica¬ 
tions  may  soon  find  formidable  com¬ 
petitors  knocking  at  their  very  doors. 
The  suburban  publisher  is  not  alone  in 
viewing  this  expansion  with  concern. 
Sitting  on  the  side-lines  is  his  neighbor 
— the  independent  storekeeper.  He  too, 
must  face  the  barrage  of  city  competition. 
Metropolitan  dailies  penetrate  suburban 
markets  in  growing  numbers.  Stimulat¬ 
ing  copy  and  resourceful  promotional 
campaigns  are  being  used  to  lure  the  in¬ 
accessible  housewife  and  her  family  into 
the  city.  This  comj^ls  the  suburban 
retailer  to  exert  great  ingenuity  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  the  good-will  and  pat¬ 
ronage  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  apparent 
that  these  merchants  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  have  more  or  less  a  common 
problem. 

In  a  previous  article  we  mentioned 
methods  by  which  city  retail  interests 
and  metropolitan  dailies  might  cooperate 
in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  growing 
suburban  markets.  If  such  a  program 
does  materialize,  small  merchants  and 
modest  newspapers  in  these  outlying  com¬ 
munities  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  com¬ 
placently.  Something  must  be  done ;  an 
alliance  between  these  two  factors  seems 
to  hold  out  the  required  remedy.  It 
would  be  their  task  to  ward  off  the  in¬ 
roads  of  city  merchants  and  newspapers. 

Suburban  merchants  are  dej^ndent 
upon  their  stores  for  their  very  existence. 
Many  suburban  newspapers  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage;  job  printing  contributes  an  im- 
iwrtant  part  of  their  income.  It  takes 
time  and  effort  to  cope  with  new  forms 
of  competition.  These  small  publishers 
Tnust_  therefore  decide  between  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  their  newspapers  and 
job  printing.  If  city  newspapers  en¬ 
croach  on  their  field,  shall  they  bend 
every  effort  to  meet  this  challenge?  Or 
should  they  focus  their  attention  and 
efforts  on  general  printing?  If  printing 
is  to  be  only  a  nominal  activity,  then 
future  plans  for  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  a  progressive  suburban  newspaper 
must  be  created  which  coincide  with  dis¬ 
tribution  trends  that  are  in  evidence 
throughout  the  country.  Any  changes  of 
this  sort  will  include  a  closer  working  ar¬ 
rangement  with  retail  store  advertisers. 

Obviously,  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  suburban  papers  (dailies,  semi¬ 
weeklies  or  weeklies)  are  unlike  in 
physical  characteristics.  The  editorial 
content,  features,  news  events  and  social 
gossip  of  a  city  publication  differ  from 
the  material  presented  in  a  rural  or  sub¬ 
urban  issue.  There  is  a  definite  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  city  paper  and  the 
community  paper.  By  the  same  token,  city 
merchants  have  different  operating  prob¬ 
lems  and  objectives  than  storekeepers  in 
suburban  markets. 

_  The  suburban  storeowner  cannot  afford 
linage  in  a  city  paper  since  his  appeal  is 
directed  to  such  a  small  segment  of  the 
consumer  market.  Yet  city  stores  use 
such  a  medium  which  enters  residential 
areas  through  the  newsdealers,  com¬ 
muters  or  postal  deliveries.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  Mr.  Merchant  in  Suburbia 
cannot  have  the  full  rein  that  the  down¬ 
town  store  has  in  stimulating  trade. 

If  the  modest  dealer  away  from  town 
decides  to  use  direct  mail,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  city  store  doing  the 
same  thing.  If  billboards  are  decided 
upon,  he  may  find  the  city  stores  doing 
just  that  too,  probably  in  a  more  lavish 
manner.  Is  there  no  single  channel 
which  leaves  room  for  a  distinctive  pro¬ 
motional  job?  Yes, — display  windows 
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and  the  suburban  newspapers.  In  this 
case,  it  takes  two  to  make  the  bargain; 
the  merchant  and  his  home  town  pub¬ 
lisher  must  work  hand  in  hand. 

The  retailer  with  whom  we  are  dealing 
must  be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  cjty 
stores  do  not  dominate  his  community 
paper.  He  must  also  be  told  that  the 
people  in  the  district  read  these  local 
papers,  because  they  are  local.  This  may 
seem  elementary  to  our  readers,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
suburban  retailers  have  been  acquainted  1 
with  this  fact  and  the  opportunity  which 
is  afforded  him  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
rising  tide  of  “downtown”  competition. 

Many  small  merchants  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  sound  merchandising 
methods.  Suburban  newspapers  should 
be  however,  so  that  they  can  lend 
friendly  and  helpful  counsel  to  their  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  foundation  for  successful 
promotional  work  must  include  the  price 
lining  and  balancing  of  merchandise 
stocks.  Such  a  measure  would  accom¬ 
plish  many  things,  such  as;  (a)  assure 
greater  variety  in  wanted  price  ranges; 
(b)  minimize  the  carrying  over  of  goods 
from  one  season  to  another;  (c)  keep 
stocks  in  more  liquid  condition;  (d) 
decrease  the  “markdowns”  on  slow 
moving  items. 

The  application  of  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  might  follow  in  this  way;  Mr. 
Brown  operates  a  small  accessory  shop 
in  a  suburban  town  10  miles  from  the 
hub  of  a  city.  He  carries  ladies  gloves 
among  other  articles.  A  review  of  his 
stock  discloses  the  fact  that  he  has  gloves 
that  sell  at  $1..19,  $1.49.  $1.69.  $1.89,  $2.19 
and  $2.49.  Because  of  his  limited  capi¬ 
tal.  only  three  styles  are  to  be  found  in  . 
each  classification.  Should  a  customer 
desire  $2.19  gloyes  she  finds  the  selec¬ 
tion  limited  to  these  few.  If  she  cannot 
find  what  she  wants  in  this  lot.  she  may 
look  at  the  $1.89  line  or  the  $2.49  range 
— and  she  may  not.  This  places  the  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  defensive — ^he  must  then 
exert  his  influence  to  consummate  the 
sale.  If  she  does  make  a  purchase,  it 
mav  be  more  because  of  his  sates  argu¬ 
ments  than  the  desirability  of  his  stock. 
As  an  offset  to  such  a  condition,  a  price 
lining  of  his  merchandise  would  work 
out  in  this  manner ;  Mr.  Brown  is 
advised  to  operate  on  accepted  mer¬ 
chandising  principles.  He  ♦'••oceeds  to 
review  his  sales  slips  for  the  nast  three 
months  and  learns  that  the  distribution 
of  glove  sales  follows  in  this  wav; 

5%  of  gloves  sold  at  $1.39 

22%  of  gloves  sold  at  1.49 

6%  of  gloves  sold  at  1.69 

27%  of  gloves  sold  at  1.80 

4%  of  gloves  sold  at  2.10 

36%  of  gloves  sold  at  2.49 

It  is  quite  clear  that  three  price  classi¬ 
fications  contribute  85  per  cent  of  his 
glove  sales.  Yet,  he  has  kept  as  much  of 
an  assortment  in  the  three  neglected 
price  ranges  as  in  the  preferred  price 
lines.  If  85  per  cent  of  his  customers 
are  satisfied  with  three  price  lines  why 
should  he  handle  six?  Besides,  if  he 
applied  the  investment  and  assortment 
represented  in  the  less  favored  types  to 
the  ranges  that  were  wanted,  he  would 
have  twice  as  much  of  a  stock  of  gloves 
to  show  to  85  per  cent  of  his  customers 
as  he  had  before — without  actually  spend¬ 
ing  more  to  do  .so. 

Another  advantage  of  operating  price 
lines  is  rapid  turnover  of  stock.  Under 
the  old  arrangement  .slow  moving  goods 
get  shopworn  and  probably  obsolete. 
Should  this  take  place,  Mr.  Brown  would 
be  apt  to  “markdown”  such  items.  This 
entails  a  loss  of  profit — and  occasionally 
Mr.  Brown  may  be  compelled  to  sell 
under  his  own  cost.  Why  shouldn’t  he 
balance  his  merchandise  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  only  wanted  price  levels  are 
to  be  found  in  stock?  He  should  flow 
with  the  current  of  trade — not  against  it. 

The  suburban  newspaper  advertising 


man  should  take  the  initiative  in  estab¬ 
lishing  these  measures  if  the  merchants 
of  his  town  have  not  as  yet  considered 
such  a  step.  Needless  to  say,  tact  and 
good  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
presenting  these  suggestions. 

Windows  are  the  eyes  of  the  store. 
Merchandise  that  is  promoted  by  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  advertising  should  be 
shown  concurrently  in  display  windows. 
This  “tie-up”  is  essential  to  a  successful 
sales  plan.  The  effect  that  is  created  by 
such  a  dual  effort  is  this ;  Passersby  peer 
into  display  windows  and  recall  that  this 
is  the  merchandise  that  was  featured  in 
yesterday’s  paper.  In  some  cases  the 
action  may  be  reversed.  The  windows 
may  have  been  seen  first  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  consulted  later.  It  is  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  promotional  plan  and  the 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  details 
that  assures  its  success. 

Suburban  publishers  can  lend  aid  to 
local  merchants  by  commenting  editorially 
on  the  fashion  authority  of  advertisers. 
(Such  publicity  should  be  considered  only 
if  storekeepers  carry  merchandise  which  is 
fashion-right;  to  emphasize  the  alertness 
and  progressiveness  of  the  local  shops 
when  they  are  not — will  react  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  both  the  newspapers  and  mer¬ 
chants).  The  essence  of  the  editorial 
message  should  be ;  Why  compel  yourself 
to  go  to  the  city  for  the  things  that  are 
stocked  here  in  our  own  stores  at  no 
higher  prices?  Cooperation  of  this  sort 
will  convince  advertisers  that  publishers 
are  sincere  in  their  attempt  to  divert  sales 
volume  into  local  arteries. 

The  two  factors  that  lead  all  others  as 
elements  in  the  preparation  and  material¬ 
ization  of  a  successful  merchandising 
program  are;  the  presentation  of  wanted 
merchandise  and  the  timeliness  of  the 
offerings;  Instinctively  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  prepares  for  the  highlights  of  the 
year’s  activities  which  include  Easter, 
Christmas  and  the  more  generally  event¬ 
ful  days.  In  residential  communities  other 
days  and  happenings  take  on  a  type  of 
importance  which  should  be  used  to 
stimulate  retail  sales. 


School  graduations;  school  dances  and 
social  functions;  athletic  events;  garden 
parties ;  church  bazaars ;  benefits  and  fairs 
and  many  other  functions  which  loom 
large  in  local  importance  are  targets 
which  suburban  merchants  should  shoot 
at.  Newspapers  would  be  wise  in  draft¬ 
ing  a  calendar  of  local  events  for  store¬ 
keepers  and  consult  with  them  on  the 
advisability  of  stocking  and  promoting 
such  items  as  lend  themselves  to  timely 
treatment  locally. 

The  newspapers  of  Suburbia  are  in  an 
unusually  strategic  position  to  offer 
specific  merchandising  ideas  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  Mer¬ 
chants  should  be  told  to  schedule  special 
values  that  appeal  to  workers  who  get 
paid  on  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  (if  fac¬ 
tories  are  located  nearby). 

The  importance  of  keeping  abreast  of 
local  events  is  illustrated  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  Sears  Roebuck  manager 
who  was  handling  the  local  unit  in  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  town.  Local  people  were  accustomed 
to  swim  and  bathe  in  a  river  skirting  the 
town.  During  a  period  when  the  weather 
was  especially  humid,  an  unprecedented 
number  of  drownings  took  place.  The 
town  council  convened  and  passed  an 
ordinance  which  compelled  all  those  who 
could  not  swim  to  use  water-wings.  Cus¬ 
tomers  soon  appeared  for  the  required 
equipment  in  large  numbers,  exhausting 
the  a^vailable  supply.  Hurried  calls  were 
made  for  additional  stock.  Shortly  after, 
the  waterwings  arrived  and  were  featured 
by  the  store  mentioned  above.  They  did 
a  land  office  business  in  this  article  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season.  The  visits  of  these 
aquatic-minded  people  must  have  indi¬ 
rectly  stimulated  sales  also  for  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store.  Evidently,  the 
moral  that  might  be  drawn  from  this 
store’s  experience  is;  “Strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot !” 

BILLBOARD  TAX  DEFEATED 

A  proposal  to  lexy  a  tax  of  25  cents 
per  square  foot  on  billboards  has  been 
defeated  by  the  Texas  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


BURGESS 

CHROME"  MATS 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "there  is  no  substitute 
for  experience",  but  science  today  is  solving  prob¬ 
lems  which  hove  long  defied  solution  by  experi¬ 
ence.  A  striking  example  of  that  fact  was  the 
entry  of  the  Burgess  organization  into  the  mat 
industry.  Its  scientists  . . .  with  unusual  resources, 
equipment,  facilities  and  personnel  at  their  com¬ 
mand  . . .  succeeded  in  improving  almost  unbeliev¬ 
ably  both  dry  and  wet  mats. 

The  country's  leading  publishers,  printers  and 
advertisers  were  asked  to  try  them.  They  did.  The 
results  obtained  were  so  much  better  that  within 
the  brief  span  of  two  years  the  Burgess  organiza¬ 
tion  has  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  mat 
industry. 

The  position  occupied  by  Burgess  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sheer  outstanding  quality  of  its  products. 

In  our  judgment,  there  are  no  wet  or  dry  mats 
made  that  can  compare  with  Burgess  "Chrome" 
Mats.  Numerous  testimonial  letters  in  our  files  in¬ 
dicate  that  many  others  feel  the  same  way  about 
our  mats  as  we  do. 

If  you  are  not  using  Burgess  "Chrome"  Mats, 
you  are  invited  to  write  for  samples. 

At  a  further  convenience  and  service  to  our  custom¬ 
ers,  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  your  require¬ 
ments  for  Stereotype  Department  Accessories  of  all  kinds 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Cellulose,  Acoustic 
and  Electric  Products 

111  W.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Gives  the  Foreman  What  He  Wants  When  He  Wants  It' 


THE  INTERTYPE  MIXER  IS 
A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 


WHEN  business  is  good,  users  of  the  Intertype 
Mixer  talk  about  its  great  'productiveness — its 
ability  to  turn  out  a  tremendous  volume  and  variety 
of  composition.  When  business  is  slow,  they  think 
more  especially  of  economy — savings  of  time — and 
dependable  operation  at  .minimum  expense  for  care 
and  upkeep.  Both  lines  of  thought  are  expressed  in 
the  following  corarnents  from  users  of  the  Intertype 
Mixer.  Read  these  excerpts  carefully,  for  they  men¬ 
tion  many  reasons  why  you  should  investigate  this 
remarkable  m.achine. 


A  finger-touch  lever 
changes 
INSTANTLY 
from  one  size  or  face 
to  another 


“This  machine  does  everything 
claimed  for  it  by  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.” 

“We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that 
this  machine  is  all  we  expected  of  it 
and  more.  It  is  operated  at  times  on 
a  24-hour  schedule,  and  its  minimum 
operation  for  the  past  8  months  has 
been  16  hours  per  day,  6  days  a  week. 
In  our  business,  which  is  one  funda¬ 
mentally  of  production,  facility  of 
changing  from  one  magazine  to  an¬ 
other,  facility  in  mixing  faces,  and 
perfect  functioning  of  the  distribu¬ 
ting  mechanism,  are  all-important. 
Our  machine  also  sets  straight  mat¬ 
ter  with  utmost  satisfaction.” 


SAVES  TIME 
AND  ENERGY 


“The  instant  change  from  one  mag¬ 
azine  to  another  speeds  up  production 
at  least  15%,  besides  relieving  the  op¬ 
erator  of  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
strain.” 

“The  shift  from  one  magazine  to 
another  is  so  simple,  and  light  of 
touch,  that  numerous  and  frequent 
changes  do  not  tire  the  operator  in 
the  least.” 

“Instantaneous  changes  from  one 
size  or  face  to  another,  by  means  of 
flnger-touch  levers,  save  time  and 
conserve  the  operator's  energy  for 
productive  work.” 

“This  machine  is  a  marvel  in  its 
ability  to  handle  all  classes  of  matter, 
from  6-point  to  36-point,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort  and  time  in  changing 
faces  and  sizes.” 

“One  finds  an  evident  saving  not 
only  in  time  but  in  energy — a  saving 
in  greater  production  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Where  two  sizes  of  type  are 
required  by  the  copy,  both  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  one  sitting.” 


VERY  FAST  ON 
STRAIGHT  MATTER 


NO  WAITING  FOR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


FOR  BIG  TYPE  OR 
SMALL  TYPE 


“We  find  that  the  instant  change 
from  one  magazine  to  another  saves 
at  least  20%  in  time.  In  fact  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  set  our  heads 
on  one  machine  if  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  distributor  bar  to  clear  before 
changing  magazines.” 

“The  instant  change,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  the  distributor,  is  a 
great  time  saver,  inasmuch  as  time 
ordinarily  required  for  waiting  to 
have  the  matrices  clear  the  distribu¬ 
tor  bar,  on  a  single-distributor  ma¬ 
chine,  is  employed  in  productive 
work.” 

"The  instant  change  is  a  time  saver, 
but  stili  more  important  is  the  possi- 
biiity  of  changing  from  one  magazine 
to  another  without  waiting  for  the 
distribution  of  matrices  previously 
used.” 


“Our  weekly  operators’  production 
sheet  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  mixing  feature,  and  the 
smooth-running  and  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Intertype  Mixer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  our  operators  for  the 
past  two  weeks  maintained  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7800  ems  per  hour,  without  a 
moment’s  down  time  or  non-charge- 
able  time.” 

“For  straight  composition  it  is  as 
practical  as  a  single-magazine  ma¬ 
chine.  We  work  one  operator  at  night 
who  sets  nothing  but  straight  matter, 
piece  basis,  on  the  Mixer.” 

“When  straight  matter  is  desired, 
our  Mixer  will  produce  as  much  as 
any  other  machine.” 

“We  get  wonderfui  production  of 
straight  matter  from  our  two  Mix¬ 
ers.” 


“On  one  head-letter  machine  we  set 
12-,  24-,  and  36-point,  and  on  our  other 
Mixer  we  set  6%-point  (our  Ideal  News 
Face),  24-,  and  36-point,  and  we  find 
that  the  Mixer  works  equaliy  weli  on 
any  size.” 

“We  set  practically  all  of  our  large 
faces  up  to  36-point  on  the  Mixer,  and 
for  advertising  where  the  customer 
prefers  large  prices  we  find  the  Mixer 
almost  indispensable.” 

“We  set  up  to  36-point.  Good  on 
straight  text,  as  well  as  for  headings 
and  advertising  display.” 

“We  use  our  Mixers  on  heads  and 
straight  matter,  running  7-,  10-,  12-, 
18-,  30-  and  36-point,  and  have  no 
trouble  with  the  mixing  feature.” 


DOES  EVERYTHING 
CLAIMED  FOR  IT 


“There  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  is 
too  good  for  the  two  Intertype  Mixers 
in  operation  here  in  The  Star  compos¬ 
ing  room.  We  use  one  for  heads  only 
and  the  other  as  a  combination  head- 
letter  and  straight-matter  machine.” 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago, 
130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal 
Street;  Canada,  Toronto  TyP®  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


All.  Set  in  Intertyi>e  Ideal  Newi  and  CloUter  Bold 
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The  New  York  Time* — Wood  Ultra  Modem  Octuple 
usins  Goodrich  RoUera. 


New  York  American — inatalling  36  Hoe  Super-Pro¬ 
duction  Preai  Units  with  every  roller  a  Goodrich. 


San  Francisco  Newt — 3  Goat  Hich-Speed  Low- 
Constructed  Octuplet  completely  equipped  with 
Goodrich  Rollers. 


Holyoke  (Matt.)  Transcript  fli  Telegram — Duplex 
Super-Duty  Octuple  — 100%  Goodrich  Rollers. 


New  York  Evening  Pott — Scott  Extra-High-Speed 
Double  Sextuple — rollers  100%  Goodrich. 


Every 


one  of 


Goodrich 


Throughout  the  world  large  and  small  newspaper  plants  are  shar¬ 
ing  the  unusually  fine  work  and  economy  of  Goodrich  printer’s  rollers. 
Examine  any  one  of  these  papers.  Print  is  clear  and  sharp.  Half-tones 
are  clean.  The  whole  paper  has  a  clean-cut  appearance. 

And  if  you  could  examine  their  expense  records,  you’d  find  still  added 
reasons  for  the  great  popularity  of  Goodrich  Rollers.  For  these  rollers  do 
not  hold  dirt.  Wash-ups  are  eliminated.  Frequent  changing  and  doctoring 
due  to  climate  are  unnecessary.  Maintenance  worries  are  gone. 

No  matter  where  your  plant  may  be,  you  can  benefit  by  Goodrich  Rol¬ 
lers.  Climate  and  location  have  no  effect  upon  them. 

So  join  the  ranks  of  fine  newspapers.  Put  Goodrich  Rollers  on  your 
presses.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Reasons  Why  You  Should  Use  Goodrich  Rollers 

Production  is  increased  •  Editions  are  on  time  •  Printing  is  always  sharp 
— half-tones  clean  •  Frequent  setting  of  rollers  is  unnecessary  •  They  do 
not  hold  dirt  •  Last  much  longer  than  other  rollers. 


Newspapers,  large  and  small,  benefit  by  using  these  rollers 


ARIZONA 

Arixona  Republican,  Phoenix, 
Arixona 

ARKANSAS 

Arkanaaa  Democrat,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood  Newa 
Long  Beach  Sun 
Loa  Angelet  Evening  Expreaa 
Loa  Angeles  Timea-Mirror 
Loa  Angelea  Examiner 
Oakland  Tribune 
^n  Bernardino  Sun 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune 
San  Franciaco  Chronicle 
San  Franciaco  Examiner 
San  Franciaco  Newa 
San  Franciaco  Call-Bulletin 

COLORADO 
Denver  Poat 
Rocky  Mountain  Newa 
(Denver) 

CONNECrriCUT 
Briatol  Preaa 
Hartford  Courant 
New  London  Day 
Torrington  Regiater 


CONNECTICUT  (Cont'd) 
Waterbury  Republican 
Waterbury  American 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  Eve.  Jrl-Mom. 
Newa 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Labor,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
Waahington  Timea  and  Herald 
Waahington  Poat 
Waahington  Star 
United  Statea  Daily 

FLORIDA 

Gaineaville  Sun,  Gaineaville 
Florida  Timea-Union,  Jackaon- 
ville 

Jackaonville  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Newa 

Penaacola  Newa  Sa  Journal 
Tampa  Tribune 
Palm  Beach  Poat  (Weat  Palm 
Beach) 

St.  Auguatine  Record 
St.  Peteraburg  Timea 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Conatitution 
Georgian-American  (Atlanta) 


GEORGIA  (Continued) 
Atlanta  Journal 
Columbua  Ledger 
Savannah  Newa 
Savannah  Preaa 

ILLINOIS 
Aurora  Beacon-Newa 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Chicago  Daily  Newa 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
Chicago  Tribune 
Danville  Commercial-Newa 
Decatur  Daily  Review 
Galeaburg  Regiater  Mail 
Illinoia  State  Journal,  Spring- 
field 

Moline  Diapatch 
Peoria  Journal 
Peoria  Star 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

INDIANA 
Elkhart  Truth 
Evanaville  Preaa 
Indianapolia  Star 
Marion  Chronicle 
Muncie  Star 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapida  Gaxette 

Dea  Moinea  Regiater  (k  Tribune 


IOWA  (Continued) 
Clinton  Herald 
Davenport  Timea 
Marahalltown  Timea- 
Republican 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Sioux  City  Journal 

KANSAS 
Salina  Journal 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Wichita  Beacon 

KENTUCKY 
Louiaville  Courier- Journal 

LOUISIANA 
Monroe  Newa-Star 
New  Orleana  Item-Tribune 
New  ^leana  TimeahPicayune 

MAINE 
Bangor  Newa 
Portland  Newa 
Portland  Preaa  Herald 
Portland  Expreaa 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore  American  A  Newa 
Hageratown  Mail 
Newa  8a  Poat,  Frederick 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc.  Exclusive  distributors 

75  West  St.,  New  York  . . .  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Goodrich 


these  newspapers  USGS 


Baltimore  American — 24 -Cylinder  Hoe  (Pancoaat 
design)  Universal  Unit  Multi-Color  Presses — Com¬ 
pletely  Goodrich  equipped. 


NEW  YORK  (Continued) 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus 
Newburgh  News 
Newburgh  Beacon  News 
New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 
New  York  City— 

American 
Daily  News 
Graphic 
Herald-Tribune 
Home  News,  Bronx 

Jewish  Daily  Forward 
ewish  Day 
ournal 

ournal  of  Commerce 
firror 
Post 
Sun 
Times 

Wall  Street  Journal 
World-Telegram 
Long  Island  Daily  Star 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Oswego  Palladium  Times 
Peekskill  Union 
Rochester  Democrat  Ss 
Chronicle 

Rochester  Journal-American 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday 
American 
Troy  Record 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch 
Utica  Press 

White  Plains  Republican 
Yonkers  Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 
Greensboro  News 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Raleigh  News  Si  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Wadesboro  Messenger  8i 
Intelligencer 

Winston-Salem  Journal  Si 
Sentinel 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Akron  Times-Press 
Alliance  Review 
Canton  Repository 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Shc^ping  News 
Cleveland  Plain  D^ler 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Dayton  ^ily  News 
Lorain  Journal 
Massillon  Independent 
Mansfield  Journal 
Salem  News 
Toledo  Blade 
Warren  Tribune 

OKLAHOMA 
Duncan  Daily  Banner 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Tulsa  World 

OREGON 
Portland  Oregonian 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Daily  Record 
Boston  News  Bureau 
Boston  Shopping  News 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Boston  American 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston  Herald  8i  Traveler 
Boston  Post 
Boston  Transcript 
Brockton  Enterprise 
FslI  River  Herald-News 
Haverhill  Gazette 
Holyoke  TranscriptdiTelegram 
Lawrence  Eagle  &  Tribune 
Lynn  Item,  Lynn 
New  Bedford  Standard  8i 
Mercury 

North  Adams  Transcript 
Ihttsfield  Eagle 
Springfield  Union 
Springfield  Republican  and 
Daily  News 

Springfield  Shopping  News 

Worcester  Post 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Times 
Saginaw  Daily  News 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneaix>lis  Tribune 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 

MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez  Democrat 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Kansas  City  Star 
Springfield  Press 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Louis  Star 

NEBRASKA 
Lincoln  Star 
Omaha  Bee 
Omaha  World  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
Elizabeth  Journal 
Jersey  Observer  (Hoboken) 
Newark  Ledger 
Newark  News 
Newark  Star-Eagle 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
Paterson  Morning  Call 
Paterson  News 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
Trenton  Times 

NEW  YORK 

Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise 
(Saranac  Lake) 

Albany  Telegram 
Albany  Times-Union 
Amsterdam  Recorder, 
Amsterdam 
Binghamton  Sun 
Binghamton  Press 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Times 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times 
Elmira  Star  Gazette 
Flushing  Journal 
Kingston  Freeman 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona  Tribune 
Bloomabtirg  Morning  Press 
Cheater  Times 
Easton  Daily  Express 
Harrisburg  News-Patriot 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Lancaster  New  Era 
Middletown  Journal 
Morristown  Herald 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Reading  Times 
Sayre  Evening  Times 
Scranton  Republican 
Scranton  Scrantonian 
Scranton  Times 
Shamokin  Daily  News 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
Williamsport  Grit 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
York  Dispatch 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin 
Providence  News-Tribune 
Woonsocket  Call 


WISCONSIN 
Capitol-Times  (Madison) 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Manitowoc  Herald  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  News 
Sheboygan  Press 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Two  Rivers  Reporter 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
(Madison) 


CANADA 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor, 
Ontario) 

Calgary  Herald,  Calgary 
Hamilton  Spectator,  Hamiltoo 
Le  Soleil,  Quebec 
Montreal  Star,  Quebec 
Ottawa  Citizen,  Ontario 
St.  John  Telegraph  Journal, 
New  Brunswick 
Toronto  Globe,  Ontario 
Toronto  Star,  Ontario 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province 

Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 


Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel — 16-page  Duplex  Tubular 
press— -entirely  Goodrich  equipped  since  1921. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne  Argus 
Melbourne  Herald  St  Weekly 
Times 

Sydney  Sun  Newspapers 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Independent 
Charleston  News  St  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald- Journal 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Knoxville  Journal 
Memphis  ness  Scimitar 
Nashville  Tennessean 

TEXAS 
Dallas  Dispatch 
Dallas  News  fit  Journal 
Houston  Post-Chspatch 
San  Antonio  Express 
Sherman  Democrat 

VERMONT 
Burlington  Free  Press 
VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 
Covington  Virginian 
Free  Lance  Star,  Fredericks¬ 
burg 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
Progress  Index,  Petersburg 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Roanoke  World  News  and 
Times 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Times 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Spokesman  Review,  Spokane 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston  Gazette 
Huntington  Herald  Dispatch 
Parkersburg  Sentinel 


ARGENTINA 
Critica,  Buenos  Aires 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 


CHILI 

La  Nacion,  Santiago 


CUBA 

Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana 
El  Mundo,  Havana 
La  Semana,  Havana 
Heraldo  de  Cuba,  Havana 


Pittsburgh  Press — 12 -cylinder  Goss  color  press- 
completely  Goodrich  equipped. 


DENMARK 

Berlingske  Tidende,  Copea> 
hagen 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 


INDIA 

Calcutta  Statesman 
Statesman,  Delhi 
The  Hindu,  Madras 


NORWAY 
Aftenpoften,  Oslo 

PERU 

El  Commercio,  Lima 


URUGUAY 
El  Dia,  Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
El  Impulso,  Caracas 

SPAIN 

El  Sol,  Madrid 
Prensa  Espanola 

JAPAN 

Osaka  Mainichi  Shimbun 
Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi 
Tokyo  Asahi  Shimbun 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazett'— Goss  straight-line 
2  plate  wide,  4  deck,  high — rollers  Goodrich. 


New  York  Daily  News — 8-cyIinder  Scott  Color  Press 
— 100%  Goodrich  equipped  for  6  years. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
SPENT  $230,000,000 

{Continued  frotn  page  16) 

space  and  furnish  a  picture  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  various  industries  toward 
advertising  in  general.  They  contain 
data  and  analyses  to  show  the  applica¬ 
tion  .  of  newspaper  advertising  to  ^es 
and  distribution  problems  in  competition 
with  other  mediums  of  advertising.  They 
include  promotional  advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  by  leading  advertising  agencies 
for  the  use  of  Bureau  members.  In  a 
word,  the  material  offered  is  being  used 
by  Bureau  members  through  their  sales 
forces  in  their  home  markets,  through 
their  special  representatives  and  in 
their  promotional  literature. 

When  the  bulletin  series  is  complete 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  it  will 
constitute  a  valuable  sales  portfolio.  By 
placing  this  solicitation  material  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  newspaper  men, 
the  Bureau’s  staff  thus  multiplies  its  own 
efforts  among  advertisers  and  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  toward  standardiz¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  advantages  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium. 

Since  each  bulletin  constitutes  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  staff  to  visit  leading  factors  in  each 
industry  covered.  This  insures  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  Bureau  and  a  certain 
number  of  advertisers  each  month,  over 
and  above  the  regular  solicitations  and 
services  rendered  on  advertising  accounts. 

Other  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  and 
bulletined  to  the  membership  during  the 
year  covered  foods,  duplication  of  cir¬ 
culation,  community  advertising,  radio 
broadcast  expenditures,  views  of  adver¬ 
tisers  on  radio,  methods  of  presenting 
market  data  and  comparisons  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  expenditures. 

“A  Newspaper  Atlas,”  published  in 
March  by  the  Bureau,  presents  in  geo¬ 
graphical  form  the  significance  of  the 
axiom,  “Wherever  You  Find  a  Daily 
Newspaper,  You  Find  a  Market.” 

Without  departing  from  its  policy  of 
working  for  all  newspapers  and  featur¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  none,  the  Bureau,  in 
this  Atlas,  brings  to  the  attention  of 
those  interested  the  names  of  the  Bureau 
supporters  and  the  sections  they  serve. 

A  further  service  to  the  membership 
which  has  also  been  made  available  by 
your  Committee  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  been  the 
successful  cooperative  arrangement  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  to  issue  a  combina¬ 
tion  Market  and  Data  Form  for  use  in 
presenting  newspaper  facts  in  convenient 
shape. 

The  Bureau’s  Standard  Market  Sur¬ 
vey  Form  having  been  adopted  by  more 
than  300  newspapers  and  the  advertising 
agents  themselves  having  compiled  a 
standard  form  to  be  used  in  submitting 
data  concerning  individual  newspapers,  it 
was  thought  best  to  effect  a  merger  of 
these  two  interests.  The  result  of  this 
co-operation  is  that  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  now  has  in  its  hands  a  guide  to 
the  material  wanted  most  often  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies.  The  general  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  Forms  will,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  Committee,  contribute  to 
the  further  development  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1930, 
the  Bureau  had  384  members.  As  of 
March  31,  1931,  it  had  410.  This  increase 
was  effect^  despite  the  general  desire 
to  economize,  the  normal  number  of 
rsignations  received  by  all  cooperative 
organizations  and  consolidations  of  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  all  newspapers  not 
members  of  the  Bureau,  describing  the 
work,  inviting  general  support  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  criticisms  and  suggestions.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  replies  were  received. 

Those  declining  membership  gave  as 
their  reasons  the  expense  involved  or 
their  inability  to  see  direct  results  from 
Bureau  work.  Among  letters  from 
A.N.P.A.  members  not  members  of 
the  Bureau,  the  statement  was  frequently 
made  that  participation  was  not  desirable 
unless  all  members  of  the  N.A.P.A. 


were  also  paying  dues  to  the  Bureau. 
A  frequent  assertion  from  the  smaller 
newspapers  was  that  the  Bureau  work 
primarily  benefited  the  larger  city  field. 

The  Chairman  analyzed  the  replies 
and  in  each  case  answered  the  questions 
raised  or  instructed  the  Director  to  reply. 

The  Chairman  also  wrote  all  Bureau 
members,  reviewing  the  new  program 
and  asking  for  advice  and  criticism. 
Many  excellent  suggestions  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
your  Comittee. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  those 
members  who  wrote  to  the  chairman  ex¬ 
pressed  unanimously  their  satisfaction 
with  the  bureau’s  conduct,  particularly 
some  of  the  recent  enterprises. 

National  Advektising 

In  the  peak  year  of  1929,  the  volume  of 
newspaper  national  advertising  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $260,000,000.  Present  estimates 
indicate  from  $225,000,000  to  $230,000,000 
so  invested  in  1930. 

The  bulk  of  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  continues  to  come  from  a  limited 
field  and  comparatively  few  clasifications. 
As  the  bureau  has  previously  pointed 
out  in  its  studies  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  national  advertisers  ordinarily 
furnish  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  national  advertising.  This  fact 
gains  significance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  growth  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  while  large  in  volume  over  the  past 
decade,  has  not  been  maintained  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  growth  in  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  Even  in  the  prosperous 
year  of  1929,  the  portion  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar  devoted  to  newspapers  was 
less  than  in  1915,  while  1930  compilations 
emphasize  this  condition  still  further. 

"Three  industries  furnished  40  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1929 — automobiles,  finance, 
radio  sets  and  appliances.  These  groups 
were  among  the  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  business  depression  and  the  shrjnk- 
age  in  their  advertising  appropriations 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  loss  in 
national  linage  during  1930. 

The  logical  ccmclusion  is  that  news¬ 
papers  must  look  for  future  advertising 
growth  to  the  number  and  the  diversified 
character  of  their  advertising  accounts 
rather  than  to  the  size  of  individual  ap¬ 
propriations.  If  there  are  from  6,000  to 
8,000  national  advertisers  and  thousands 
more  that  may  be  called  prospects,  it  is 
apparent,  in  view  of  the  large  percentage 
of  volume  coming  from  a  small  percentage 
of  advertisers,  Ibat  the  field  is  not  yet 
adequately  covered  and  that  the  intensive 
work  of  our  competitors  offers  a  practi¬ 
cal  suggestion  to  ourselves. 

For  All  Newspapers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  represents 
the  only  all  united  appeal  in  organized 
selling  and  promotion  for  all  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
dues  paid  by  its  members  are  equable, 
based  as  they  are,  upon  advertising  re¬ 
ceipts.  Its  work  has  been  definitely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  limited  way,  but  despite  its 
growth,  it  is  still  supported  by  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of  the 
A.N.P.A.  membership  of  476,  there  are 
276  newspapers  that  are  also  members 
of  the  bureau. 

Your  committee  expresses  its  thanks 
to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
for  courtesies  and  cooperation,  to  the  Six 
Point  League  of  New  York,  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  special  representatives  generally 
for  help  and  cooperation  and  to  the  trade 
press  for  its  interest  in  the  bureau’s  work. 

The  loyal  support  of  the  bureau’s 
membership  is  especially  appreciated  by 
the  committee  and  hereby  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

W.  E.  Macfarlane, 
Chairman. 

CHILDREN  ENTERTAINED 

Readers  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Post  Junior  Pages  attended  a 
special  showing  of  “Skippy”  Saturday 
morning,  April  25,  at  a  Bridgeport  the¬ 
atre.  A  street  parade,  starting  from  the 
Post-Telegram  building,  preceded  the 
affair,  which  was  in  charge  of  Sidney 
Marcuse,  “Uncle  Dudley”  of  the  Junior 
pages. 


/Tletat  FACTS 

VS, 

Ktletai  FALLACIES 
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^  YPF.  METAL  should  be  bought 
on  hard  facts  rather  than  feUacies.  A  popular 
fallacy  at  a  time  like  this  may  say,  “Call  in 
all  the  boys — get  their  lo'west  bid  per  pound 
— give  the  order  to  the  lowest  bidder.” 

Type  metal  facts  prove  that  you  can’t  buy 
metal  on  the  bid  fiillacy  and  get  satisfactory 
economical  results. 

Let  us  suggest  that  if  you  are  tempted  to 
receive  bids  that  you  investigate  the  advan^ 
tages  of  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan. 

Find  out  why  Imperial  leads  among  news' 
papers.  Here  is  what  you  will  find.  Imperial 
keeps  type  metal  in  A'l  condition  at  all 
times,  makes  a  better,  cleaner  looking  sheet, 
keeps  machine  and  metal  troubles  at  a  mini' 
mum  and  lowers  metal  costs.  These  are  proved 
Imperial  Type  Metal  facts — not  fallacies. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing^ 

STEREOTYPE 

Philadelphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago  »  Los  Angeles  autoplate 
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Coast  to  Coast 


{Particularly  significant  as  proving 
the  superiority  of  the  Monotype  System  over  other  methods  of  producing 
display  advertisements  In  newspaper  composing  rooms  are  the  typical 
Monotype  Installations  listed  helow9  a  few  of  those  made  during  the  past 
year.  These  clearly  show  that  the  winds  of  preference  blow  toward  the 
Monotype  System  of  Single-Type  Composition  and  Xon- Distribution* 


Monotypes  Are  Preferred 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster  and  a  Monotype-Thompson 
Typecaster  join  two  Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chines  already  in  use.  Will  produce  type  and  material 
up  to  72  point  for  display  composition,  displacing  hand¬ 
set  slug-line  machines. 

Seattle  Dally  Times 

Recently  installed  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster  and  a 
Thompson  Typecaster  to  join  a  Giant  and  two  Monotype 
Material  Making  Machines  already  in  use,  displacing 
hand-set  slug-line  machines.  Now  depends  on  the 
Monotype  System  exclusively  for  display  advertising. 

Albany  Tlmes-lJnlon 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster,  a  Monotype  Typecaster  and 
a  Monotype  Material  Making  Machine  now  cast  type  and 
material  up  to  72  point  for  setting  display  ads,  heads, 
etc.  Monotypes  replaced  hand-set  slug-line  machines. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster  added  to  a  Monotype  Type¬ 
caster  and  two  Monotype  Material  Making  Machines 
already  in  operation,  for  casting  type  and  material  up 
to  72  point  for  use  in  display  composition. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

A  Monotype  Giant  Caster  added  to  the  two  Monotype 
Typecasters  and  a  Monotype  Material  Making  Machine 
already  in  use,  confirming  previous  choice  of  the  Mono¬ 
type  System  over  the  slug-line  system. 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Thoroughly  investigated  all  methods  of  display  com¬ 
position,  and  installed  the  Monotype  System — a  Giant 
Caster,  a  Typecaster  and  a  Material  Making  Machine. 


New  York  American 

Added  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster  to  its  five  Monotype 
Typecasters,  a  Monotype-Thompson  Typecaster  and 
two  Monotype  Material  Making  Machines.  Monotype 
System  used  exclusively  for  display  composition,  dis¬ 
placing  hand-set  slug-line  machines. 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Two  Monotype  Giant  Casters,  two  Monotype  Type¬ 
casters  and  two  Monotype  Material  Making  Machines 
cast  type  and  material  up  to  72  point  used  for  setting  all 
display  composition.  Monotype  System  displaces  hand¬ 
set  slug-line  system. 

New^  Haven  Times 

Type  and  material  up  to  72  point  now  provided  by  a 
Monotype  Giant  Caster  and  Monotype  Material  Making 
Machine,  displacing  the  hand-set  slug-line  machines 
previously  used  for  setting  display. 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Now  casts  type  and  material  up  to  72  point  for  use  in 
display  composition  on  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster,  two 
Monotype  Typecasters  and  a  Monotype  Material  Maker. 

Waterloo  Courier 

Added  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster  and  a  Material  Making 
Machine  to  the  Monotype  Typecaster  already  in  use. 
Now  casts  Monotype  type  and  material  up  to  72  point 
for  the  composition  of  display  ads,  heads,  etc. 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 

Now  operates  a  Monotype  Giant  Caster,  a  Monotype 
Typecaster  and  a  Monotype  Material  Making  Machine 
for  casting  type  and  material  up  to  72  point,  used  in 
the  composition  of  display  advertisements,  heads,  etc. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  €0.9  Philadelphia 

Monotype  Building,  24th  at  Locust  Street 
Set  in  Monotype  Bodoni  Bold,  No.  275,  and  Monotype  Ultra  Bodoni,  No.  675  Series 
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ADVERTISING  ART  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS 
SHOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  EXHIBIT 

Art  Directors’  Club  Sponsors  Display  of  Paintings,  Posters,  Car 
Cards,  Illustrations,  Photographs — Even  Merchandise 
Cartons — Medals  Awarded 


P  AINTINGS  in  color,  photographs, 
black  and  white  illustrations,  and  even 
tubes  and  boxes  for  merchandise  make  up 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  advertising  art 
which  is  on  display  daily  except  Sunday, 
until  May  18  at  the  Art  Center,  65  E. 
56th  Street,  New  York.  The  display  is 


Life  Insurance  Company.  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  Son,  Inc.,  agency. 

DEcmATivE  Designs  :  Medal  to  How¬ 
ard  Trafton  for  a  design  for  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.  Dorcmus  &  Co.,  agents. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  George 
Rupprecht  for  a  design  for  George  La- 


•/ 


Vv 


Medal-winning  photograph  in  Art  Directors*  Club  contest,  taken  by 
Margaret  Bourke-Wbite  for  N,  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


held  by  the  Art  Directors  Club,  New 
York,  annually.  Members  of  the  club 
are  art  directors  of  local  advertising 
agencies. 

Both  original  illustration  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  which  it  was  used  are 
shown. 

The  list  of  awards  follows: 

Paintings  and  Drawings  in  Color: 
Figures:  Medal  to  Carl  Erickson  for  a 
painting  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is 
the  advertising  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  Ivdwin  A. 
Georgi  for  his  painting  for  McCall’s. 
Calkins  and  Holden  is  the  agency. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Eduard 
Buk  Ulreich  for  his  painting  for  Guer- 
lain.  The  agency  is  Pedlar  and  Ryan. 

Miscellaneous:  Medal  to_  C.  P.  Helck 
for  his  painting  for  Remington  Rand. 
Lennen  and  Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  J.  W. 
Williamson  for  a  painting  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Pierre 
Brissaud.  for  a  nainting  for  the  French 
Line.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  is  the  agency. 

Posters  and  Car  Cards:  Medal  to 
William  P.  Welsh  for  a  poster  for  the 
Green  Moth  Association.  D.  F.  Keller 
&  Co.,  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  and  Barron 
Collier  Medal  to  Ely  Alexander  Gins- 
burg  for  a  poster  for  Abraham  and 
Straus,  Inc. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Alexy 
Brodovitch  for  a  car  card  for  the  Van 
Raalte  Company. 

Black  and  White  Illustrations: 
Medal  to  Pierre  Brissaud  for  an  illus¬ 
tration  for  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.  The 
Blackman  Company,  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  for  an  illus¬ 
tration  by  Roy  Spreter  for  the  Parke, 
Davis  Company.  Blackman  Company, 
agency. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Jean 
Pages  for  an  illustration  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bemberg  Corporation.  Richardson, 
Alley  and  Richards  Co.,  agency. 

Pen  and  Ink:  Medal  to  Rockwell 
Kent  for  a  drawing  for  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Company,  Calkins  and 
Holden,  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  Paul 
Froelich,  for  a  drawing  for  the  Aetna 


monte  and  Son.  Calkins  and  Holden, 
agency. 

Photographs:  Medal  to  Margaret 
Bourke-White  for  a  photograph  for  N. 
W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  O.  H. 

Linstead  for  a  photograph  for  General 
Motors.  Campbell,  Ewald  Company, 
agency. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Anton 
Bruehl  for  a  photograph  for  Young  and 
Rubicam,  Inc. 

Merchandise:  Medal  to  Alice  McL. 
Jones  for  a  tube  for  Pinaud’s  Hand 
Cream.  Riegel  and  Leffingwell,  agency. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  Gustav 

Jensen  for  a  box,  Gulistan  Rug. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  Elwood 
Whitney  for  a  lipsitek  case  for  Kathleen 
Mary  Quinlan.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  agency. 

Magazine  Covers:  Medal  to  Carl 
Erickson  for  cover  for  the  Conde  Nast 
iPublications. 

First  Honorable  Mention  to  Allen 

Saalburg  for  a  cover  for  the  Delineator. 

The  Jury  of  Award  consisted  of 
Eugene  Speichcr,  Harry  Wickey  and 
Dr.  Agha.  The  Barron  Collier  Medal 
for  posters  and  car  cards  was  awarded 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public 
daily  except  Sunday  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  until  9  p.m. 

DANA  AT  N.  Y.  CONFERENCE 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  associate  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  is  repre¬ 
senting  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York  at  a  conference  in 
which  western  commercial  bodies  are 
trying  to  induce  eastern  railroads  to 
grant  summer  excursion  rates  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  on  western  lines. 

SEEKING  NEW  TRIAL 

Attorneys  for  Leo  V.  Brothers,  con¬ 
victed  of  slaying  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle. 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  have  until 
May  1  to  find  reasons  for  their  plea  for 
a  new  trial  for  the  St.  Louis  gangster 
who  was  sentenced  to  14  years  in  prison. 

ROTO  SECTION  IS  DROPPED 

The  rotogravure  section  of  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Sunday  News,  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  April  26,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 


QUALITY 


-The  CERTIFIED  MEASURE  of  VALUE 

Initial  price  is  not  necessarily  an  Index  of  final  cost; 
In  fact,  where  price  governs,  quality  usually  suffers 
so  that  what  appears  to  be  low  initial  price  means 
high  follow-thru  cost. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  dry  mats  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  foundry.  While  the  Initial  price  of  Certifieds 
is  higher,  day  in  and  day  out  experience  with  them 
has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  hundreds 
of  publishers  that  their  follow-thru  cost  is  the  most 
economical.  .And  since  we  believe  that  the  small 
publisher  is  just  as  keen  about  good  printing  as  the 
larger  publisher  we  do  not  make  inferior  mats  to 
sell  at  a  price. 

We  make  only  one  quality  of  mat  for  newspaper 
work  —  the  best  that  we  know  how,  and  maintain 
one  and  the  same  price  to  all  of  our  customers  with¬ 
out  discrimination  or  favor.  We  do  not  allow  spe¬ 
cial  discounts  to  groups  or  chains,  or  special  prices 
to  favored  customers  or  shrewd  buyers. 

If  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  you  and  you  want 
to  be  assured  that  you  are  not  paying  any  more 
(nor  any  less)  for  your  dry  mats  than  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  Certified  mat  and  the  Certified  policy 
will  appeal  to  you. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  judge  Certified 
quality  and  Certified  service  for  yourself  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  comparative  trial  in  your  own  plant,  under 
your  own  working  conditions.  We  are  gladly  at 
your  service. 

Forget  pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  prlcel  It  paysl 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  — ^  New  York.  N.Y. 
FordependaUe  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  t^s 

AUOe  IN  THE  UftA. 
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m  A  II  A  Berry-Mingle  Co.  Inc.  awarded  the  con- 

^  1^  I  1^  I  ^  ^  equipping  the  New  York  World -Telegram, 

/  ^ - A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

THE  REASON  / ^ 


I 

W/j 

■Jki 

SUPERIORITY  IN 

•  DESIGN 

•  CONSTRUCTION 

•  EFFICIENCY 

•  FINISH 

A  new  plant  —  a  new  news-  fywl 
paper — bringing  together  fjBaski 
years  of  tradition  and  experi-  WbIIm 
ence  of  four  great  New  York  |W|r^ 
newspapers  in  one.  With  the  mn 
pick  of  equipment  at  its  com-  x 
mand,  the  New  York  World- 
Tel  egram  chooses  Berry- 
Mingle  Speedy  Composing 
Room  equipment  exclusively.  / 


startling  improvements,  set- 

ting  it  apart  from  all  others.  *^'*'*^*  **».^ 

—  The  same  fine  design  and 
precise  craftsmanship  that 

gives  the  equipment  its  Speedy  performance,  assures 
low  operating  cost. —  Price  but  little  higher  than  charged  for 
inferior  equipment  lacking  these  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Service — The  one  great  essential  to  success  for  every  business. 
There  is  but  one  way  a  newspaper  can  render  service  and 
that  is  by  having  equipment  and  workmen  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  maximum  results  at  the  minimum  cost.  When  the  New  York 
World -Telegram  is  printed  in  its  new  quarters,  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  will  have  been  installed  in  order  to  produce  the 
maximum  results  in  every  particular.  In  order  to  get  the  news 
to  the  reader  quickly,  a  newspaper  plant  must  be  equipped 
in  every  one  of  its  ramifications  with  Labor-Saving  devices  of 
today,  and  not  the  stock  equipment  of  twenty,  ten  or  even 
five  years  ago.  Invention  is  rapidly  adding  to  the  number  of 
labor  and  time  saving  devices  for  newspaper  offices  and  the 


The  New  york 
World-Telesram 
new  plant,  de¬ 
signed  by  James 
William  Thomas 
of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  now  under 
construction  on 
West  Street,  from 
Barclay  Street  to 
Park  Place. 


last  one  tested  and  tried,  and  found  of  value  —  the 
Berry-Mingle  Speedy  All-Steel  Composing  Room  Equip¬ 
ment —  will  be  installed  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram’s  new  plant. 

BERRY-MINGLE  GO  ING- 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  PRINTING  FURNITURE 

175  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
FLATIRON  BUILDING  AT  23i*i5  STREET 
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SCOTT  PRESSi 

S' 

At  Full  Rut 


One  of  two  Scott  Standard  High 
Speed  Presses  equipped  for  four 
Color  work  and  installed  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  A  similar  press 
has  just  been  started  up  at  the 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald. 


WA  LT  E  R  SC 


1457  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


PLAINFIELD,  NEV 

NOTE — For  information  concerning 
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ES  Print  4-Colors 


Honing  Speed 


During  the  past  6  months  a  number  of  4-color  advertisements  have  been  run 
at  regular  newspaper  speed  in  weekday  issues  of  the  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR. 


No  register  troubles  or  loss  of  printing  quality  have  been  experienced  and 
running  speeds  up  to  40,000  per  hour  have  been  reached  and  held.  The 
importance  to  the  newspaper  world  of  this  remarkable  development  of  high 
speed  color  printing  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  At  last  full  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  regular  daily  editions  is  entirely  practical. 

And  when  the  known  pulling  power  of  color  is  added  to  the  advertising 
value  of  newspaper  space,  the  result  is  bound  to  be  the  most  effective 
advertising  medium  ever  known. 

The  Scott  Presses  on  which  the  Minneapolis  Star  has  accomplished  this 
epoch  making  result  are  standard  in  every  way  except  for  the  necessary 
additions  for  this  color  printing. 

Any  Scott  Press,  whether  **Straight-Unit”  or  “Multi-Unit”,  floor  fed,  balcony 


or  mezzanine,  can  be  readily  changed  over  at  reasonable  costs  to  do  color 


work. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company  are  now  ready  to  submit  plans  and  specifications 
for  color  installations  to  meet  your  requirements  with  the  fastest,  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  most  reliable  and  most  versatile  newspaper  presses  ever  built. 

CO  T  T  &  CO. 


^EW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

rning  latest  Scott  Installation,  see  page  159 


1330  Monadnock  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING  WILL  BE  A  SELLING  JOB 
WHEN  RADIO  REPORTING  ENDS— TRIPP 

News  Broadcasts  Are  Striking  at  Life  of  Newspaper,  Gannett 
Executive  Says — More  Important  for  Publishers  to 
Study  This  Phase  of  Problem 


By  JEROME 

ROADCASTIXG  of  news  on  the  air 
is  a  more  important  problem  for 
publishers  to  study  than  radio  advertis¬ 
ing,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  an 
interview  at  Altiany  last  week. 

“Save  the  news  for  newspapers  and  it 
will  be  merely  a  selling  job  to  keep  up 
advertising  linage,”  Mr.  Tripp  contended. 

Newscasting  is  striking  at  the  very  life 
of  the  newspaper,  he  explained.  The 
man  on  the  street  knows  the  news  of  big 
events  today  before  the  newspapers  can 
give  it  to  him,  and  then,  according  to 
Mr.  Tripp,  when  he  reads  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper  it  is  "all  old  stuff.” 

“Publishers  might  be  grateful  to  radio 
for  killing  the  costly  extra  editions,”  the 
Gannett  executive  commented,  "but  they 
ought  to  do  something  to  stop  radio  from 
damaging  the  regular  eilitions.  Why 
should  we  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  gather 
the  news  of  the  day  and  then  have  some 
give  it  away  to  radio  stations  to  broad¬ 
cast  even  before  editions  are  on  the 
street?  We  used  to  fire  the  reporter  who 
gave  a  news  tip  to  a  competitor. 

“If  newspapers  w'hich  own  or  co¬ 
operate  closely  with  radio  stations  want 
to  broadcast  bulletins  as  a  promotion  fea¬ 
ture,  1  lielieve  those  bulletins  should 
adopt  the  form  of  the  serial  story ;  they 
should  leave  the  reader  hanging  on  a 
limb,  eager  to  get  the  complete  story  in 
the  newspaper.  The  most  damaging  type 
of  radio  news  bulletin  is  the  one  in  which 
all  the  details  of  the  story  are  related. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  the  reader  to 
want  in  his  paper. 

“Recently  1  heard  a  news  broadcast  of 
an  accident  story.  The  ‘bulletin’  told  not 
only  the  nature  and  scene  of  the  event, 
but  also  the  name  and  address  of  the 
victim.  Ill  a  bulletin  of  this  kind  the 
exact  identity  of  the  victim  should  be 
withheld  so  that  interest  and  curiosity 
might  be  aroused. 

“( )ur  duty  to  the  advertiser  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  group  of  th<  trough  newspaper 
readers,  those  who  scan  every  column  on 
every  page  for  something  of  interest. 
W  hen  we  allow  the  radio  to  take  the 
edge  off  of  the  day’s  news,  we  are  de¬ 
feating  our  purpose  and  are  creating  a 
class  of  readers  who  are  interested  only 
in  some  particular  department  of  the 
newspaper,  the  obituary  ctilumn,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  These  readers  are  of  no  value  to 
the  advertiser,  because  they  turn  directly 
to  the  obituaries,  read  them  and  then  dis¬ 
card  the  paper. 

“I-et  the  newspapers  perform  their 
original  and  exclusive  function,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news,  and  we  will  take  our 
chance  on  competing  with  radio  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  will  be  a  selling  job  for  our 
advertising  departments.  I  believe  we 
will  succeed.  There  isn’t  an  outstanding 
radio  user  today  who  doesn’t  back  up  his 
air  entertainment  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  And  if  you  ask  him  why  he  is 
successful,  he  won’t  tell  you  that  radio 
did  it :  he  will  attribute  it  to  his  whole 
advertising  program.” 

Newspapers  must  continue  publishing 
radio  programs  as  a  reader  service.  Mr. 
Tripp  said,  but  trade  names  should  not 
be  used.  He  mentioned  an  incident  in 
Utica  recently  when  both  the  Ohscrver- 
Disl'afch.  the  Gannett  daily,  and  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  agreed  to  discontinue 
progranis.  There  was  an  immediate  pro¬ 
test.  Mr.  Tripp  related,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  resumed  the  service.  There  was 
no  protest  from  readers,  however,  when 
the  Gannett  paper  deleted  all  trade  refer¬ 
ences  from  the  program  listings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tripp. 

“The  readers  want  programs  merely 
to  guide  them  to  the  highlights,”  he  said. 
“Everyone  knows  where  his  favorite 
program  is  to  be  found  on  the  dial  and  at 
what  hour,  but  when  a  new  feature  comes 
along  he  must  consult  the  newsnaper  pro¬ 
gram  to  find  it.  However,  it  is  only 


H.  WALKER 

necessary  for  the  newspaper  to  identify 
the  program,  either  by  the  names  of  the 
artists  or  nature  of  the  entertainment, 
not  by  recording  the  sponsor’s  name  or 
business.” 

It  is  up  to  the  radio  advertiser  to  let 
the  public  know  when  he  is  on  the  air 
and  what  kind  of  entertainment  he  is 
providing,  Mr.  Tripp  contended.  This 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
newspapers,  getting  the  radio  user  to  buy 
space  in  wliich  to  give  this  information. 
The  present  success  of  John  J.  Connors, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Seius  and  Knickerbocker  Press, 
in  developing  radio  program  linage  was 
cited  by  Mr.  Tripp  as  an  example  of  how 
newspapers  may  make  radio  pages  pay 
their  way.  Nearly  every  local  radio  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  using  from  one-inch  to  six- 
inch  space  on  the  Knickertiocker  Press 
and  News  radio  pages  as  a  result  of  a 
special  drive  being  made  under  M'r. 
Connors’  direction. 


GAVE  PROMISES  WITH  SPACE 


Truck  Salesman  Testifies  in  Tennessee 
Inrestigation 

The  charge  that  “political  pull”  was 
promised  to  get  advertisements  for  Col. 
Luke  Lea’s  Xash7‘illc  Tennessean  was 
made  by  a  witness  testifying  before  a  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  Tennessee  legislative 
investigating  committee. 

The  committee  is  investigating  all  de¬ 
partments  of  state  as  a  result  of  the  crash 
of  banks  controlled  by  Rogers  Caldwell 
and  Col.  Lea.  The  banks  failed  with  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,(KX),(XX)  in  state  funds  on 
deposit. 

James  Riddle,  former  truck  salesman, 
testified  that  he  had  taken  a  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Tennessean  on  the  promise 
of  Luke  Ia*a,  Jr.,  that  influence  would  be 
used  to  get  the  state  to  buy  two  trucks 
from  him.  Col.  Lea  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Henry  Horton. 

The  state  did  not  buy  the  trucks,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Riddle  said  Luke.  Jr.,  agreed 
“to  pay  for  the  copy  myself.” 


ATTACKED  BY  BEGGAR 

Horatio  Z.  Jenkins,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Utica  (N.V.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
was  slugged  hy  a  street-beggar  while  on 
his  way  to  work  about  9  o’clock  at 
night.  He  suffered  a  severe  face-cut. 
His  assailant  escaped,  unidentified.  The 
incident  was  made  the  target  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Press. 


Outstanding  Merit 

Precedes  Outstanding  Fame 

Trace  enduring  fame 
back  to  its  origin  and 
you  find  obscurity — and 
merit. 

The  daily  sermonettes  of 
Fratrrnieux  have  the  in¬ 
herent  merit  of  simjilieity 
and  truth. 

There  is  only  one  royal 
road  to  newspajx'r  success, 
and  fame — through  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  your 
readers. 

Frntcmiru*  can  serve 
only  one  In  your 

city.  That  tmiMT  should 
he  yours.  Write  toda.v. 

BETTER  FEA  TUREft  ftYXnrCA  TP 

Box  173 

Middletown.  Ohio 


JOINS  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

Irving  Davis,  advertising  manager  for 
the  past  two  years  for  the  chain  of  retail 
shops  operated  by  The  Julian  Goldman 
Stores,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  The  American  IVcckly. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters  at  the 
publication’s  offices,  9.^9  Eighth  avenue. 
New  York.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  Goldman  Stores,  Mr.  Davis  was  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  three  years  for  Liberty 
Magazine. 

JUVENILE  SAFETY  PROMOTED 


St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 

Held  Accident  Prevention  Week 

■An  Accident  Prevention  Week  in  which 
approximately  95  per  cent  of  St.  Paul’s 
grade  .school  population  participated  re¬ 
cently  was  conducted  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  I’rcss.  Through  the 
project,  the  first  to  be  conducted  in  St. 
Paul,  the  newspapers  aimed  to  arou.se 
public  consciousness  to  safety  education, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  school 
children. 

School  children  were  asked  to  sign 
pledges  in  which  they  promised  not  to 
cross  streets  without  looking,  slide,  skate, 
coast  or  play  in  streets,  hitch-hike,  roller 
skate  off  sidewalks,  play  with  matches  or 
fire,  disobey  instructiims  of  parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  police.  A  total  of  31,379 
pledges  were  signed. 

.An  essay  contest  was  the  feature  of  the 
week.  Three  prizes  were  awarded. 


URGING  OPEN  BIDS 


M  e  m  p  h  i  •  Daily  Attacking  City's 
“Closed  Specification’’  Policy 

A  fight  against  “closed  specifications” 
which  would  prevent  local  manufacturi  rs 
from  bidding  on  the  $2,(XX),OUO  water 
plant  to  be  built  by  Memphis  is  being 
waged  by  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Although  Memphis  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  largest  well  machinery  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  in  the  world,  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  bid  on  equipment  for  tlie 
new  plant.  Marshall  Smith,  city  hall 
reporter  for  Press-Scimitar,  was  sent  to 
Kansas  City  to  make  an  investigation 
of  a  similar  situation  which  developed 
there  several  years  ago.  His  report  was 
given  a  big  play,  and  the  paper  is  de¬ 
manding  that  the  local  company  at  least 
be  given  the  right  to  hid.  As  a  result, 
the  mayor  has  called  an  open  hearing. 

The  “closed  specifications”  were  drawn 
by  out-of-town  engineers  in  the  employ 
of  the  board  of  water  commissioners 


DAILIES’  NET  DROPS 

The  annual  renort  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation,  publisher? 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Trai'clcr,  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1930,  shows  a 
net  profit  of  $fX)3,280  after  all  charges, 
including  taxes  and  extraordinary  deduc¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $116,512,  as  compared 
with  $1,203,387  for  the  net  in  1929. 


A  TALE  OF 


.Above  is  the  Forbes  business  map 
for  March;  the  lightly  shaded 
part  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the 
portion  of  the  United  States 
where  business  is  “GOOD.” 


Note  how  the  Forbes  GOOD 
section  and  World-Herald  circu¬ 
lation  area  cmild  blanket  one 
another. 

How  sweet  for  the  advertiser! 


The  black  star  in  the  GOOD  area 
is  Omaha's  location. 

Forbes  maps  for  January'  and 
February  and  several  months  of 
last  year  were  similar  to  the 
March  map — the  “GOOD”  areas 
about  the  same;  Omaha  always 
near  the  center. 


The  leading  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  thoroughly  the  country’s  only 
GOOD  area! — and  that  GOOD 
area  apparently  getting  better; 
for  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  The  World-Herald  printed 
49,020  more  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  than  during  the  1930  first 
quarter. 


Now  look  on  the 
other  map — below,  to 
the  right.  The  white 
island  in  the  center  is 
The  W  orld-Herald’s 
circulation  territory. 


THE  WORLD-HERALD 
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he  SCOPE  OF 


Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan 


SERVICE 


Fifteen  offices  covering  the  United  States,  Canada,  England 
and  the  Continent  enable  us  to  render  a  service  commen¬ 
surate  in  its  scope  with  the  widespread  interests  of  the 
businesses  we  serve. 

Each  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  establishment  is  a 
complete,  self-contained  advertising  agency,  officered  by 
members  of  the  firm  and  staffed  by  men  and  women  of 
proved  ability  in  the  various  phases  of  advertising  work. 

For  6o  years  this  organization  has  been  privileged  to 
collaborate  with  the  leaders  in  many  of  America’s  most 
representative  industries. 


NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
225  Bush  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 
1151  South  Broadway 

CHICAGO 

919  IS.  Michigan  Avenue 

TORONTO 
67  Yonge  Street 


MONTREAL 

1434  St.  Catherine  St.  W. 

WASHINGTON 
404  Hibhs  Building 

LONDON 

Victoria  Embankment 
PARIS 

16  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
MILAN 

Galleria  del  Corso  ISo.  4 


AMSTERDAM 
100  Vijzelstraat 

COPENHAGEN 
Vesterbrogade  96 

STOCKHOLM 
Drottninggatan  49 

BRUSSELS 

107 1  Boulevard  Anspach 
RERUN 

Kronen  Strasse  64-5 


LORD  &  THOMAS  AND  LOGAN 


dv  ertising 
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PRESS  CONTROL  OF  RADIO 
FAVORED  BY  EDITORS 


{Continued  from  page  36) 


magazines’  condensed  theatre  reviews. 
We  mention  radio  performers  about  every 
other  week,  and  when  we  do,  we  go  after 
the  best,  the  real  headliners  of  merit  and 
then  send  our  best  staff  interviewer  to 
do  the  job,  not  some  inexperienced  radio 
writer.  We  try  to  keep  the  page  up  to 
the  same  standards  as  the  art  and  music 
pages.  Technical  subjects  are  treated  in 
a  popular  vein,  but  with  good  taste.  On 
such  a  page  the  ordinary  publicity  has  no 
place  and  we  are  seldom  expected  to 
use  it. 

“Coming  to  the  question  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
the  programs  we  published  to  help  radio 
get  started  are  now  of  the  biggest  value 
to  the  broadcasters  in  their  sales  of  time. 
All  efforts  at  editing  them  down  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  sponsor’s  names  have  been  rather 
fruitless. 

“That  we  are  playing  into  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  hands  is  obvious.  But,  compared 
with  the  free  advertising  which  the  press 
gives  the  sports  industry,  our  insignifi¬ 
cant  6  pt.  radio  program  lines  are  but 
little  blushing  violets.  The  average  news¬ 
paper  today  has  two  to  four  pages  cov¬ 
ert  with  pictures  and  stories  which  all 
have  but  one  end,  the  pasing  of  cus¬ 
tomers  through  the  turnstile.  Programs 
are  the'  same  as  sports.  They  are  free 
advertising  but  they,  too,  are  a  service 
to  the  readers. 

“I  don’t  feel  that  we  should  let  radio 
programs  rest  at  that.  Just  because  we 
made  the  mistake  of  losing  the  profitable 
radio  broadcasting  business  and  ^e 
chance  of  making  money  on  sports  stories, 

I  do  not  think  we  should  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  letting  radio  programs  b^ome  a 
burden. 

“Radio  is  an  entertainment  and  enter¬ 
tainment  should  be  properly  advertised. 
Some  intelligent  advertisers  have  helped 
their  radio  programs  tremendously  by 
tie-in  or  spotlight  ads,  but  these  have 
been  at  regular  space  rates  which  come 
high. 

“We  must  remember  that  radio  adver¬ 
tisers  particularly  feel  they  are  buying 
blue  sl^  and  that  they  are  feeling  their 
way  in  this  new  m^ium.  The  great 
expense  of  a  radio  program  startles  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  could 
be  shown  them  that  they  would  gain 
much  by  advertising  their  programs. 

“But  we  ought  to  make  it  very  easy 
for  them.  I  think  a  special  study  should 
be  made  of  radio  program  advertising, 
and  then  special  space  rates  made  for 
tliis  particular  class  of  advertising.  Even 
if  this  plan  lost  money  at  first,  I  believe 
it  would  establish  a  trend  and  that  in  the 
future,  as  advertisers  become  more 
familiar  with  broadcasting  and  the  value 
of  these  program  advertisements  were 
proved,  the  rate  could  be  raised  to  a 
point  where  the  programs  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit.  Above  all  the  programs 
should  be  seriously  merchandised. 

“Newspapers  have  reduced  their  pro¬ 
grams  down  to  a  minimum — six  point 
single  line  announcements.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest 
chains  has  seriously  considered  putting 
out  a  weekly  magazine  to  all  listeners 
at  little  or  no  cost.  It  would  present 
complete  programs  and  include  all  the 
publicity  and  advertising  which  must  be 
left  out  of  the  programs  at  present. 
Imagine  the  tremendous  circulation  of 
such  a  magazine!  Imagine  how  valuable 
it  would  be  as  an  advertising  medium! 
One  more  channel  for  the  diversion  of 
advertising  appropriations.  Why  has  this 
not  been  done?  Only  because  the  head 
of  the  press  relations  department  has 
warned  against  it  in  view  of  the  present 
newspaper  and  radio  cooperation. 

“Once  let  the  press  challenge  radio 
and  such  a  publication  and  others  like  it 
would  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 

“We  need  to  safeguard  radio,  keeping 
its  announcements  ’Too  Brief  to  Tune 
Off,’  making  the  radio  pages  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  would  make  inane  publicity 
want  to  hide  when  it  saw  them  and  mer¬ 
chandise  programs.” 

O.  S.  Warden,  publisher  of  the  Great 


Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  related  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Montana  publishers  in 
elimination  of  radio  programs  a  year 
ago.  No  programs  have  been  published, 
and  the  newspapers  have  had  no  trouble, 
he  said,  following  agreement  through  the 
state  press  association  to  treat  broad¬ 
casting  as  a  competitive  medium. 

“We  make  one  reservation,”  Mr. 
Warden  continued,  “We  treat  the  radio 
station  as  we  would  any  other  piece  of 
news.  If  an  important  personage  comes 
to  the  city  and  broadcasts  a  speech,  we 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  made  at  a  local 
convention  or  conference.  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  that  the  newspapers 
have  missed  an  opportunity.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  railways  and  bus  lines,  but  in  Mon¬ 
tana  we  are  hardly  able  to  put  the  money 
into  a  large  broadcasting  station  at  the 
present  time  and  we  think  we  have 
reached  a  proper  solution.” 

Broadcasters  desiring  newspaper  space 
for  program  announcements  have,  after 
some  argument,  bought  the  space,  he 
added. 

Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  detailed  the  Star’s 
pioneer  efforts,  both  at  boadcasting  and 
in  making  it  pay. 

“I  think  that  the  eventual  solution  of 
the  relationship  between  the  radio  and 
the  newspaper  is  going  to  come  about 
through  the  newspapers  owning  the  dom¬ 
inant  stations,”  he  said,  “We  find  they 
work  very  well  together.  We  went 
through  an  awful  sad  experience  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  when  it  was  all  grief,  but  that 
is  largely  past. 

“Of  course,  we  control  the  character 
of  the  programs  that  go  on,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  in  the  newspapers,  just  the 
same  as  we  do  the  news  that  goes  into 
the  paper.  On  the  question  of  programs 
we  are  in  a  little  bit  different  situation 
than  a  good  many  papers.  Owning 
WDAF,  we  charged  our  radio  station 
for  the  publication  of  the  programs. 
Having  set  that  precedent,  we  told  the 
other  stations  that  they  had  to  pay,  too. 
Me  went  through  about  a  year  and  a 
halfs  quarrel,  but  they  are  in.  We 
charge  for  it  and  I  don’t  agree  with  you 
on  the  lower  rate.  They  pay  a  full  rate. 

“I  think  there  is  another  trend. 
Again,  1  don’t  know  whether  that  would 
be  applicable  in  the  East.  The  trend  is 
more  and  more  to  center  on  one  or  two 
stations,  principally  your  local  stations. 
You  do  very  little  DX-ing  and  fishing 
around  in  the  air. 

“All  of  our  local  stations,  if  they  have 
their  programs  printed,  have  to  print 
them  as  a  regular  advertising  schedule 
item.  If  something  unusual  comes 
along,  as  for  instance,  if  the  President 
speaks,  we  don’t  hesitate  to  run  a  news 
story,  not  in  the  radio  section,  but  just 
as  a  matter  of  news. 

“I  think  the  most  interesting  step  in 
the  control  of  advertising  on  the  radio 
is  what  Canada  is  doing,  this  5  per  cent 
rule. 

“Our  radio  commission  hasn't  the 
authority  to  do  it,  but  if  they  would 
recommend  it,  that  would  limit  any 
amount  of  direct  or  indirect  advertising 
to  5  per  cent  of  each  hour,  or  three  min- 
utes. 

“I  want  to  mention  something  else  we 
do  out  there  about  radio.  You  can  tell 
how  good  a  paper  you  ^et  out  by  your 
circulation.  You  haven  t  any  way  of 
gauging  what  the  radio  audience  is.  We 
find  that  sometimes  the  programs  we 
would  like  displease  our  listeners.  Two 
or  three  times  a  year  we  sit  down  with  a 
firm  of  public  accountants  and  work  out 
a  series  of  questions,  not  trick  questions. 
We  want  absolute  facts.  We  canvass 
two  thousand  homes,  some  in  the  north 
and  some  in  the  east,  and  some  on  the 
south  side,  and  we  cover  the  town,  the 
good  neighborhoods  and  the  poor  ones. 
These  accountants  go  out,  some  of  them 
in  the  afternoon  and  some  of  them  in  the 
evening,  and  ask  the  people  what  they 
listen  to  and  what  they  like,  what  type 
of  programs  they  want,  what  kicks  they 
have. 

“That  is  checked  up.  It  is  not  used 
for  sales  talks  or  argument.  No  one 
knows  the  results  except  the  accountants 
and  ourselves.  It  is  a  pretty  valuable 
gauge  as  to  how  our  public,  at  least,  re¬ 
acts  to  the  programs.  Sometimes  we  are 


quite  shocked  to  find  that  everyone  is 
tuning  off  something  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  very,  very  popular,  while  something 
which  we  have  not  cared  for  rates  high. 

“For  example,  we  had,  being  out  in 
what  Mr.  Mencken  would  call  the  Bible 
Belt,  to  start  the  day  with  prayer.  We 
got  a  preacher  on  who  gave  a  little  good 
morning  Bible  talk  and  a  very  fervent 
prayer.  I  thought  it  was  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  thing  on  the  air  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  that  was  coming  off.  But,  I 
thought  we  had  better  wait  to  do  that 
after  the  check  was  made.  When  we 
saw  the  figures  we  left  the  preacher  on. 

“I  think  if  more  and  more  newspapers 
go  into  ownership — and  I  think  your  text 
is  right  and  it  is  the  one  that  we  have 
been  preaching — that  you  are  going  to 
have  grief  and  trouble  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  public  service  and  information.  And, 
as  more  and  more  newspapers  get  the 
dominant  stations  you  will  solve  the 
problems. 

“If  you  get  the  newspapers  in  control 
— ^not  altogether  but  in  the  key  spots — 
and  view  your  station,  not  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  good  will,  and  you  naturally 
want  to  break  even,  and  you  can  do  that, 
but  in  order  to  do  it  you  must  put  on 
the  best  programs,  limit  the  advertising 
sharply,  and  then  the  station  that  is  try¬ 
ing  to  load  up  with  advertising  won’t 
have  the  pull.  That  is  the  theorv  thqt 
we  are  working  on.  It  is  an  experiment. 
We  do  not  know  where  radio  is  going, 
but  as  long  as  it  is  going  some  place  we 
have  decided  to  join  in  the  ride.” 

N.  Y.  SUN  ISSUES  DATA  BOOK 

A  volume  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
is  the  1931  edition  of  the  annual  data 
book  issued  by  the  New  York  Sun  for 
space  buyers.  In  table  after  table  it  pre¬ 
sents  an  analysis  of  the  Sun’s  editorial 
contents,  circulation,  rates,  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Figures  are  also  given  for  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  records  of  other 
New  York  newspapers.  A  separate  sec¬ 
tion  eives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  New 
York  market.  The  book  was  prepared 
by  the  Sun’s  promotion  department. 


PRESS  CLUB  FORMED 


Robert  S.  Brown  of  Toledo  TiniM 
Heeds  New  Group 

Organization  of  the  Toledo  Press  Qub, 
Inc.,  was  effected  last  week  at  a  meeting 
in  the  club’s  new  quarters.  The  organi¬ 
zation,  which  will 
be  open  to  men 
on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  cit/s 
three  dailies,  was 
started  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Early  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in 
the  rooms  of  an¬ 
other  club  but  the 
club  acquired  its 
own  quarters  last 
month. 

Robert  S. 
Brown,  Sunday 

Robert  S.  Bsown  Ike 

I  X  m  c  s,  was 
elected  president.  Paul  L.  Jones,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  News-Bee,  is  vice 
president;  Philip  Gibbs  of  the  Blade, 
treasurer;  Dan  Palmer  of  the  Times, 
membership-secretary  and  Chester  Down¬ 
ing  of  the  Times,  steward. 

John  D.  Dun,  associate  editor  of  the 
Times,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  which  includes 
Allen  Saunders,  drama  editor  of  the 
News-Bee,  and  V.  K.  Richards,  drama 
editor  of  the  Blade.  Paul  Evansted  of 
the  News-Bee  was  named  chairman  of 
the  house  and  grievance  committee  and 
other  members  are  George  Blount,  News- 
Bee  photographer,  and  William  Mylan- 
der,  head  of  the  Blade  rewrite  staff. 
Frank  Skeldon,  business  reporter  for 
the  Blade,  will  head  the  membership 
committee  and  will  be  assisted  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Gray,  News-Bee  artist  and  Fred  L. 
Mollenkopf,  city  editor  of  the  Blade. 


LINCOLN  M.E.  RECOVERING 

Frank  Williams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation.  He  has 
been  absent  from  his  work  for  a  month. 
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GROWTH 


The  chart  shows  how  sales  of  Morley  Mats  increased 
during  1930.  Since  April  1st  of  last  year  they  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation.  More  and  more  newspapers  are  adopting 
them.  Try  Morley  Mats  and  find  out  why  they  are 
so  successful. 

Please  send  ns  a  copy  of  your  newspaper,  tell  us  what 
stereotyping  equipment  yon  use,  how  many  casts  per  mat. 
and  what  gauge  and  shrinkage  you  require. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Morley  Mats 


HMIMMNI^  'tHk  PRKVS 


With  a  Cutler-JIammer  *'Dispatch'*  Conveyor  papen 
travel  at  the  rate  of  loofeet  per  minute  up  overhead, 
around  corners,  through  walls.  Read  **BrinKinK  the 
Press  to  the  Mailing  Room.'* 


^RAIN  schedules  to  make — street  cor-  Cutler-Hammer  Pressroom  Equipment 
-t-  ners  waiting  for  the  edition — delivery  figures  largely  in  this  change.  For  over 
trucks  throbbing  at  the  platform — all  are  twenty-five  years  Cutler-Hammer  engi- 


"Newspaper  Press  ControhPr^s  Drives^Dispatch  Conveyws^ 


CMtler'Hammer  ptuh-hutton  MteUions  and  p^per  break  sheet  detectors  installed  in  Chicago  Daily  NeufS*  Northtvest  planU 


ONE  MORE  OBSTACLE? 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


Wh  y  MAKE  NEWS  HURDLE 


dependent  on  the  smooth  functioning  of 
your  pressroom.  Getting  news  on  the 
street  is  difficult  enough  without  the 
handicap  of  an  unreliable  pressroom. 

Trouble  in  the  pressroom,  fortunately, 
isn’t  as  common  as  once  it  was.  The  flying 
web  of  paper  feeding  into  the  maw  of  the 
presses  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
impressions  an  hour  isn’t  so  likely  to 
break.  Sight  and  sound  warnings  now 
protect  pressmen  as  presses  are  about  to 
start.  Smooth,  even  acceleration  of  press 
speed  is  accomplished  by  two-motor 
press  drives  which  eliminate  chance  in¬ 
jury  to  presses  and  prolong  press  life. 


neers  have  been  in  direct  contact  with 
the  problems  of  newspaper  pressrooms, 
improving  electrical  control  equipment, 
developing  “the  Safest  System  in  the 
World” — theCutler-Hammer  Newspaper 
Press  Control  System. 

If  you  are  interested  in  efficient  news¬ 
paper  plant  operation,  we  invite  you  to 
learn  more  about  the  Cutler-Hammer 
system.  The  two  Cutler-Hammer  book¬ 
lets  will  be  sent  on  request.  CUTLER- 
HAMMER,  Inc.,  Pioneer  Manufacturers 
of  Electric  Control  Apparatus,  1223  St. 
Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


C-H  PfMS  Drives  <«/</ 
yea  rs  of  life  to  the  t>r  ess 
throHgh  smooth,  posi¬ 
tive  operation.  Ask  for 
“Keeping  Paceinthe 
Newspaper  Plant” — 
copies  free. 


greater  severity  of  cutting.  By  1913  McDONALD  HEADS  MILL  GROUPS 
most  of  the  owners  in  the  Northeast  were  yjig  southern  division  of  the  American 
cutting  their  pulpwood  lands  clean,  only  Puip  ^nd  Paper  Mill  Superintendents 
occasional  spruce  and  nr  trees  over  five  Association  ended  a  two-day  convention 
inches  in  diameter  being  left.  These  ^t  Mobile,  Ala.,  recently,  with  the  elec- 
trees,  the  forester  pointed  out,  were  un-  tion  of  M.  C.  McDonald,  of  Monroe,  La. 
able,  in  many  instances,  to  produce  seed  president  to  succeed  Adam  Rozyskie' 
in  any  quantity  for  many  years,  and  areas  q{  Panama  City,  Fla.  Monroe  was  se- 
whicb  had  supported  nearly  pure  stands  lected  as  the  next  convention  city.  Other 
of  spruce  and  fir  were  left  practically  officers  are :  J.  L.  Richardson,  of  Tusca- 
treeless.  Elsewhere,  he  said,  the  hard-  joosa,  Ala.,  first  vice-president;  C.  L 


Expert  Says  Mills  Cannot  Depend  Upon  Foreign  Import 
Young  Growth  Must  Be  Established  Before  Mature 
Trees  Are  Cut 


I.  A.  SIMPSON 
Vlce-PreglUent 


S.  C.  TIIEIS 
President 


Successful  newspaper  representation  means 
more  than  a  man  at  a  desk.  It  means  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  vigorous,  experienced  advertising 
salesmen. 


We  present  here  the  key  men  who  act  as 
the  selling  force  for  the  newspapers  we  repre¬ 
sent.  Men  with  the  ability  to  think  straight, 
to  talk  facts,  to  understand  markets  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  national  advertising  problems. 


\\.  E.  IJAKBEH 
Npw  York 


11.  W.  MAIXINSON 
ChlcaRo  Mgr. 


We  believe — and  results  over  a  long  period 
of  years  indicate  our  belief  to  be  well  founded — 
that  our  organization  presents  that  combination 
of  experience  and  ambition  which  is  necessary 
to  render  adequately  the  high  type  of  service 
that  progressive  publishers  are  looking  for. 


K.  W’.  HOWARD 
Chicago 


K.  W.  MITCHELL 
Kanaaa  City 
Keprcientative 


Theis  &  Simpson  Company 


Incorporated 


FRED  WRIGHT 
St.  Louis 
Representative 


ROY  BT’ELL 
Detroit 

Representative 


Publishers’  Representative 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 


Detroit 


/  ^ 
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COLUMBIAN  NEWS 

INK 


Sales  increased  40%  during  1930 
over  1929,  making  a  total  of  336 
customers  using  Columbian  News 
Ink,  compared  with  235  during 
1929  and  70  during  1928. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  large 
growth  which  wise  publishers, 
mechanical  superintendents  and 
pressmen  understand. 

THE  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  S.  THOMPSON,  Manner 


45  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 
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COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF  PRESS  ANALYZED 


Policy  of 


^^Impartiality/’  Carried  to  Excess  Because  of  Business  Considerations,  Has  Brought  Many 
Uitorial  Pages  to  Point  of  “Sterile  Neutrality,”  Brown  Tells  Conference 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  DEWEY 

watched  the  ant  hill  operations  of  a 
newspaper  othce  one  night  and  pondered 
upon  the  social  consequences  of  “our 
t)lind  preoccupation  with  the  machinery 
of  a  highly  specialized  industry."  Prob- 
•ably  we  look  as  young  as  we  do  because 
vre  have  very  little  time  to  ponder.  For 
os  it  is  the  newspaper  “game,"  filled 
'with  noise  and  Hushed  with  hurry.  The 
Associated  Press  even  broadcast  the 
ooise  of  its  New  York  office  the  other 
(light  while  speakers  told  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  rush  of  those  engaged  upon  the 
news  report,  as  though  these  were  actu¬ 
ally  helpful  factors.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
fun.  And  when  we  are  lured  into  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  our  labor, 
it  is  a  disturbing  and  an  humbling  ex¬ 
perience. 

At  a  vantage  point  better  for  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  newspaper  operations  1  think 
than  that  I  ascribed  to  Professor  Dewey, 
I  stood  some  months  ago  in  a  cemetery 
in  Malden,  Mass.,  watching  a  crowd 
numbering  certainly  tens  of  thousands 
swarm  alxiut  the  grave  of  an  unknown 
priest,  attracted  there  by  the  newspaper 
exploitation  of  a  report  of  curative 
powers  in  water  caught  in  a  chalice  at 
the  grave.  Within  a  few  weeks  time, 
visitors  there  were  multiplied  from  a 
handful  to  a  hundred  thousand  in  a  day. 
Church  authority  intervened  to  close  the 
cemetery  and  the  press  campaign  was 
silenced.  I  thought  of  the  difference  of 
that  spectacle  and  the  scene  at  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  At  Malden, 
pressing  in  with  the  faithful  and  the 
stricken,  were  the  curious  and  the  vulgar. 
And  the  crowds  had  been  summoned  that 
newspapers  might  be  sold.  So  many 
newspapers  must  be  sold. 

Forty  million  newspapers  are  printed 
every  day  in  this  country,  and  in  them 
is  that  record  of  vicarious  experience 
which  we  have  written  and  edited,  in¬ 
terpreted  in  various  ways  and  in  varying 
degree;  and  which  a  hundred  million 
readers  or  more  absorb  into  their  minds 
more  or  less  imperfectly — mostly  with  an 
amazing  imperfection  —  as  a  basis  for 
their  mass  judgments,  to  be  translated 
into  mass  actions,  giving  birth  to  govern¬ 
ments  and  policies  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance. 

Consider,  for  illustration,  the  very 
recent  development  of  automatic  tape 
printers  making  the  publication  of  stock 
prices  possible  in  small  cities  all  over 
the  country  at  very  low  cost.  An  inter¬ 
esting  research  could  lie  made  of  the 
influence  upon  speculation  in  stock  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  mechanical  development.  ^  I 
suspect  that  it  had  far  more  to  do  with 
the  exaggeration  of  the  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation  of  1929  than  is  realized.  In  news¬ 
paper  offices  we  know  that  an  artificial 
“fan"  interest  is  stimulated  through  read¬ 
ing  of  the  sports  pages,  and  many  a 
man,  who  leads  a  most  sedentary  life  and 
who  rarely  attends  a  sporting  event,  be¬ 
comes  a  sport  enthusiast  vicariously.  I 
cannot  believe  that  man  could  be  soundly 
informed.  I  suspect  there  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  amount  of  half-baked  vicarious 
speculative  interest  in  the  country  stimu¬ 
lated  by  chance  reading  of  financial  news 
and  stock  quotations.  The  idea  was  once 
held  that  if  the  securities  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  could  be  widely  enough  dis¬ 
tributed  the  danger  of  financial  disaster 
would  be  lessened.  Now  we  find  that 
mass  holding  of  securities,  with  too  many 
weak  and  uninformed  units  comprising  the 
mass,  leads  to  speculative  fever  in  b(»m 
times  and  to  stampede  at  any  critical 
juncture.  I  have  given  emphasis  to  this 
theory  because  it  appears  to  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  very  pointedly  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  news  machine  we  have  created  in 
this  country.  With  40,000.000  copies  a 
day  and  a  single  piece  of  important  news 
appearing  simultaneously  in  them  all,  the 
force  of  the  mass  action  which  might  be 
motivated  by  that  news  seems  over¬ 
whelming. 

It  is  of  course  merely  a  point  of  view 


By  SEVELLON  BROWN 

Managing  Editor,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin 

Following,  in  full,  is  the  address  delivered  Thursday  by  Mr.  Broion  at  the 
conference  for  “viewing  the  press  critically  as  an  institution”  held  at  Princeton 
University. 


to  speak  of  this  force  as  a  “danger,” 
for  the  force  itself  is  neutral.  The  press 
did  not  create  it.  Nor  did  it  create  the 
news  that  might  unleash  it  for  action. 
But  it  selects,  intrfprets  and  colors  the 
news  inevitably.  .’It  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  informii^  and  directing  that 


Sevellon  Brown 


prodigious  power  to  that  extent.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  functions  are 
of  commensurate  social  importance.  * 

I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  at 
the  social  and  political  implications  to 
our  democracy  of  that  concept  of  Mel¬ 
ville  Stone’s  of  a  national  news  report, 
to  be  made  instantaneously  and  simul¬ 
taneously  available  to  newspapers  all 
over  the  land,  l)ased  upon  a  co-operative 
exchange  of  news  so  that  it  might 
be  made  certain  at  least  that  no  single 
interest  for  ulterior  purpose  could  con¬ 
trol  and  color  that  news  report.  He 
based  that  service  upon  the  creed, 
for  the  individual  newspaper,  that  im¬ 
partiality  and  accuracy  in  its  news  re¬ 
port  would  so  establish  it  in  the 
confidence  of  its  readers  that  it  could 
thereby  create  a  commercial  value  for 
its  advertising  columns  which  would 
profit  it  more  than  could  service  to  any 
government,  political  party  or  private 
interest.  He  said,  in  the  formulation  of 
editorial  policy,  a  newspaper  should 
assume  its  real  owners  to  be  not  its 
stockholders  but  the  people  who  pay  two 
cents  for  it  and  its  editorial  service 
should  be  in  their  interest. 

Carrying  us  out  of  a  period  when  the 
American  newspaper  was  at  best  the 
handmaiden  of  a  political  organization 
and  at  worst  a  subsidized  servant  of 
secret  and  hidden  design  against  public 
opinion,  that  basis  of  organization  ap¬ 
peared  so  excellent  and  promised  su^ 
freedom  of  action  to  editor  and  reporter 
in  the  production  of  an  accurate  and  im¬ 
partial  news  rejwrt  that  we  came  very 
near  the  conclusion  the  problem  of  safe¬ 
guarding  journalism  had  been  solved. 

And  now  we  find — and  are  still  rather 
bew'ildered  at  the  discovery — that  we  are 
not  yet  free.  We  see  the  New  York 
World,  pledged  to  this  creed,  go  down 
in  failure.  We  see  the  editorial  page 
wane.  We  are  uneasy  even  as  to  the 
integrity  of  our  news  report;  not  as  to 
corruption,  but  as  to  the  danger  of 
degeneration.  We  find  ourselves  a  com¬ 
mercial  business  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars,  with 
an  annual  advertising  revenue  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  millions  and  a  circulation 
or  subscription  revenue  of  nearly  three 
hundred  millions.  We  find  ourselves 
possessed  of  batteries  of  decuple  presses, 
with  batteries  of  linotype  and  head 
machines,  with  automatic  typewriters 
operated  directly  from  telegraph  wires 
pounding  out  3,600  words  an  hour  of 


news  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
We  find  ourselves  harnessed  to  a 
machine  for  the  collection,  transmission 
and  distribution  of  information  that  out¬ 
strips  our  intellectual  capacity — and  the 
reader’s  as  well, — ^keeping  ourselves  alive 
by  the  exercise,  as  Arnold  Bennett  put 
it,  of  that  “invaluable,  despicable,  dis¬ 
ingenuous  journalistic  faculty  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  know  much  more  than  one  does 
know.”  But  extremely  successful  in  the 
operation  of  that  machine  although  un¬ 
easy  at  the  suspicion  of  degeneration 
somewhere  in  this  hour  of  prosperity 
and  in  this  midst  of  mechanical  per¬ 
fection. 

To  whom  goes  the  race?  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  common  American  goal  of 
wealth.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
winning  of  it,  is  naturally  in  accordance 
with  the  American  standard.  Wealth 
from  advertising  revenue  made  the 
American  press  free  from  a  partisan  or 
vicious  control.  It  gave  it  tremendous 
resources  for  the  collection  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  news.  The  question  of  social 
importance  is  what  type  of  American 
newspaper,  with  this  basis  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  with  this  goal,  is  winning  out. 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  from  his  experience  with 
the  World,  thought  the  extremes  of 
journalism  were  forging  ahead;  the 
tabloids  and  the  papers  of  huge  news 
resources  like  the  Times.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
tabloids  will  defeat  themselves  because 
a  policy  of  dramatizing  everything  ulti¬ 
mately  robs  all  material  of  dramatic 
appeal.  I  regret  that  these  opinions  are 
so  confined  to  New  York. 

It  is  my  idea  that  in  the  main  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  made  tremendous 
and  socially  valuable  progress  in  the 
objective  presentation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  news  report.  The  first  rule  of  any 
popular  publication,  of  course,  is  that  it 
must  attract.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  attempt  at  attraction  by  news 
selection  and  treatment,  the  modern 
newspaper  has  gone  in  for  straight  enter¬ 
tainment  or,  as  we  call  it,  “feature” 
material.  It  is  one  of  the  disheartening 
experiences  of  our  lives  that  sometimes, 
after  nerve  wracking  labor  upon  the 
news,  we  awake  to  find  the  Austro- 
German  customs  agreement  running  sec¬ 
ond  to  Felix  the  Cat  in  power  of 
attraction.  The  extent  to  which  press 
associations  with  enormous  resources 
and  serving  great  numbers  of  newspapers 
have  gone  into  “feature”  services  and 
into  “featuring"  their  news  reports  is 
a  significant  development  in  modern 
journalism.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  at  least  the  modern  newspaper  is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  significant 
news,  such  an  amount  that  even  where 
news  policy  is  the  shabbiest  or  the  cheap¬ 
est,  you  could  really  find  out  a  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  about  the  outside  world  if 
you  would  dig  for  it. 

It  is  when  you  tackle  the  newspaper 
upon  the  issue  of  what  it  induces  the 
average  reader  to  consume  that  the  rub 
comes;  in  other  words,  when  you  raise 
the  question  of  the  social  result  of  the 
general  picture  it  suggests  of  a  day  in 
this  world.  The  editorial  page  would  or 
should  play  its  role  in  fashioning  this 
impression  within  the  readers’  mind.  The 
soul  of  the  newspaper  is  its  editorial 
policy  which,  by  directing  the  selection 
and  presentation  of  the  news  as  well  as 
by  editorial  comment,  either  gives  the 
reader  a  view  of  current  affairs  with 
body  and  design  which  informs  him  use¬ 
fully,  or  on  the  contrary  concentrates 
upon  episodic  interest  to  give  him  an  un¬ 
balanced,  inchoate  and  possibly  a  socially 
vicious  idea  of  the  world  about  him. 

What  about  the  viewpoint  that  moti¬ 


vates  our  editorial  policy?  If  we  are  not 
business  men,  and  I  think  we  are  funda¬ 
mentally,  at  least  we  are  the  associates 
or  sulwrdinates  of  business  men.  W’e 
must  have  the  business  viewpoint.  The 
size  of  the  investment  in  the  modem 
newspaper  enterprise  strengthens  that  in¬ 
fluence  and  all  of  the  tendencies  in 
American  business  life  contribute  to  do 
so.  We  still  adhere  to  much  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  I  have  associated  with  the 
name  of  Melville  Stone,  because  the 
principles  of  that  tradition  are  sound 
business  policies. 

The  keystone  policy  is  impartiality. 
That  is  a  sound  business  as  well  as  a 
sound  news  practice.  It  inspires  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  news.  It  broadens  and 
liberalizes  service.  It  permits  the 
Herald-Tribune  to  offer  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  to  its 
readers.  By  and  large,  we  are  unques¬ 
tionably  arrived  at  impartiality.  But  the 
pity  is  that  the  business  advantage  in¬ 
herent  in  this  policy  tends  to  drive  us  on 
to  the  extreme  of  a  sterile  neutrality. 
That  is  what  is  happening  to  the  editorial 
page.  The  business  policy  of  impartiality 
has  carried  us  to  the  excess  that  has 
wiped  opinion  from  a  page  of  opinion. 
Of  course  this  is  a  generality,  and  as  the 
Frenchman  said  all  generalities  are  un¬ 
true,  including  this  one.  It  is  possible 
to  have  impartiality  in  the  news  columns 
and  strength  of  opinion  in  the  editorial 
page,  but  it  is  a  difficult  combination  to 
maintain.  It  is  easier  to  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  attempt  too  often  is  being 
given  up. 

The  second  stone  in  our  structure  is 
accuracy  in  the  news.  We  adhere  to  that 
rather  well,  also  for  sound  business  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  main  we  are  as  accurate 
as  we  can  be.  Where  we  are  not,  speed 
and  quantity  production  are  responsible. 
Also  accuracy  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
good  intention  but  of  intelligence,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  news  field  would  have 
required  an  expansion  of  intelligence  in 
newspaper  staffs  that  would  have  killed 
us  all  with  brain  fever  if  we  held  the 
pace.  We  have  not  done  so.  In  handling 
so  much  more  news  we  have  become  less 
accurate.  But  do  not  think  we  are  not 
amazingly  accurate  as  it  is.  Knowing 
the  odds  against  us,  we  know  that  we  are. 

The  third  stone  in  the  arch  is  the 
difficult  one,  devotion  to  the  public  serv¬ 
ice;  the  conduct  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  democratic  basis  that  it  is  really 
owned  by  the  people  who  pay  two  cents 
for  it.  The  danger  of  demagoguery  is 
inherent.  We  have  two  safeguards 
against  it,  one,  as  you  will  remember, 
the  dictum  that  a  newspaper  wants  not 
only  a  reader’s  interest  but  his  con¬ 
fidence  as  well,  which  demagoguery  is 
not  well  calculated  to  obtain,  and  the 
second  that  over-dramatization  kills 
dramatic  interest.  The  net  from  these 
tendencies  is  that  demagoguery  can  be 
made  to  pay  to  an  extent  and  for  a  time 
It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  every  popular  publication  like  a 
newspaper  will  to  a  degree  truckle  to  the 
public  as  well  as  legitimately  cater  to  it 
On  the  other  hand,  service  to  the  per¬ 
manency  and  institutional  strength  of  the 
investment  involved,  will  restrain  that 
inclination  to  seek  the  immediate  advan¬ 
tage.  Intelligence  of  management  will 
tell  in  steering  the  difficult  course  be¬ 
tween  these  opposite  points.  Beyond 
this,  the  all  important  influence  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  other  fellow  as 
well  as  a  newspaper’s  own  experience 
with  profit  and  loss  will  affect  policy. 
Here  is  the  tragedy  of  the  failure  of  the 
World:  newspaper  men  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  it  to  believe  that  the  sort  of 
public  service  to  which  Joseph  Pulitutf 
dedicated  the  World  was  not  financially 
successful.  In  all  probability  the  reasons 
for  that  failure  lay  elsewhere,  but  me 
death  of  an  ideal  through  financial  d** 
dine  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  forgottea 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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AN  EXACT  RULE  For  Building  CIRCULATION 


Use  THIMBLE  THEATRE 

STARRING  POPEYE 


by  E.  C.  SEGAR 

JUST  what  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  any 
outstandingly  successful  comic  character  is  per¬ 
haps  as  difficult  to  determine  as  any  question 
relating  to  newspaper  features.  BUT  — 

When  editors  start  writing  asking  for  cuts  to  enable  them  to  comply  with 
readers'  requests  for  pictures  of  a  comic  character  — 

When  dozens  of  newspapers  devote  a  full  page  to  printing  cut-outs  of 
a  character  — 

When  a  newspaper  sells  cut-out  sets  of  the  comic  equal  in  number  to 
one-fourth  of  its  circulation  — 

When  a  comic  becomes  a  common  topic  of  conversation  in  every  casual 
wayside  group;  then  you  KNOW 

iThere  MUST  BE  a  definite  REASON 

On  that  basis,  let's  analyze  POPEYE. 

First  of  ail  he's  an  A I  fighting  man.  He  loves  to  fight  with  his  "fisks". 
And  he  always  wins.  He's  the  idol  of  the  same  following  that  has  made  idols 
of  prize-ring  champions  from  John  L.  Sullivan  to  date. 

Second — He  has  "a  soft  and  foolish  heart  for  the  sex,"  and  admits  he's 
putty  in  the  hands  of  "brunecks." 

Third — He's  a  gambling  fool  who'd  rather  shoot  craps  than  eat— or  drink. 
Fourth — He  has  a  catchy  name,  an  intriguing  one-eyed  physiognomy,  and 
a  lingo  all  his  own  that's  adding  new  phrases  every  day  to  American  speech. 

Why,  "blow  me  down,"  he's  just  POPEYE,  "Tha's  all."  And  that's  all  he 
has  to  be  to  make  him  the  big  new  comic  success  that  he  is. 

This  is  the  RIGHT  TIME  to  put  him  in  the  ring  against  your  opposition. 
He'll  delight  in  helping  you  "lay  'im  among  the  swee-peas,  pernament." 

POPEYE  is  having  a  triumphal  march  across  country  from  coast  to  coast 
—BUILDING  CIRCULATION  wherever  he  goes.  Better  TIE  UP  WITH  HIM 
NOW. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH  new  york  city 


COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF 
PRESS  ANALYZED 
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There^s  a  job  for 

ADDRESSOGRAPH 


So  much  for  system.  But  the  indi-  jpay  well  be  that  the  organization 

vidual  is  _  the  unit  of  good  journalism,  of  forces  now  being  undertaken  to 
The  tradition  of  the  craft  is  that  the  improve  standards  to  this  end  will  prove 
newspaperman  is  born  and  not  made,  of  first  importance  a  quarter  of  a  century 
By  this  is  meant,  I  take  it,  that  a  par-  from  now. 

ticular  aptitude  or  knack  of  mind  appears  f  trust  that  I  have  given  you  some 
invaluable  in  our  performance.  But  that  clues  to  tendencies  in  mcSern  journalism, 
aptitude  is  susceptible  to  both  develop-  mediums  of  opinion  1  think  they  are 
ment  and  discipline  by  training;.  To  an  falling  back,  tor  the  objective  and 
increasing  degree,  the  men  entering  news-  orderly  presentation  of  a  comprehensive 
paper  work  in  this  country  are  coming  news  report  they  have  today  a  far  better 
to  us  with  the  background  of  a  h^ral  opportunity  and  some  of  them  are  taking 
arts  education.  The  proposal  now  is  to  conspicuous  advantage  of  that,  under¬ 
supplement  or  rather  to  direct  the  poten-  standing  such  service  to  be  based  upon 
tial  values  of  tliat  preparation  through  sound  business  policy.  While  the  exten- 
a  professional  but  not  technical  study  of  sion  of  this  news  service  promises  great 
journalism.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  benefits,  it  holds  dangers  for  us  as  well, 
are  devoting  themselves  to  this  attempt  for  with  its  growth  the  power  of  the 
should  take  as  their  stendard  the  achieve-  mass  action  it  motivates,  increases  and 
ment  in  medicine  and  in  law  and  it  is  sug-  becomes  operative  in  many  new  direc- 
gested  that  journalism  should  follow  in  tions.  As  our  social  organization  be- 
the  footsteps  of  the  established  profes-  comes  more  complex  and  delicate,  the 
sions.  On  this  subject  Professor  Eric  responsibilities  of  the  commercial  press 
V\'.  Allen  of  the  University  of  Oregon  as  the  medium  which  informs  and  to 
says,  “Let  us  list  the  practical  measures  an  extent  directs  mass  action  become 
that  have  been  employed  in  raising  the  far  greater.  It  is  possible  to  defend  as 
cultural  and  the  technical  training  _  in  well  as  useless  to  deny,  the  essential  busi- 
various  professions.  _  The  usual  motive  ness  and  money  making  character  of  the 
for  such  an  attempt  is  found  to  be  what  principles  which  control  newspaper 
the  lawyer  calls  broad  grounds  of  public  policy.  In  the  absence  of  any  construc- 
policy.  Professions  have  not  succeeded  tive  plan  to  substitute  a  better  basis  for 
m  raising  _  themselves  to  a  high  place  our  policies,  hope  would  appear  to  lie  in 
of  professional  and  cultural  education  a  refinement  of  these  policies.  There  are 
by  merely  asserting  that  a  man  will  many  dangers  and  impermanencies  in 
succeed  better  or  make  more  money  with  the  worst  and  most  anti-social  of  modern 
a  superior  education.  In  no  instance,  ex-  newspaper  practices  although  they  are 
cept  in  journalism,  has  the  young  man  as  yet  undeniably  profitable.  At  least 
who  has  sacrificed  the  best  years  of  his  the  soundest  business  structure,  if  not 
youth  to  prepare  himself  in  the  best  pos-  the  only  profitable  one,  can  be  built  of 
sible  way  for  his  job,  been  thrown  into  sound  news  policies  well  calculated  to 
unqualified  competition  with  those  more  serve  us  socially.  Probably  maturity  and 
selfish  or  less  farsighted  persons  who  increased  responsibility,  which  I  think 
have  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice,  we  cannot  avoid,  will  bring  further  im- 
kather,  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  provement  to  our  press  as  a  medium  for 


in  every  department  of 
the  publishing  business 


13  USINESS  Managers  of  publications 
using  the  Addressograph  System  can 
point  to  substantial  and  definite  savings. 
Circulation  Managers  can  give  specific 
data  as  to  its  value  in  simplifying  and 
speeding  up  list-handling  operations,  mail 
routing  and  delivery. 

Sales  Promotion  Managers  can  prove  its 
worth  in  increasing  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  lineage  .  .  and  in  providing  ac¬ 

curate,  economical  service  to  advertisers. 
Among  the  many  benefits  you  can  receive 
through  the  use  of  the  Addressograph 
System  are  these: 

Facilitate  fast,  accurate  deliveries  to  city 
distributors,  news  dealers,  country  agents, 
and  mail  subscribers. 

Reduce  your  mailing  room  payroll. 
Eliminate  your  galley  room  payroll. 
Keep  mailing  list  up-to-the-minute  .  .  . 
and  eliminate  hours  of  expensive  linotype 
composing  room  work. 

Work  ahead  with  automatic  control  of  ex¬ 
piration  dates  for  subscription  renewals. 
Improve  billing  system  100%  .  Gel 

accurate  payrolls  ready  on  time  at  S0% 
saving  in  clerical  salaries. 

Insure  fireproof  circulation  records. 
Attend  the  Addressograph  Exhibit  at  the 
A.N.P.A.  Convention  or  have  Addresso- 
graph  representative  in  your  locality  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  many  uses  in  your  business 
and  explain  its  economy,  speed  and 
accuracy. 


Speedaumat  plate 
—world'!  tmall- 
ett  and  loweit 
cost  address  plate 
A  d  d  r  e  s  . 
sopraph  record 
card  address 
plate 


Electric  machines  im- 
print  all  kinds  of 
forms 


Class  4400  automatic 
foldinp  and  wrapping 
Speedaumat 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 


General  Olllres 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Addressograph-Multigraph  of  Canada,  Limited,  Teronte. 
Ontario;  Addressograph,  Limited,  London,  England;  A4- 
dressograph  G.  m.  b,  H.  Berlin,  Germany;  Addrssis- 
graph,  8.  A.  Paris,  France;  Speedaumat  Manufaetsrisg 
Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio, 


OlVISIONS  OF 

ADORESSOGRAPH-INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATIOS 
Factories;  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Toronto,  London,  Berlin.  Paris 


All-purpose  electric 
Speedaumat.  Ad¬ 
dresses  mailer  strips 
up  to  7,900  an  hour 
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He  makes  buyers 


out  of  bystanders. > 


A  reporter  read8  last-minute  items  into  a  mierophone.  Hearing  his  voiee  <»ver  a  Western  Electric  Public 


Address  System,  crowds  outside  the  building  hiiy  your  papers  and  boost  the  circulation.  This  equipment 


amplifies  without  distortion  and  delivers  the  speech  at  one  {mint  or  many.  When  hooked  in  with 


a  Western  Electric  Music  Reproducer  it  plays 


music  from  standard  records,  or  radio  programs  can 


be  presented  with  a  radio  set,  with  a  quality  heretofore  unavailable. 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.  Kr4.3i 

Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us-  the  story  of  the 
Publie  Address  System. 


Western  Electric 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AM)  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 


Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 
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Look  TO 


LINOTYPE  for 


LEADERSHIP 


INOTYPE  leadership  is  the  natural  re- 
suit  of  almost  a  half  century^s  pioneering 
effort  and  ceaseless  experimental  work  in  the  machine 
composition  field. 


It  has  enabled  Linotype  owners  and  operators  to  enjoy  hundreds 
of  time  and  labor  saving  features  that  assure  efficiency  and  econom¬ 
ical  operation.  It  has  introduced  meritorious  contributions  to  the  field 
of  typographic  arts.  It  has  evolved  new  standards  of  comfort  and 
convenience  in  operating  and  maintenance  work. 


Some  of  the  many  recent  Linotype  mechanical  improvements  are 
indicated  at  the  right.  All  are  described  and  illustrated  in  '‘Linotype 
Leadership,”  a  new  56-page  book  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Linotype  agency. 


This  book  shows,  also,  other  Linotype  superiorities  in  design  that 
have  been  omitted  here  for  lack  of  space.  Read  it.  You  will  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  Linotype  improvements  in  many 
directions.  If  you  haven’t  seen  a  copy,  write. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  *  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE, 
LIMITED,  TORONTO.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE  METROMEDIl’M  AND  METROBL^CK 


i 


Cushion  spring  for  distributor  shifter  slide 
reduces  wear  on  distributor  box  rails. 


Automatic  safety  device  to  prevent  shifting 
magazine  if  matrices  are  protruding. 


Escapement  unit  remains  on  machine  when 
magazines  are  removed. 


Curved  assembler  front  which  prevents  dam¬ 
age  to  character  and  facilitates  gravity  drop 
of  matrices. 


Hinged  assembler  entrance  cover  may  be 
swung  back  out  of  the  way  In  an  instant. 


Simple,  positive  spaceband  delivery — 
exclusive  Linotype  spaceband  and  slide 
construction. 


The  adjustable  intermediate  channel  front 
plate  assures  exact  alignment  during  matrix 
transfer. 


Elevator  transfer  slide  long  finger  improves 
action  of  spaceband  transfer. 


Wide  pi  box  for  collecting  thin  spaces. 


Line  delivery  carriage  clamp  insures  quick, 
positive  measure  settings. 


One-piece  matrix  retaining  pawls. 


Hinged  delivery  slide  long  finger  per¬ 
mits  convenient  removal  of  matrices 
from  assembling  elevator. 


Improved  assembler  chute  finger  auto-  ' 
matically  adjusts  itself  to  any  thick¬ 
ness  of  matrix. 


Water-cooled 
mold  disk. 


Short  line  safety. 


Auxiliary  line  safety. 


Slow-speed  assembler 
prevents  transpositions. 
Star  wheel  is  quickly 
and  easily  removable. 


Second  elevator  guide  insures  euctiid 
between  second  elevator  bar  and 
box  bar— prevents  wear  on  matrix  M 


i  . /*v 


Inclined  galley  for  rapid 
and  accurate  assemblage 
of  slugs  of  all  sizes. 


Cushion  spring  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  slugs  after  ejection. 


Universal  knife  block  independently 
adjustable  for  each  body  size,  with 
micrometer  screws  for  quick,  accurate 
adjustment  of  side  knives. 


Convenient  vise  jaw  adjustment, 
adjustable  with  one  hand. 


Assembling  elevator  with  duplex 
rails  that  move  smoothly  on  ball 
bearings. 


Spaceband  key  adjustable 
for  position. 


A  touch  on  this  key  shifts  keyboard  action 
from  the  main  to  the  auxiliary  magazine. 


One-piece  knife  wiper,  actuated  br 
elevator  slide,  assures  smooth,  P«^ 
operation.  Operates  on  downward  iW"' 


Two-pitch  narrow  thread  distributor  screw 
returns  matrices  to  magazines  with  ut¬ 
most  speed  and  efficiency. 


Automatic  font  distinguisher  eliminates 
manual  effort  and  constant  attention. 


Anchored  channel  entrance  partitions  give 
rigid  support  at  both  ends. 


Sensitive,  automatic  clutch,  operated  through 
spiral  automatics,  prevents  damage  to  matrices. 


lures  euct 

’  '»'■  Md  diifrihifof 
on  matrix  teeth 


The  simple  lateral 
adjustment  of  dis¬ 
tributor  beam  and 
distributor  parts. 


All  Linotype  magazines 
are  changed  from  the 
front. 


Wide  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines  accommodate  any 
size  Linotype  face,  from 
condensed  5  point  to  ex¬ 
tended  36  point,  as  well 
as  moderately  condensed 
faces  up  to  60  point. 


Compact  self-oiling  bearings  pro¬ 
vide  constant  lubrication  for  the 
matrix  delivery  belt  pulleys. 


Endless  matrix  delivery  belt  for  both 
main  and  auxiliary  magazines. 


Convenient  trays  for  storing 
pi  matrices. 


Spiral-bevel  gear  straight-line 
assembler  drive. 


Two-speed  distributor  drive  with 
round  driving  belt. 


Assembler  slide  anti-friction  roller 
bearing. 


Cushion  spring  to  control  rebound  of 
assembler  slide. 


Rapid,  positive  measure  changes  are 
assured  by  this  adjustable  clamp. 


Turning  this  handle  brings  any  main 
magazine  into  operating  position. 


Flexible  pi  tube. 


Rigid  auxiliary  support  from  wide, 
substantial  base. 


Quick  removable  keyboard  rubber  roll. 


Quick  removable  keyboard  cams. 


Complete  bank  of  keyboard  key  bars 
removable  as  a  unit. 


One  single  power-driven  keyboard  operates 
both  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  magazines. 


Keyboard  solidly  supported  at  both  ends. 


Convenient 
keyboard  lock. 


Automatic  sorts  stacker. 


New  wide  base  brings  perfect 
balance  and  more  rigid  support 
for  entire  machine. 


Convenient  finger 
for  opening  assem¬ 
bling  elevator. 


Swinging  keyboard  affords  ready  accessibility 
to  every  keyboard  part. 


One  movement  sets  ejector 
blade  for  any  length  of  line. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  GAINING 
FAVOR  AMONG  MEDICAL  MEN 

Several  Groups  in  Various  Sections  of  Country  Using  Paid 
Space  to  Promote  Health — Tacoma  Society  Running 
Year’s  Campaign  in  Three  Local  Newspapers 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

Walla  Walla  Medical  Society,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  Not  all  have  used  paid 
newspaper  advertising,  but  all  have 
groped  for  and  found  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  their  problem  of  education. 

Medical  Economics,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
has  prepared  pencil  layouts  and  some 
suggested  key  copy  for  such  local  co¬ 
operative  advertising  to  loan  to  inter¬ 
ested  newspapers  and  medical  societies 
without  charge  on  request  to  further  the 
movement. 

The  opening  advertisement  suggested 
is  headlined :  "The  doctors  of  this  county 
have  an  important  story  to  tell  you.” 
The  copy  says,  in  part : 

“It  is  a  story  that  concerns  you — and 
those  who  are  dear  to  you — more  per¬ 
sonally  than  anything  else  you  may  read 
today. 

“It  is  a  story  that  has  never  l>efore 
been  told  directly  to  the  public  by  the 
physicians  of  this  community.  They 
have  decided  upon  this  progressive  step 
because  they  l)elieve  it  is  the  modern 


duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  point 
the  way  to  health — by  the  beacon  of 
advertising. 

“These  messages  will  be  placed  before 

you  by  the  -  Medical  Society,  an 

organization  made  up  of  ethical  physi¬ 
cians,  whose  earnest  wish  is  to  improve 
public  health  in  the  community  by  this 
co-operative  effort.  If  you  are  among 
those  fortunate  enough  to  know  only 
good  health,  then  it  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  you  rememlier ;  ‘A  thorough 
health  examination  now  is  the  surest  pro¬ 
tection  against  sudden  ill  health  and  un¬ 
happiness  later.’ 

Other  suggestions  are  headed  “Symp¬ 
toms,”  “In  Ouest  of  Health,”  “Mechani¬ 
cal  Men,”  “Something  For  Nothing” 
(free  clinics),  etc. 

The  following  points  are  outlined  as 
especially  important  to  keep  in  mind  in 
planning  a  campaign  for  any  medical  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  community : 

“1.  Messages  which  aim  only  at  ful¬ 
filling  the  selfish  purposes  of  their  spon¬ 
sors,  as,  for  example,  advertisements 
urging  more  prompt  payment  of  doctors’ 
bills,  are  clearly  not  in  accord  with  the 
high  ideals  of  the  medical  profession.  It 
is  far  better  to  confine  collection  activi¬ 
ties  to  other  channels,  such  as  official 
medical  credit  bureaus. 

“2.  Messages  which  satisfy  only  the 
ego  of  those  who  sponsor  them  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  practical  in  tliis 
day  of  effective  and  high  purpose  adver- 


THIRD  AUXILIARY  PLANT  OPENED 


Herman  Black,  publisher,  Chicago  Evening  American  (left),  pressing  the 
button  which  started  the  giant  new  presses  in  the  American’s  plant  No.  .’I, 
recently  dedicated.  Others  in  the  group,  from  left  to  right:  James  F,  Bicket, 
managing  editor;  Walter  J.  Parker,  circulation  manager;  Maurice  Hess,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  James  A.  March,  superintendent  of  plant  No.  3. 


The  ethical  physician  should  adver¬ 
tise — as  a  member  of  his  local  medi¬ 
cal  society  and  contributor  to  a  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  fund. 

He  already  is  advertising  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country — and  will  do  so 
increasingly  in  tlie  future,  especially^  if 
encouraged  by  his  local  newspaper  which 
can  point  the  way. 

These  are  the  views  of  Harold  S. 
Stevens,  managing  editor  of  Medical 
licononiics.  who  has  pioneered  in  show¬ 
ing  the  doctor  how  he  can  use  paid 
space  for  his  own  benefit  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  profession. 

A  year's  campaign  of  educational 
advertising  is  appearing  in  the  three  daily 
tiewspapers  at  I'acoma,  Wash.,  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Pierce  County  Medical 
Society,  80  of  whom  have  contributed 
$4,500.  Contributions  ranged  from  $5 
to  $100.  The  campaign  consists  of  32 
advertisements  during  the  year. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  local  newsi)apers,  the 
society  retained  a  local  advertising 
agency.  The  writer  of  the  copy  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  facts  from  any  member 
and  also  has  access  to  the  medical  librar¬ 
ies  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  copy 
then  is  submitted  to  a  committee  of  two 
members  for  final  approval.  Reprints  of 
the  adverti-sements  are  made  monthly  and 
distributed  by  memlx-rs.  l^ter  a  book 
containing  all  the  series  will  be  printed 
with  a  roster  of  the  members. 

One  of  the  advertisements  was  entitled 
“In  the  Interest  of  Public  Health,”  and 
stated,  in  part : 

“The  purjKise  of  this  series  will  lie  to 
give  reliable  and  useful  information  and 
only  authentic,  proved  facts  will  be 
stated.  The  people  of  Pierce  County 
will  know  just  where  the  information 
comes  from,  and  the  responsibility  of 
those  issuing  it.” 

.‘\t  Columbus,  O,  the  Columbus  Retail 
Druggists’  Association  carried  on  adver¬ 
tising  activity  on  Ixhalf  of  the  doctor. 
The  doctors  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

[  have  run  advertising  to  show  the  com- 
j  munity  service  is  as  good  as  in  neighltor- 
i  ing  New  York. 

One  middle  western  group  of  dt)Ctors 
ran  copy  urging  the  public  to  pay  its 
doctor  bills  more  promptly.  This,  Mr. 
Stevens  believes,  is  a  wrong  emphasis. 

“The  newspaiKT  should  sound  out  the 
officers  of  the  local  medical  society  to  see 
if  they  are  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
education  of  the  public,”  Mr.  Stevens 
prescribes.  “A  prospectus  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  olficers,  by  the  newspaper 
or  by  an  agency,  a  talk  should  l)e  given 
l)cfore  the  organization  and  sentiment 
should  be  spread  by  the  more  progressive 
members  so  that  those  who  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  antagonistic  may  be  swung  into 
line. 

“The  copy  preferably  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  professional  advertising  man, 
not  by  a  doctor.  It  can  call  attention  to 
the  value  of  periodic  health  examina¬ 
tions,  abuse  of  free  clinics  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  medicine.  It  should  be  clear, 
crisp  and  definite — good,  readable,  accu¬ 
rate  advertising,  based  upon  careful 
analysis.  There  is  nothing  unethical  in 
such  group  advertising.” 

Some  of  the  medical  organizations 
which  have  taken  steps  to  improve  their 
public  relations  include  the  medical  bu¬ 
reau  set  up  by  the  Portland,  Ore.,  doc¬ 
tors,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Toledo, 
Adams  County  Medical  Society,  Quincy, 
111.,  Bergen  County  Medical  Society, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Medical  Society  of 
Ingham  County,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Greater  New  York  Committee  on  Health 
Examinations,  New  York;  Greenville 
Medical  Society,  Greenville,  O. ;  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Medical  Society.  Beaumont, 
Tex. :  Pinellas  County  Medical  Society, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. ;  the  Wyandotte 
County  (Kan.)  Medical  Society;  the 
dentists  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and  the 


^HE  Chicago  Ercning  American  has 
put  plant  No.  3,  new  modern  print¬ 
ing  plant,  in  operation  to  facilitate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  papers  on  the  North  Side. 
The  new  plant  supplements  the  main 
printing  plant  in  llearst  Square  and 
Plant  No.  2  on  the  South  Side.  It  is 
at  George  street  and  Elston  avenue. 

Formal  operation  of  the  plant  began 
last  week  when  publisher  Herman  Black 
pressed  the  electric  starting  button  and 
set  a  battery  of  presses,  1(K)  feet  long, 
roaring.  Before  starting  the  press  Mr. 
Black  spoke  to  the  men  who  will  operate 
the  plant,  and  executives  from  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper.  The  group 
included  James  P.  Bicket,  managing 
editor,  Maurice  Hess,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Walter  J.  Parker,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  James  A.  March,  superintendent 
of  Plant  No.  3. 

The  branch  plant  has  been  designed 
along  the  most  modern  lines,  equipped 
with  the  latest  in  presses  and  auxiliary 
equipment  and  built  with  a  view  to 
safety.  There  are  sixteen  unit  presses 
in  the  plant.  The  structure  is  provided 


with  rest  room  facilities,  showers  and 
other  conveniences. 

The  presses  occupy  a  stretch  of  the 
220  by  240  foot  plant  UK)  feet  long  and 
8  feet  wide.  Beside  them  is  adequate 
space  for  a  similar  battery  when  it  is 
needed.  The  installed  printing  equipment 
weighs  480  tons,  twenty-two  carloads  of 
machinery  being  placed  in  the  plant  to 
complete  it.  A  constant  paper  supply  of 
1,(XX),000  pounds  is  provided  and  rolls 
are  supplied  to  the  press  by  means  of 
dollies  on  one-foot  tracks,  with  switches 
and  turntables  to  facilitate  handling.  The 
press  machinery  is  driven  by  four  2(X) 
horse-power  motors  and  36  .small  ones. 

In  addition  to  50  pressmen  at  the 
plant,  lintotype  operators,  stereotypers, 
editorial  department  men  and  circulation 
employes  will  be  employed  there. 

Plates  are  made  from  mats  at  the  main 
plant,  linotype  operators,  stereotypers, 
for  casting.  Speed  is  attained  by  the 
fact  that  motorcycle  riders  can  make 
better  time  through  congested  districts 
than  trucks  delivering  from  the  main 
plant. 


tising.  We  make  specific  reference  to 
such  advertising  as  would  cast  direct 
slurs  against  any  objects  or  persons  in¬ 
imical  to  the  interests  of  regular  medi¬ 
cine.  We  feel  that  positive  tactics,  telling 
the  true  story  of  medicine,  carrying  the 
breath  of  health  in  all  its  phrases,  is  far 
more  effective,  and,  indeed,  ethical. 

“3.  We  especially  urge  that  the  mes¬ 
sages  nublished  in  the  newspapers  by  the 
Society  be  reprinted  in  the  form  of  cir¬ 
culars  to  be  placed  in  the  physician's 
offices  for  distribution  among  patients. 
This  can  be  done  at  very  small  expense, 
and  vastly  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  campaign.  Copies  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
might  also  be  displayed  in  a  prominent 
place  on  the  wall  of  the  reception  room 
or  office. 

“The  next  great  battle  of  medicine  will 
be  an  advertising  battle— mass  education 
through  paid  space.  It  will  be  a  crusade 
against  ignorance.  Printed  words,  paid 
for  by  the  medical  profession,  will  be 
published  in  paid  space  by  the  medical 
profession. 

“The  great  influence  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  is  advertising.  The  remedy  for  bad 
advertising  is  good  advertising,  not 
silence. 

“The  battle  has  already  begun.  County 
societies  have  advertised  in  a  few  gran-l 
but  isolated,  instances.  It  is  the  time 
now  for  the  entire  medical  profession  to 
begin,  seriously  and  confidently,  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  mass  eelucation  through  paid 
space. 

“The  campaign  will  call  for  more  than 
approval.  It  will  call  for  enthusiasm, 
organization  and  a  full  measure  of  co¬ 
operation.  It  will  call  for  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  advantages  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  disadvantages  of  press- 
agentry  and  ‘free  publicity.’  It  will  call 
for  an  armistice  on  petty  dissensions: 
self-conscious  aloofness  is  never  a  sign  of 
strength. 

“The  medical  profession  must  unify 
before  the  public !  There  is  a  nation  of 
people  waiting  and  listening.” 


A.  F.  A.  PROGRAM  OUTLINED 


Chicago  Advertising  Group  Told  of 
N.  Y.  Convention  Plans 

Chicago  advertising  men  and  women 
attended  a  meeting  recently  when  plans 
made  by  New  York  committees  for  the 
forthcoming  A.F..\.  convention  were  out¬ 
lined.  H.  E.  Christense,  field  secretary 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
presided. 

Those  who  attended  are :  Josephine 
Snapp  and  Scotch  Jeness,  president  and 
chairman  respectively  of  the  New  York 
convention  committee  of  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Chicago ;  Berenice 
Blackwood,  executive  secretary.  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialty  Association ;  J.  K. 
Pershall,  secretary.  Public  Utilities  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association;  H.  F.  Barrows, 
.second  vice  president.  National  Industrial 
Advertisers’  Association;  Victor  F.  Hay¬ 
den,  secretary.  Agricultural  Publishers’ 
Association  of  America;  C.  C.  Young- 
green,  director.  Advertising  Federation 
of  America ;  O.  C.  Harn,  managing 
director.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and 
A.F.A.  director ;  H.  K.  Clark  and  Basil 
Church,  Chicago  Advertising  Council’s 
New  York  Convention  Committee. 


PLANNING  FIELD  TRIP 


University  of  Missouri  Students  Will 
Visit  Russia  This  Summer 

.Actual  training  in  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  will  be  offered  to  20  future  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  on  a  field  trip  to 
i>e  sponsored  this  summer  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  it  has  l)een  announced  by  Frank  L- 
Martin,  associate  dean.  This  will  be  a 
three-months’  tour  and  study  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  such 
course  ever  offered  by  a  school  of 
journalism. 

Other  European  countries  also  will  be 
visited,  including  England.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Poland,  Germany 
and  France. 

Professor  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  of  the 
journalism  faculty  will  he  the  personal 
supervisor  of  the  tour. 
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400' SOLD 


Cline  System  Unit  Drive 
Has  Been  Accepted 


THE  FOLLOWING  PLANTS  HAVE  ORDERED 
THESE  DRIVES  FOR  THEIR  NEW  PRESSES 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 


Operating- CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Ordered-  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 
WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


and  Other  Well-Known  Plants 


Increases  Production^  Saves  Waste,  Insures  Reliability 


(PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
ADDITIONAL  PATENTS  PENDING) 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Western  Office 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


PTiil 


Eastern  Office 
Daily  News  Building 
220  East  42nd  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 
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PROGRESS  REPORTED  ON 
FOREST  RESOURCES 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  See*  Little  Need 

for  Future  Legislation  and  Tells 
of  Its  Co-operatiee  Enterprise 
With  Other  Agencies 

Further  developments  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  will  result  from  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Committee 
on  Forest  Resources  reported  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  this  week. 

The  committee  has  been  aiding  in  this 
work  for  many  years. 

Elbert  H.  Baker  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  report  follows: 

There  has  been  little  work  for  your 
committee  on  forest  resources  during  the 
past  year. 

Nationally  there  has  been  no  new  legis¬ 
lation  of  special  interest  and  very  little  is 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

The  national  forestry  committee  of 
which  your  chairman  is  a  member  has 
been  very  helpful,  over  a  series  of  years, 
in  working  out  a  national  forestry  policy 
which  is  functioning  efficiently  and  under 
which  many  of  the  states  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  federal  government  on  fire 
protection,  seeding  and  reforestation,  and 
methods  of  taxing  standing  timber.  In 
the  v'arious  states  there  continues  to  be 
substantial  progress  in  methods  of  forest 
taxation. 

The  state  of  W'ashington  has  recently 
joined  other  states  in  a  plan  of  modem 
type  under  which  timber  lands  are 
assessed  on  a  nominal  basis  with  a  cut¬ 
ting  tax  when  the  timber  is  harvested. 

Your  committee  has  for  many  years 
aided  in  every  possible  way  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison.  Wis.  A  federal  appropriation 
of  $900,000  for  additional  quarters  was 
recently  passed  and  will  in  the  long  run 
do  much  to  further  developments  in  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  as  well  as  all 
other  forest  industries. 

The  federal  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  carries  many  appropriations  for  the 
forestry  service. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  pro¬ 
moting  fuller  co-operation  with  the 
federal  government  in  the  wise  handling 
of  our  forest  lands  and  in  the  manner  of 
levy'ing  taxes  thereon. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  splen¬ 
did  co-operation  of  the  Forestry  Service 
at  Washington  and  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  its  search 
for  new  sources  of  materials  for  paper 
making. 

Your  committee  urges  your  continued 
interest  in  these  vital  matters. 

Elbfrt  H.  Baker,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony  Harry  Chandler 
R.  R.  McCormick 


LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Racing  Statute  Under  Which  Editor* 
Were  Arrested  Is  Repudiated 

The  Los  Angeles  ordinance  under 
which  H.  R.  R.  Briggs,  publisher,  and 
Rodney  Brink,  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record  were  arrested  for 
possession  of  racing  form  charts  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals.  Decision  was  made 
in  the  case  of  Milton  “Earmer”  Page, 
charged  with  gambling,  and  his  associate, 
Gus  Palmer.  They  were  ordered  re¬ 
leased  from  county  jail. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Brink  is 
pending  for  publication  in  the  Record  of 
possible  betting  odds  on  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente  handicap  the  day  before  the  race 
took  place. 

Allegations  of  prejudice  made  by  the 
Record  in  another  court  case  against 
Superior  Judge  Frank  D.  Collier,  who 
cit^  the  Record  for  contempt,  will  be 
heard  by  Superior  Judge  J.  T.  B.  Wame 
of  Toulomne  County,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
was  cited  for  contempt  following  publi¬ 
cation  of  editorials  and  cartoons  criticiz¬ 
ing  District  Attorney  Buron  Fitts  and 
the  1930  grand  jury  about  a  year  ago. 
The  date  for  the  hearing  has  not  yet 
been  set. 


COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF 
PRESS  ANALYZED 


(Continued  from  page  114) 


unsettling  force  of  civilization  today. 
I^ewey  says  that  we  will  never  get  back 
to  the  old  individualism;  that  we  must 
achieve  a  new.  At  least  for  me  there  is 
no  concept  of  newspaper  individualism 
possible  save  perhaps  the  old  fashioned 
one  that  a  good  newspaper  should  no  look 
like,  or  think  like  or  act  like  any  other 
newspaper  in  any  of  the  really  important 
aspects  of  its  endeavors.  Here  1  know 
that  I  am  against  the  tide ;  possibly 
against  the  irresistible  force  of  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage.  Rut  of  the  social  loss 
involved  in  the  standardization  of  our 
newspapers  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  most  pitiful  sight  in  the  newspaper 
world  is  the  provincial  city  newspaper 
that  tries  to  be  the  metropolitan  daily. 
These  weeds  of  journalism  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  I  presume  are  making  money. 
They  serve  no  other  particular  purpose. 
The  worth  while  newspaper  sticks  to  its 
own  community  and  you  can  know  it 
when  you  hear  the  good  citizens  swear  by 
it  and  at  it  indiscriminately.  Mechanical 
perfection  and  super-organization  have 
tended  to  destroy  or  weaken  individuality 
Of  course  it  was  largely  through  superior 


quality  as  well  as  low  cost  production 
that  syndicated  material  secured  its 
entree.  But  the  system  once  established, 
presses  on  to  that  excess  where  cost  con¬ 
siderations  alone  and  a  lazy  complacency 
in  the  editorial  chair  accepts  the  product 
of  the  system  without  critical  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  tie  that  binds  the  newspaper  to 
the  intimate  concerns  of  the  individual  is 
weakened.  The  institution  drifts  a  little 
further  toward  that  undistinguished  and 
standardized  pattern  of  existence  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  mass  culture.  I 
refer  you  to  those  more  responsible  in 
their  philosophical  studies  than  a  man  in 
new.spaper  harness  to  give  you  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  this  drift  means  in  na¬ 
tional  life. 

There  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  do 
more  than  merely  touch  upon  the  indirect 
influences  at  work  upon  the  press  that 
threaten  the  integrity  of  its  service  to 
society.  But  to  understand  the  newspaper 
as  an  institution,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
newspaper  to  the  people  themselves  and 
the  character  of  their  civilization;  to  the 
influences  ofi  mass  education  and  to  the 
social  consequences  of  industrialism.  We 
must  consider  for  example  the  pHJSslble 
degeneration  of  opinion  in  the  country 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  degenerative 
influence  within  the  newspai)er  of  a 
business  policy  that  might  see  profit  in 
sterile  neutrality.  I  know  that  the  news¬ 


paperman  has  no  thought  of  taking  to 
his  back  the  rod  that  is  for  the  fool  who 
would  be  wiser  than  his  fellows.  The 
newspai)erman  is  a  bread  winner;  of 
necessity  a  good  deal  of  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.  In  that  character 
nevertheless  he  may  respond  beyond 
your  expectations  to  the  stimulation  of 
social  vigor  and  intellectual  ferment  in 
the  world  about  him,  as  I  think  he  must 
be  exp)ected  to  wither  intellectually  in  a 
world  that,'  to  such  an  extent,  holds  to  a 
sense  of  values  false  to  those  ideals  you 
ask  of  him. 


EDITING  POLITICAL  PAPER 

Luther  W.  Rood,  former  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  is  editor  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Voter,  a  new  statewide  publica¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  in  Sacramento. 
Organization  papers  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  capitalized  at  $25,000  also 
name  Mr.  Rood  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


GAVE  RADIO  ADDRESS 

Ed  D.  Engemann,  publisher  of  the 
Belding  (Mich.)  Banner-News  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  commerce  of 
that  city,  spoke  on  “Belding,  Mich.," 
over  radio  station  WLS,  Chicago,  April 
24.  The  program  was  sponsored  by 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago  packers. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

WE  RE  BUSY.^ 

Yes  sir,  we* re  simply  rushed. 


Printing  colored  comics  keeps  us  going  every 
minute.  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  REASONS. 
We  do  a  better  printing  job,  our  service  is  good, 
our  prices  are  low — BUT  WHY  GO  INTO 
ALL  THIS?  We  want  to  tell  you  about  it 
personally. 

We  have  reserved  BOOTH  NO.  8  at  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Convention.  Our  representatives  will  be 
there.  We  invite  you  to  visit  us — to  hear  about 
our  work — to  examine  samples — and  every¬ 
thing  else  you  want  to  know  about  the  printing 
of  your  colored  comics  and  magazine  sections. 


The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  PLANT  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

61  Leavenworth  Street  50  Church  Street 

Waterbary,  Conn.  New  York  City 

Phone  6080  Phone  Cortlandt  7-4765 

Wm.  J.  Pape,  Pres.  Wm.  B.  Pape,  Vice-Pres.  J.  H.  Darcey,  Treas.  Geo.  G.  Janosik,  Sec’y 
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New  Ss  Improved 


LUDLOW 

NEWAND  IMPROVED  MODEL 

DO  NOT  FAIL  to  see  the  Ludlow  system  of  display  com¬ 
position  in  operation  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  See  with  your  own 
eyes  the  many  short  cuts  the  Ludlow  makes  possible  — the 
operations  it  eliminates  entirely.  With  the  Ludlow,  there  is 
no  labor  expense  up  to  the  actual  setting  of  copy.  There  is  no 
type  to  cast,  no  storage  system  to  maintain,  no  cases  to  inspect 
and  lay. There  is  no  investment  tied  up  in  metal,  just  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  copy.  The  line  in  the  copy  is  converted  direct  from 
hot  metal  into  the  line  in  the  form. 

And  in  setting,  the  compositor  gathers  six  to  ten  matrices 
rather  than  picking  up  a  type  at  a  time.  The  method  of  spacing 
is  considerably  easier  and  more  economical. 

These  process  advantages  might  still  be  of  little  moment,  if 
the  Ludlow  did  not  give  the  advertiser  what  he  wants.  To  him 
it  offers  the  best  modern  and  traditional  typefaces,  always 
new  and  unbroken  letters,  an  italic  that  is  unbreakable  under 
the  severest  dry  mat  pressure. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  ♦  CHICAGO 


[z  I  r)  lead,  slug,  rule 

L  LIv"  U  AND  BASE  CASTER 

DO  NOT  FAIL  to  see  the  working  exhibit  operation,  the  quality  of  its  product,  and  the 
of  the  new  models  of  the  Elrod  strip  caster  at  quantity  of  strip  material  it  delivers.  The 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  The  Elrod  now  casts  from  one-  leads  and  slugs  are  uniform  in  thickness  and 
point  leads  to  thirty-six-point  base.  You  will  free  from  brittle  joints  or  welds.  Elrod  base 
be  interested  to  see  the  simplicity  of  its  stands  up  perfectly  under  dry  mat  pressure. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


pOLICE,  raiding  a  loft  building  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  arrested  five  men 
and  seized  more  than  6,000  gallons  of 
imitation  Coca-Cola,  together  with  print¬ 
ing  equipment  which  had  been  turning 
out  counterfeit  Coca-Cola  lal)els.  The 
raid  called  attention  to  a  kind  of  racket 
which  has  caused  annoyance  and  loss  to 
many  national  advertisers.  A  raid  some 
months  ago  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
razor  blades  with  counterfeit  labels. 

The  raided  beverage  plant,  it  was  said, 
could  have  produced  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  of  the  bogus  product  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  seizure  followed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  lasting  more  than  a  year  in  one  city 
after  another  along  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  the  ring  apparently  changing  its 
l>ase  frequently. 

*  *  * 

"TJ  IN'OS.\URS  tliat  waddled  across 
^  tiewspaper  and  magazine  pages  re¬ 
cently  in  the  interests  of  Mobiline  motor 
oil  will  have  a  new  chore  to  do  for  the 
Sinclair  Refining  Company.  The  Mo¬ 
biline  trade  mark  having  been  transferred 
to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  the  Sin¬ 
clair  firm  will  use  the  name  “Sinclair 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Oil,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  dinosaurs  will  be  used  to 
tie  up  with  the  new  brand.  However,  it 
is  stated  that  no  campaigns  are  projected 
yet,  except  for  announcements  of  the 
change  in  four  magazines  and  some  trade 
publications. 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Vacuum 
company  would  advertise  the  Mobiline 
brand  brought  a  reply  that  no  decision 
had  yet  been  made.  The  name  is  con¬ 
fusingly  similar  to  the  Mobiloil  on  which 
the  Vacuum  company  has  concentrated. 
The  Mobiline,  however,  has  l)een  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  oil  made  of  Pennsylvania 
crude  petroleum,  while  Vacuum  adver¬ 
tising  has  combatted  the  idea  that  the 
source  of  the  crude  oil  is  important. 

The  dinosaurs  and  other  prehistoric 
monsters  were  used  in  Sinclair  copy  to 
emphasize  the  great  age  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  oil  deposits. 

*  *  * 

4PPRAISAL  of  $114,8.^0,733  has  been 
filed  for  the  estate  of  Dr.  John  T. 
Dorrance,  who  built  up  the  Campbell 

Soup  Company.  His  interest  in  the  soup 
company  was  inventoried  at  $79,033,- 
969.55,  while  bonds,  bank  stocks  and  rail¬ 
road  stocks  made  up  much  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  It  was  estimated  that  $12,000,- 
000  would  be  paid  to  New  Jersey  in  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  and  $9,500,000  to  the 

federal  government. 

If  there  is  anyone  left  who  doubts  the 
power  of  advertising,  let  him  try  to  fig¬ 
ure  how  long  it  would  have  taken  Dr. 
Dorrance  to  have  achieved  equal  success 
if  he  had  not  mixed  printer’s  ink  with  his 
soup. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  BEAUTIFUL  piece  of  printing 
which  comes  to  our  desk  is  a  large 
flat  volume  in  aluminum  and  black, 
issued  by  the  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  in  explanation  of  its  Harvard- 
Award  campaign  for  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  .America.  A  double-page  spread 
reproduces  “the  first  advertisement  ever 
printed  on  high-speed  rotary  presses  using 
aluminum  ink,”  and  following  pages 
show  other  pieces  of  copy  from  the  cam¬ 
paign — most  of  them  made  striking  by 
aluminum  ink,  and  some  using  colors  in 
addition.  Text  explains  the  aims  of  the 
campaign  and  the  reasons  for  the  direc¬ 
tions  it  took. 

*  *  * 

NO  advertising  films  shown.”  is  the 
announcement  of  certain  theaters  in 
Kansas  City.  Which  indicates  how  screen 
advertisers  are  having  to  watch  their 
step — or  rather,  to  watch  the  proportion 
of  advertising  to  entertainment. 

*  *  * 

AD\’ERTISING  men  are  keeping  a 
keen  eye  on  the  progress  of  the 
motor  industry,  which  contributed  one  of 
the  most  drastic  declines  to  last  year’s 
total  advertising  losses.  The  New  York 
Times  index  of  automobile  output  for 
the  week  ending  April  18  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  year,  at  72.1,  as 


against  70.3  for  the  preceding  week  and 
96.4  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  This  index  is  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Detroit  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  week  predicts 
that  instead  of  the  usual  sharp  decline 
into  midsummer  dullness,  “the  industry 
seems  likely  to  make  the  flattest  and 
longest  summer  curve  ever  known.” 

*  *  <1 

^HE  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
has  been  advertising  by  reproducing 
full  pages  of  the  Post  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspapers,  giving  readers  of  the 
latter  a  momentary  jolt,  put  a  new  angle 
on  the  plan  last  Saturday.  Instead  of 
using  a  page  from  Friday’s  Post,  the 
Saturday  morning  advertisement  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  front  page  of  Saturday 
afternoon’s  financial  section,  which  had 
not  yet  been  released  to  Post  readers. 


Chambers  Agency  Elects  Officers 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cham- 
l)ers  Agency,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  April  13,  elected  officers 
and  directors  as  follows:  Stuart  O. 
Landry,  president;  Morton  Caldwell, 
executive  vice-president ;  R.  Lynn  Baker, 
T.  R.  Harris  and  H.  I.  Lill  vice  presi¬ 
dents;  and  Roger  Stone,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Stone,  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Saunders,  Sam  Zemurray  and  C. 
McKinney  were  elected  to  the  board. 


Two  Join  Moss-Chase 

Moss-Chase  general  advertising  agency. 
425  Franklin  street.  Buffalo,  has  added 
to  its  executive  staff  J.  Gay  Fuller  and 
Edwin  B.  Dietrich.  Mr.  Fuller,  former 
head  of  the  Buffalo  agency  which  bore 
his  name,  becomes  vice-president  of 
Moss-Chase.  Mr.  Dietrich,  who  formerly 
was  with  Worley  and  Dietrich,  becomes 
account  manager  of  Moss-Chase. 


Averill  Takes  New  Post 

Peter  Averill,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  Calloway  Associates,  Boston  agency, 
has  joined  the  Fred  L.  Tower  Com¬ 
panies  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston, 
specialists  in  direct-mail  advertising. 


Bradley  Joins  E.  V.  Maun,  Inc. 

Sydney  K.  Bradley,  formerly  an  ac- 
:ount  executive  with  Donald  B.  Fores- 
man  &•  Co.,  New  York,  has  joined  Em¬ 
mett  V.  Maun,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
of  that  city,  in  an  executive  capacity. 


Appointed  Research  Director 

Henry  G.  Hoberg,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  research  division  of  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers  International  Corporation,  has 
joined  Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  research  director. 


Electric  Account  Placed 

Hot  Shot  Electric  Prfxlucts  Company 
has  ap])ointe<l  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  Special  advertising  counsel 
and  magazines  will  be  used. 


Valve  Account  To  Remington,  Inc. 

The  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing 
Company,  Troy,  N.Y.,  manufacturers  of 
valves  and  hydrants,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  Wm.  I?.  Reming¬ 
ton,  Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


Auburn  Dealer*  Appoint  Wood 

The  Wood  Advertising  Service,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  as  advertising 
agent  by  four  Brooklyn  Auburn  dealers: 
Cioodwin  Motor  Car  Company,  Sandman 
Auburn,  Flatbush  Auburn,  and  Kings 
Highway  Auburn. 


Resinol  Names  Jordan 

Resinol  Chemical  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  manufacturer  of  Resinol  Soap  and 
Resinol  Ointment,  has  appointed  Jordan 
Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  foreign  advertising  in  several 
territories. 


STEADY  GROWTH  SEEN 
FOR  FINANCIAL  COPY 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald-. _ 


W.  T.  Mullally  Believe*  Business  Will 
Improve  Before  Year's  End  — 
Cites  Reasons  for  Expansion 
of  Linage 


“It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the 
volume  of  financial  advertising  over  a 
period  of  years  will  be  ever  upward,” 
said  William  T.  Mullally  of  the  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell  Law  Financial  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  speaking  to  the  New  York 
Times  class  in  newspaper  advertising 
April  15.  He  added,  speaking  of  the 
late  depression:  “If  I  may  offer  a 
humble  suggestion,  I  think  you  will  see 
a  big  improvement  within  six  or  eight 
months.” 

Mr.  Mullaly  spoke  particularly  of  the 
recent  development  of  investment  trusts 
as  advertisers. 

“The  growth  of  this  business,”  he  said, 
“May  be  realized  from  the  fact  tKat  in 
our  agency  alone  we  haqdle  between 
thirty  and  forty  investment  trust 
accounts,  one  of  which  alone  has  sold 
more  than  $175,000,000  of  its  stock  to 
the  public  in  a  little  more  than  two  years’ 
time.” 

Mr.  Mullally  listed  seven  kinds  of 
financial  advertising — announcements  by 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  houses 
doing  purely  a  commission  business,  by 
investment  banking  houses  distributing 
securities,  institutional  advertising  of 
corporations,  fiscal  advertising  of  cor¬ 
porations,  legal  financial  advertising, 
unlisted  security  advertising,  and  bank 
advertising.  Saying  that  the  modern 
merchandising  i^a  is  valuable  for  in¬ 
vestment  houses,  he  gave  the  following 
reasons : 

“1.  Advertising  is  of  interest  to  the 
executives  and  personnel  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  great  influence  on  them. 

“2.  It  maintains  and  retains  the  present 
customer.  How  often  we  forget,  in 
seeking  for  new  customers,  about  the 
present  customers.  These  people,  who 
are  your  customers  and  purchase  your 
securities,  are  reminded  again  and  again 
of  it  and  they  will  increase  their  purchase. 

“3.  It  augments  the  good  will,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  price  of  your  securities. 

“4.  Favorably  inclines  publications  to 
legitimate  news.  I  want  to  impress  on 
you  how  unfair  advertising  agents  are 
sometimes  with  newspapers.  It  is  often 
.said  to  us  as  large  financial  advertisers : 
‘Well,  you  can  get  news  in  the  Times 
because  you  give  them  your  large  busi¬ 
ness.’  No,  I  can’t.  I  can’t  keep  good 
news  out  of  the  Times.  But  you  can’t 
pass  off  on  any  decent  paper  a  made-up 
piece  of  news.  What  is  legitimate  news? 
It  is  that  which  is  done  by  a  well-known 
person  or  corporation  or  business. 

“5.  It  discourages  and  often  prevents 
adverse  legislation. 

“6.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  sales.” 


G.  F,  Barthe 


^^ITH  the  French  Army,  Third 
”  Group,  119th  Squadron — night 
bomber  observer,  machine  gunner.  That’s 
the  W’orld  War  record  of  G.  F.  Barthe, 
president,  general  manager,  and  copy  chief 
of  the  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barthe  was  born  in  the  United  States, 
of  French  parents.  Since  1922  he  has 
lived  here,  previously  residing  in  Paris 
and  Spain.  He  speaks  and  writes  four 
languages  and  is  self-educated  in  English. 
He  is  an  inventor,  designer,  and  coun¬ 
sellor  on  aeronautical  matters. 

For  four  years  he  has  been  head  of 
his  own  agency.  Before  that,  for  three 
years,  he  edited  for  a  local  association 
of  grocers  a  publication  called  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Retail  Grocers. 

The  accounts  handled  by  Barthe  in¬ 
clude  the  Clark  Music  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse:  the  Oswego  Candy  Works,  Inc.; 
the  International  Nutyp  Tool  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Oswego;  Farmers  and  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Company;  the  Penfield  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  bedding;  S.  Cheney 
&  Son.  garden  ornaments  and  tools. 

Barthe  has  several  hobbies — good 
music,  painting,  reading,  violin  playing. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Syracuse  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  and  the  Technology  Club; 
is  vice-president  of  the  French  Alliance; 
honorary  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  Post  41,  and  Syracuse  Forum. 


Hotel  Account  to  Gamble  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wardman  Real  Estate  Properties,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C..  has  appointed  Gam¬ 
ble  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Wardman  Park,  Carl¬ 
ton  and  Chastleton  Hotels. 


TALENT 
Going  To  Waste 

The  Newark  Advertising  Club  is  looking  for  places  for  a 
number  of  men  and  women  of  ability  in  various  branches  of 
advertising.  Can  you  use  any  of  them? 

Address  Secretary 

40  Park  Place  Newark,  N.  J. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  NINE  NEWSPAPERS 
PREFER  HUBER  INK 

In  this  representative  list  you  will  find  publications  noted  for  appearance,  quality,  and  reputation. 


Aberdeen,  8.  D .  American 

Aberdeen,  8.  0 .  Newc 

Alexandria,  Va .  Gazette 

Alton,  III .  Evening  Telegraph 

Altoona,  Pa .  Mirror 

Antofagaeta,  Chllo .  El  Mereurio 

Attleboro,  Mail .  Sun  Publiehing  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md .  Poet 

Barranquilla,  Colombia...  La  Naeion 

Beckley,  W.  Va .  Pott  Herald 

Beekley,  W.  Va .  Raleigh  Regitter 

Birmingham,  Ala .  Pott 

Bogota,  Colombia .  El  Tiempo 

Botton,  Matt .  Daily  Record 

Botton,  Matt .  Herald 

Botton,  Matt..' .  Pott 

Botton,  Matt .  Traveller 

Bridgeport,  Conn .  Pott 

Bridgeport,  Conn .  Timet-Star 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Advertiter 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Home  Talk 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Lithuanian  Cooperative  Publ. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Lithuanian  VIenybe 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y .  Obterver 

Buenot  Airet,  Argentina.,  La  Prenta 
Buenot  Airet,  Argentina..  The  Standard 

Buenot  Airet,  Argentina..  Critiea 

Calcutta.  India .  Stateaman 

Cambridge.  Md .  Banner  and  Record 

Caracat,  Venezuela .  El  Impulto 

Caracat,  Venezuela .  El  Unlvertal 

Cedar  Rapidt,  Iowa .  Gazette  and  Republican 

Centralla,  III .  Centralia  Sentinel 

Chetter,  Pa .  Chetter  Timet 

Chicago,  III .  Abendpott 

Chicago,  III .  Jewith  Dally  Forward 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .  Freie  Prett 

Cleveland.  Ohio .  Newt 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  Prett 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  Shonping  Newt 

Concepcion,  Chile .  El  Sur 

Cordoba,  Argentina .  El  Pah 

Cordoba,  Argentina .  La  Vox  del  Interior 

Cordoba,  Argentina .  Lot  Prlncipioi 

Denver,  Colo .  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 

Det  Molnet,  Iowa .  Regirter 

Dec  Molnet,  Iowa .  Tribune-Capital 

Eatt  St.  Loult.  Ill .  Dally  Journal 

Edwardtville,  III .  Intelligencer 

El  Pato,  Texat .  Pott 

Ettherville,  Iowa .  Dally  Newt 


Falrfleld,  Iowa .  Daily  Ledger 

Fall  River,  Matt .  Herald  Newt 

Fitohburg,  Matt .  Sentinel 

Fluthing,  L.  I .  Evening  Journal 

Fort  Worth.  Texat .  Prett 

Grand  Forkt,  N.  D .  Herald 

Harritburg,  Pa .  Telegraph 

Hartford,  Conn .  Catholic  Trantcript 

Hartford,  Conn .  Courant 

Havana,  Cuba .  Diario  de  la  Marina 

Havana.  Cuba .  El  Pait  Exceltior 

Haverhill,  Matt .  Gazette 

Hopklntville,  Ky .  New  Era 

Iowa  City,  Iowa .  Dally  Iowan 

Jamaica.  N.  Y .  L.  I.  Dally  Prett 

Johanneiburg,  S.  Africa..  Rand  Daily  Mail 

Johnatown,  Pa .  Democrat 

Johnitown,  Pa .  Tribune 

Kantat  City,  Mo .  Journal  Pott 

Kingtton,  N.  Y .  Freeman 

La  Plata,  Argentina .  El  DIa 

Lima,  Peru .  El  Comercio 

Lima.  Peru .  La  Cronica 

Lincoln,  Neb .  Star 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  Arkantat  Democrat 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  Gazette 

Long  Itland  City,  N.  Y..  Daily  Star 

Lowell,  Matt .  Sun 

Lynn,  Mata .  Item 

Managua,  Nicaragua .  La  Prenta 

Maton  City,  Iowa .  Globa  Gazette 

McAletter.  Okla .  Newt  Capitol 

Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico..  Diario  de  Yucatan 

Meriden.  Conn .  Daily  Journal 

Meriden,  Conn .  Morning  Record 

Mexico,  0.  F.  Mexico....  El  Univeraal 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Mexico.,..  La  Prenta 

Middletown,  Conn .  Prett 

Minneapolia,  Minn .  Journal 

Minneapollt,  Minn .  Star 

Monterey,  N.L.  Mexico...  El  Porvenler 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Blen  Publioa 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  DIa 

Moatevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Diario 

Montevideo,  Uruguay .  El  Pait 

Montevideo.  Uruguay .  La  Manana 

Montreal,  Canada .  Herald 

Nathvllle,  Tenn .  Banner 

Naihvlllo,  Tonn .  Tennettean 

Newark,  N.  J .  Free  Prett 

New  Bedford,  Mast .  Portuguese  Dally  Newt 

New  Bedford.  Mast .  Timet 

New  Britain,  Conn .  Herald 

New  London.  Conn .  Day 

Now  York.  N.  Y .  Atlantis  Dally 


New  York,  N.  Y .  Bronx  Home  Newt 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Courier  De  Etatt  Unit 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Fairchild  Prett 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Herald  Tribune 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Jewith  Day 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Jewith  Forward 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Jewish  Morning  Journal 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Journal  of  Commerce 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Dennik 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Slovenia  Publ.  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Herold 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Staatt  Zeitung 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Staten  Itland  Advance 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Timet  (Brooklyn  Plant) 

New  York,  N.  Y .  Volktzeitung 

New  York.  N.  Y .  Wall  Street  Journal 

New  York,  N.  Y .  World-Telegram 

North  Adams,  Mass .  Trantcript 

Norfolk,  Va .  Ledger- Dispatch 

Norwalk,  Conn .  Hour 

Norwich,  Conn .  Bulletin 

Norwich,  Conn .  Record 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla .  Daily  Oklahoman 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla .  Newt 

Omaha,  Neb .  Tribune 

Omaha,  Neb .  World  Herald 

Otwego,  N.  Y .  Palladium  Timet 

Owensboro.  Ky .  Inquirer 

Owensboro.  Ky .  Messenger 

Panama  City.  R.  P .  Star  and  Herald 

Pawtucket.  R.  I .  Timet 

Pawtucket.  R.  I .  Valley  Daily  Timet 

Penntburg.  Pa .  Town  and  Country 

Perth.  Ontario,  Canada...  Courier 

Petersburg.  Va .  Progreu-lndex 

Pittsburoh,  Pa .  PrcM 

Plainfield.  N.  J .  Courier  News 

Poplar  Bluff.  Mo .  American  Republic 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti _  La  Matin 

Pottttown,  Pa .  Daily  Newt 

Providence,  R.  I .  Journal 

Providence.  R.  I .  Newt  Tribune 

Quincy,  Mass .  Evening  Newt 

Racine,  Wit .  Journal  Newt 

Racine.  Wit .  Timet  Call 

Raleiqh,  N.  C .  Newt  and  Obterver 

Richmond,  Va .  Newt  Leader 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil....  Correlo  de  Manha 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil _  Diario  Carioca 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  Timet  Union 

Rutland,  Vt .  Daily  Herald 

Salem,  Mast .  Newt 

Sallna.  Kan .  Journal 

Santiago,  Chile .  El  Diarla  lluttrado 

Santiago,  Chile .  El  Mereurio 

Santiago.  Chile .  La  Naeion 

Santo- Domingo.  R.O .  Listin  Diario 

Sao  Paulo.  Brazil .  A  Gazeta 

Schenectady.  N.  Y .  Union  Star 

Scranton,  Pa .  Republican 

Scranton.  Pa .  Timet 

Shanghai.  China  .  Sin  Wan  Pao 

Shenandoah,  Iowa .  Sentinel  World 

Sioux  City,  Iowa .  Journal 

Sioux  City,  Iowa .  Tribune 

Springfield.  Ill .  III.  State  Journal 

Springfield.  Ill .  III.  State  Regitter 

Springfield,  Mast .  Republican 

St.  Loult.  Mo .  Daily  Record 

St.  Louit,  Mo .  Star 

St.  Loult,  Mo .  Timet 

St.  Loult,  Mo .  Wettliche  Pott 

St.  Paul.  Minn .  Ditpateh 

St.  Paul.  Minn .  Pioneer  Prett 

St.  Stephen.  N.  B .  St.  Croix  Courier 

Superior,  WItc .  Evening  Telegram 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  Pott  Standard 

Trenton,  N.  J .  State  Gazette 

Trenton.  N.  J .  Timet 

Tulta,  Dkla .  Daily  World 

Tulta,  Okla .  Tribune 

Union  CItv.  N.  J .  Hudson  Dispatch 

Utica.  N.  Y .  Observer  Dispatch 

Vancouver  B.  C.,  Canada.  Dally  Province 
Vancouver  B.  C..  Canada.  Daily  Sun 
Vancouver  B.  C..  Canada.  Star 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio..  Newt 

Washington.  D.  C .  Daily  Newt 

Wathington.  D.  C .  Labor  Paper 

Waterloo.  Iowa  .  Daily  Courier 

Watertown.  N.  Y .  Daily  Timet 

Wichita.  Kant .  Eagle 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa .  Independent 

Wilket-Barre.  Pa .  Record 

Williamson.  W.  Va .  Daily  Newt 

Wlllimantic,  Conn .  Chronicle 

Wilmington.  Del .  Every  Evening 

Wilmington,  Del .  Journal 

Wilminiiton.  Del .  Newt 

Yonkers.  N.  Y .  Herald 

Yonkers.  N.  Y .  Statesman 

York,  Pa .  Dispatch 

Youngstown.  Ohio .  Telegram 


J.  M. 


HUBER,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

NEWS  Q  GRAVURE 

COMIC  MAGAZINE 
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EDITORS  PUSH  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL  STUDY 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


CIRCULATION  GROWTH! 

Toledo  Evening  Newspapers  During  the  Last  18  Years 


No  one  suggested  a  formula  for  getting 
the  right  men  and  holding  them,  and 
while  increased  pay  was  generally  ap¬ 
proved  as  a  morale  measure,  it  was  also 
admitted  that  increased  pay  alone  did 
not  solve  city  room  problems. 

“Editorial  Department  Costs”  a  session 
presided  over  by  Dwight  Marvin,  editor 
of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  by  M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  wanted 
to  discuss  how  to  economize  without 
pinching,  but  spent  most  of  its  time  dis¬ 
secting  the  analyses  of  editorial  costs 
presented  by  Mr.  Atwood.  The  lack  of 
generally  accepted  accounting  systems  was 
again  deplored,  and,  off  the  record,  some 
of  the  liters  revealed  what  they  had 
done  to  meet  the  publishers’  demand  for 
economy  in  1931. 

A  joint  shop-talk  luncheon  on  Satur¬ 
day  discussed  “making  Scientific  News 
More  Readable”  a^id  “Government  Data 
the  Editor  Can  Use.”  The  first,  presided 
over  by  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  addressed  by  Watson  Davis,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Science  Service,  who  re¬ 
lated  the  efforts  of  his  organization  to 
get  scientific  news  into  newspaper 
columns.  The  standards  by  which  ordi¬ 
nary  news  is  judged,  if  applied  to  science 
news,  usually  get  the  latter  a  reading 
and  often  publication  by  newspaper  desk 
staffs,  he  said.  The  second  meeting,  over 
which  James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  was  chairman, 
heard  from  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant 
secretarv  of  commerce,  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  bring  its  data  up  to 
newspaper  standards  of  timeliness.  He 
described  the  new  survey  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  ever  made  by  Government 
to  business  knowledge. 

The  meeting  was  opened,  as  described 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  by  an 
exchange  of  cable  and  radio  greetings 
via  Postal  Telegraoh.  with  editors  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Canada,  South  America 
and  with  ships  at  sea.  E.  S.  Leggett, 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  and 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  welcomed  the  editors  to  the 
city  and  to  the  facilities  of  the  club. 


JOURNALISM  CONGRESS  MAY  1-2 


Prominent  Newepapermen  to  Address 
U.  of  Texas  Gathering 

A  notable  list  of  speakers  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Journalism  Congress  which 
meets  May  1  and  2  at  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  director  of  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  the  University,  is 
president  of  the  Congress.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  VV’illis  J.  Abbot, 
chairman  of  editorial  board  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston;  Fred  Fuller 
Shedd,  editor  of  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  and  president  of  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  L.  M.  Nich¬ 
ols,  editor,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Daily  Record 
and  vice-president.  National  Editorial 
Association ;  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  Cities  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  these  men  prominent 
Texas  editors  will  speak  at  various  meet¬ 
ings.  Among  these  are ;  George  B. 
Dealey,  publisher,  Da//<i.f  Morning  News; 
Lowry  Martin,  general  manager,  Corsi¬ 
cana  Daily  Sun;  Deskins  Wells,  editor, 
Wellington  Leader  and  director  of  Texas 
Press  Association ;  Marcellus  E.  Foster, 
editor,  Houston  Press;  Walter  R.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  editor,  of  Temple  Daily  Telegram 
and  national  secretary  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


5  »  S  so  t  O? 

Si  §  ?  ?  ?  5  9 


The  TOLEDO  BLADE  has 
56%  MORE  CIRCULATION 

than  the  other  evening  news¬ 
paper — 

Covers  virtually  every  home 
in  Toledo. 

• 

During  1930  the  BLADE 
published  FIVE  MILLION 
LINES  MORE  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  than  did  the  other 
evening  newspaper. 
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THE  TOLEDO  BLADE 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  DAILY  FIELD 

The  completion  of  50  years  of  daily 
publication  by  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Evening  Dispatch  w’as  celebratetl  April 
24.  The  Dispatch  issued  a  special  edi¬ 
tion.  Francis  &  Faulknor  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  H.  C.  Crosby  is  manager. 


is  FIRST  in  EVERYTHING 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES,  National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Relieve  Pressroom  Problems 


The  Manhattan 


Rubber  Roller 


Executive  Offices  and  Factories  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey 


Pressroom  problems — when  Manhattan  Rollers  are  on  the  press,  disappear  like 
dew  on  a  summer  morning.  Let  it  blow  hot  or  cold — let  the  speed  be  doubled, 
out  streams  a  marvelous  piece  of  printing,  sharp,  clear  and  clean  half  tones,  no 
stopping  the  presses  for  readjustment,  for  the  black  is  solid  without  grey  streaks, 
no  stopping  to  clean  the  wonderful  surface  of  these  rollers,  and  so  they  deliver 
day  by  day,  week  in,  week  out,  cutting  down  the  overhead — and  eliminating 
headaches. 


Let  one  of  our  specialists  tell  you  about  what  we  have  accomplished  during  the  past  80  years, 
during  which  time  we  have  been  working  with  roller  manufacturers  and  newspaper  publishers. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MEG.  DIVISION 


OF  RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN,  Inc. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Distributors 


Samuel  Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago,  III.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Kansas  City,  Kans.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Dallas,  Tex.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Godfrey  Roller  Company 


211-213-215  No.  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  A.  Reppenhagen 

339  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  dealers  nearest  your  plant  or  direct  to  the  home  office  at  Passaic  for  itmnediate  attention. 


' 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  IN  CONVENTION 


Members  of  the  Paeific  Northwest  Circulation  Managers’  Association  photographed  at  their  convention  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  April  6  and  7.  New  officers  elected  are:  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle  Times,  president;  EL  A.  McKee,  Loiigvieu) 
(Wash.)  Daily  News;  E.  P.  Hopwood,  Portland  Oregonian,  secretary-treasurer.  A.  J.  Hilliker,  Calgary  (Alberta) 
Herald,  and  John  Verschueren,  Astoria  (Ore.)  Budget,  were  elected  as  new  directors. 


BOSTON  BOYS  CELEBRATE 


Circulation 


USES  CARRIER  PIGEONS 
TO  GET  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Timea  Speeds  Service 
to  Rural  New  Subscribers  by  Using 
Homing  Birds  Which  Carry  Orders 
from  Isolated  Districts 


Carrier  pigeons  are  part  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  equipment  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Times.  J.  R.  Horne, 
solicitor  of  mail  subscriptions  in  a 
rather  isolated  territory,  uses  them  to 
send,  new  subs  to  the  office  in  speedy 
fashion,  and,  besides,  the  pigeons  attract 
the  curiosity  of  the  prospect. 

Horne  conceived  the  idea  himself  and 
induced  the  Times  to  buy  some  pigeons. 
He  takes  them  with  him  in  a  coop  on  the 
back  of  the  flivver  in  which  he  makes  his 
rounds.  Every  time  a  subscriber  signs 
on  the  dotted  line,  Horne  puts  the  slip 
in  a  capsule,  attaches  it  to  the  pigeon’s 
leg  and  sends  it  on  its  way. 

The  goal  of  the  pigeon’s  journey  is 
Horne’s  home,  where  the  bird  upon  en¬ 
tering  the  pigeon  loft  steps  on  an  at¬ 
tachment  that  rings  a  bell.  When  Mrs. 
Horne  hears  the  bell,  she  goes  up  and 
gets  the  subscription  blank.  Then  she 
telephones  the  order  to  the  Times  office 
and  the  new  subscriber  gets  his  paper  the 
next  day. 


BAND  ALUMNI  MEET 


Former  Musicians  —  Carriers  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  Hold  Reunion 

The  nineteenth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Ittdiana(<olis 
News  Newspaper  Boys  band  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Claypool  hotel  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  At  the  same  time  12  alumni 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  exchanged 
greetings  through  a  transcontinental 
telephone  hookup. 

Among  those  who  attended  were 
Albert  Rassman,  a  missionary  home  on 
a  furlough  from  India,  and  Raymond 
Peterson  of  Lima,  O.,  who  will  soon 
return  to  Tibet  as  a  missionary,  both 
former  members. 

Tribute  was  paid  at  the  banquet  to 
J.  B.  Vandaworker,  director  of  the 
band  since  its  organization  in  1900. 

J.  Earl  Shea  of  the  Pittsbur<ih  Press, 
one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  pres¬ 
ident,  discussed  business  conditions. 

I.ouis  Howland,  editor  of  the  News, 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Kin  Hul)bard, 
creator  of  “Abe  Martin.”  Other  si)eak- 
ers  were  Hilton  U.  Brown,  treasurer  of 
the  News  Publishing  Company;  Charles 
Clark,  auditor  of  the  News  and  Roland 
Schmedel,  assistant  general  manager. 


USING  AIRLINES 


Chicago  News  Sending  Paper*  to 
New  York,  Detroit  and  Twin  Cities 

Through  arrangements  with  air  trans¬ 
port  companies,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  placed  copies  of  the  newspaper  on 
sale  on  the  day  of  publication  in  New 
York,  Detroit,  Rochester,  Minn.,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis.  The  service  to 
New  York  is  accomplishc<l  so  speedily 
that  papers  leaving  Chicago  shortly 
after  noon  are  received  at  eight  the 
same  evening  in  Manhattan.  The  east¬ 
ern  flight  is  made  in  six  and  one-half 
hours  by  National  Air  Transport.  The 
papers  are  set  down  with  passengers, 
mail  and  express  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  air¬ 
port  and  reach  Times  Square  in  half  an 
hour. 

Transamerican  Airlines  Corporation 
furnishes  transportation  of  late  editions 
to  Detroit.  Papers  are  carried  on  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  company’s  five  daily  trips. 

Only  three  and  one-half  hours  are 
consumed  in  getting  copies  of  the  News 
to  Chicago  visitors  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  also 
served  by  the  flight  of  the  Northwest 
Airways. 


IOWA  PAPER  SOLD 

G.  R.  and  A.  B.  McNair,  of  Dcs 
Moines,  have  purchasc<l  the  Btisscy  (la.) 
Record. 


TO  VISIT  NIAGARA  FALLS 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
has  announced  that  19  of  its  carrier  boys 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Herald  on  a 
six-day  vacation  trip  to  Niagara  Falls, 
July  6  to  11,  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
Several  weeks  ago,  275  Herald  boys  in 
the  western  Michigan  territory  entered 
a  contest  in  which  points  are  being  given 
for  subscriptions  obtained,  good  charac¬ 
ter,  satisfactory  school  work,  efficient 
delivery  and  courtesy. 


Circulator*’  Union  Dine* 

Local  259,  Circulators,  of  Boston,  an 
organization  of  newspaper  chauffeurs, 
distributors  and  helpers,  held  their  annual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Monday 
night.  I.xiuis  I^venthal,  president  of 
the  local  for  the  past  13  years,  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  He  was  recently  elected 
for  another  five-year  term.  During  his 
leadership  the  organization  has  increased 
from  100  to  500  members. 


Publishing  Carrier  Paper 

A  four  page  newspaper.  The  Route 
Builder,  is  published  monthly  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  and  distributed  to  each  car¬ 
rier.  The  paper  carries  a  dozen  or  more 
pictures  and  sketches  of  carriers,  timely 
articles  by  world  leaders,  pointing  the 
ways  to  success,  an  editorial  column,  a 
comic  strip  and  a  serial  story.  Homer 
Bair,  circulation  manager  is  editor  and 
Harry  Casehier.  city  circulation  and  sev¬ 
eral  district  men  are  co-editors. 


Bowling  League  Elect* 

Bowlers  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald  league  held  their  annual  dinner 
April  12  and  elected  Herman  Elkey, 
president ;  T.  U.  Zirkelbach,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  :  and  Byron  Thompson,  secretary- 
treasurer.  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Herald 
publisher,  addressed  the  gathering  and 
prizes  were  awarded. 


Bridge  Conte*t  Prize*  Awarded 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
presented  25  of  its  readers  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  the  current  attraction  at  a 
Grand  Rapids  moving  picture  theatre  for 
the  correct  solution  of  a  bridge  problem 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Herald  last 
week. 


SPEIDELL  PROMOTED 

Ixmis  G.  Speidell,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  business  manager  of  the  .Mount 
T^crnnn  (N.Y.)  Daily  .drgus,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager.  Prior  to 
l>ecoming  business  manager.  Mr.  Speidell 
served  as  advertising  and  circulation 
manager. 


Burrough*  Newboy*’  Foundation  Spon- 
*or*  Week  of  Activitie* 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  noted  explorer, 
was  presented  with  a  good  luck  token 
by  Boston  newspaper  boys  at  the  Park- 
man  Bandstand,  Boston  Common,  April 
25  in  connection  with  the  observance  of 
“newspaper  boys  week”  by  the  Harry  E. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  in 
Boston.  Another  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  boys’  musical  revue. 

The  scholarship  class  of  32  members 
of  the  Foundation  made  a  trip  to  New 
York  during  the  week  on  a  bus,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Adolph  Ochs,  publisher 
of  tlie  Netv  York  Times. 

The  program  for  the  week  also  in¬ 
cluded  several  radio  broadcasts,  dances, 
ping  pong  championship  play-offs  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  visits  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  Reformatory  and  the  Charles 
Street  jail  in  Boston  where  the  har¬ 
monica  band  and  the  glee  club  enter¬ 
tained,  and  a  ball  game. 


Add*  “Green  Fla*h’’  Edition 

The  Tulsa  World  began  April  15  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  “Green  Flash,”  late  sports 
edition  to  carry  baseball  reports.  It 
will  be  delivered  at  6  p.  m.  each  day. 


Gave  Cooking  Le**on* 

With  Miss  Rada  Sue  Garrett  as  in¬ 
structor,  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  con¬ 
ducted  a  cooking  school,  April  20  to  24, 
in  the  Saenger  Theatre  there. 


ATHLETIC  AWARDS  PRESENTED 

Congressman  William  J.  Granfield, 
former  mailing  room  employe  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  Mayor 
Dwight  R.  Winter  and  Sherman  H. 
Bowles,  general  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers,  were  among  the  guests 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Republican 
and  Daily  News  Athletic  Association, 
April  13.  Athletic  awards  were  given. 


ASKS  $40,000  IN  SUIT 

Brady,  Tex.,  Man  Charge*  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  Libeled  Him 

Norman  K.  Freeman,  Brady,  Tex.,  has 
file<l  suit  in  the  McCulloch  county  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  Brady  asking  $40,000  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  San  Antonio  Liphf  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  alleged  libelous  statement 
in  the  issues  of  Feb.  17,  19  and  22,  1931. 

The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  report 
in  the  newspaper  concerning  a  suit 
brought  against  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  company  by  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Brady.  Freeman’s 
name  was  included  in  a  list  of  former 
officers  and  employes  of  the  bank.  It  was 
alleged  in  the  news  reports  that  the 
Travis  county  grand  jury  had  indicted 
the  former  officials  and  employes. 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL  IN  AUGUST 

Chicago  Tribune  will  conduct  another 
“(^licagoland  Music  Festival”  August 
22,  at  Soldier  Field.  Last  year  it  was 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  40  newspapers 
from  five  states. 


Is  Your  Paper  the  Under  Dog? 


Heroes  a  Man  Ready  to  IF  in  Your  Battle  Against 
Competition ! 


Editorial  executive  trained  in  circulation  getting  newspaper 
production,  vigorous,  convincing  and  fearless  editorial 
writer,  is  open  for  contract  as  Publisher  or  Managing  Editor 
of  daily  newspaper.  Enjoys  keen  competition  and  likes 
fighting  for  the  under  dog.  Let  him  put  a  new  punch  in 
your  organization.  He  is  thirty-nine  years  old  and  wants 
to  devote  his  life  to  building  a  great  newspaper  for  an 
ambitious  and  appreciative  owner.  Address  Box  B-726, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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\ccuracy 

and  SPEED 


PRINTING  &  PLATE  MAKING  MACHINERY 


PLATE  makers  who  wish  to 
serve  their  customers  with 
a  better  product  —  at  a  lower 
cost  of  production — find  this  rare 
combination  in  Glaybourn’s 
Precision  Rougher  and  Shaver. 


This  machine  is  multiple  in  operation  —  does  both  roughing  and  shaving  in  one  operation 
—  it  shaves  flat  plates  accurately  within  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  —  it  assures  uniform 
^  —  '  thickness  in  plates  —  it  lowers  by  a  good 

‘  margin  the  cost  of  production. 

'v _ 1  For  newspaper  plants  it  provides  a  sure 

^  ^  means  of  making  accurate  bases  for  cuts. 

shaves  base  metal,  shell  casts,  electro- 
types  and  stereotypes  with  equal  accuracy. 


I  "T"  [j  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  “Operating 
y  Modern  Machinery”  written  by  L.  W. 
Claybourn. 

CLAYBOURN  PROCESS  CORPORATION 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machinery 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


CLAYBOURN  2,000  TON  DIRECT 
PRESSURE  MOULDING  PRESS 


—  will  mold  and  faithfully  reproduce  every  detail 
of  a  halftone  plate  and  will  produce  moulds  in  a  mat 
comparable  to  those  made  in  lead  for  sharpness 
and  detail.  If  rite  for  new  bulletin  describing  this 

machine  in  detail. 


&  co.ihc  MACMmtRv 


HOE  "SUPE  R-PnODUCT10N"PRESB 

»«  xoi  »  CO  Of  


. -  .  ■■  _  •  ■ 

.  j;;S^!g5Sr*^j::sy . 


THE  PLANT  BEHIND  THE  SI 


THE  SAFEST 
AND 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE 
NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 


BACK  OF  EVERY  SUPER-PRODUCTION  PRESS  l>^ 
AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  \ 
FOREMOST  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRINTING  PRE;5 1 


RHOE« 


BOSTON 


GtnriOi 

138TH  STREET  AND  EASi  F 
CHICAGO  SAN 


ESS  t'THE  NEW.  MODERN  HOE  PLANT,  THE  LARGEST 
ting  MACHINERY  PLANT  AND  THE  LARGEST  AND 
PREJ  ENGINEERS  AND  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

'&CO.INC. 


C«nf4  Office* 

EASi  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MORE  THAN 

350 

SUPER-PRODUCT  I  ON 
UNITS 

SOLD  TO  DATE 


PER'PRODUCTION  PRESS 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 
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Mellows 

.  Heat 
'  Purifies 


Tht:  advice  of  your 
physician  is:  Keep 
out  of  doors,  m  the 
open  air,  breathe 
deeply;  take  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the 
mellow  sunshine, 
and  have  a  periodic 
check-up  on  the 
health  of  your  body. 


LUCKIES  are  always 
kind  to  your  throat 


Everyone  knows  that  sunshine  mellows* 
that’s  why  the  ''TOASTING'^  process  includes  the  use 
of  the  Ultra  Violet  Rays.  LUCKY  STRIKE —made  of  the 
finest  tobaccos  — the  Cream  of  the  Crop — THEN — ^^IT’S 
TOASTED^'  — an  extra^  secret  heating  process.  Harsh 
irritants  present  in  all  raw  tobaccos  are  expelled  by 
^YOASTING.^^  These  irritants  are  sold  to  others.  They 
are  not  present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  No  wonder 
LUCKIES  are  always  kind  to  your  throat. 


TL’SR  IN -The 
Lttckv  Strike 
iMtnrr  f/rrhretra, 
every  Tueedey. 
Tkurmd  ay  ana 
Saturday  eat- 
ning  aver  N.B.C, 
netmxrrke. 


Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against  cough 


@1931,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Iffra. 
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BAGGAGE  RATES  SAVED 
FOR  A.N.P.A.  MEMBERS 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  east, 
and  the  Burlington  Route  in  the  west 
have  shown  a  progressive  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  public  highways  in 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers.  They  seem  to  realize  that  this 
form  of  transportation  is  a  natural  de¬ 
velopment  and  that  the  pufjlic  is  entitled 
to  the  natural  economies  resulting  there¬ 
from.  They  have  met  the  issue  squarely 
by  engaging  in  truck  and  bus  operations 
themselves  and  are  attempting  to  co-ord¬ 
inate  those  forms  of  service  with  their 
regular  rail  service.  Other  railroads  are 
experimenting  with  a  combination  truck- 
rail-and-truck  service,  which  will  give 
the  shipper  the  benefit  of  store-door  de¬ 
livery  and  which  for  certain  distances 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  the  ideal 
means  of  transportation. 

Railway  E.xkcitives’  Dki-aration  of 
Policy 

The  federal  regulation  of  motor  trans¬ 
portation  is  only  one  phase  of  railroad 
competition  covered  by  a  “E>eclaration  of 
Policy  Deemed  Necessary  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  Adequate  Transportation 
Service  to  the  Public,”  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  held  at  New  York  City  Nov. 
20,  1930.  This  declaration  covers  rail¬ 
road  competition  which  has  resulted  in 
the  natural  development  of : 

1.  Motor  vehicles 

2.  Water  transportation 

3.  Pipe  line  transportation 

The  railway  executives  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation : 

“Fir.st — .A  respite  from  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  and  suspensions  by  regulating 
bodies,  both  intra  and  interstate,  and 
from  action  that  will  increase  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  carriers. 

“Second — A  respite  from  legislative 
efforts  of  either  the  national  or  the 
State  legislatures  that  would  adversely 
affect  rates  or  increase  the  expenses  of 
the  carriers. 

“Third — A  withdrawal  of  govern¬ 
mental  competition  both  through  direct 
operation  of  transportation  facilities, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  sub- 
idies.” 

Their  fourth  recommendation  is  that 
competing  forms  of  transportation  be 
subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
railroads  now  are. 

The  traffic  committee  will  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  make  any  recommendations  to 
the  association  with  respect  to  the  Rail¬ 
way  Executives’  Declaration  of  Policy, 
"nie  association  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Traffic  League,  an 
organization  which  now  inclu<les  in  its 
membershin  all  of  the  largest  industries 
of  the  nation. 

This  organization  is  recognized  hy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committees  of 
both  houses  and  by  the  carriers  them¬ 
selves  as  an  outstanding  authority  with 
respect  to  trafTic  matters.  Tlie  manager 
of  the  traffic  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  a  special 
mmmittee  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  to  carefully  .studv  the 
proposal  of  the  railway  executives  herein 
referred  to  and  to  make  recommendation 
to  the  League  as  a  whole  as  to  proper 
action  to  be  taken.  Your  traffic  commit- 
t«  will  carefully  follow  the  action  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
m  this  matter  and  we  hope  as  a  result 
we  shall  be  able  to  present  to  this  asso- 
cution  definite  recommendations  with 
fespect  to  the  transportation  problem  in 
'ts  entirety.  This  problem  is  rapidly 
assuming  serious  proportions  with  re- 
Wrd,  not  only  to  cost  of  transportation 
0*  our  raw  material  and  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  but  with  regard  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  depended  in  a  large  measure  for 
>ts  prwperity  upon  the  development  and 
nnancial  well  being  of  its  common  ear¬ 
ners. 

E.  M.  Antrim,  chairman. 

^rl  McCollum  Wm.  L.  McLean,  Jr. 
l-urtis  B.  Johnson  A.  R.  Michener 


MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 

Gains 

CHANGE  THE  NEWSPAPER  ” 
PICTURE  IN  MILWAUKEE 


The  Sentinel-News  Now  Has 

12,660  MORE 

CIRCULATION 

than  Competitor 


(Six  MonthM  Ending  March  31,  i93t,  U,  S.  Post  Of/ies  Statements) 


In  March  the  Sentinel  -  News 

GAINED...55,720 

in  I  (teal  and  classified  advertising 

The’jother  paper  in  the  same  month 
Lost . 34,579  LOSES 

in  local  and  classified  advertising 

J - 

SIGNIFICANT  CLASSIFICATION  CHANGES 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING 
SENTINEL-NEWS  OTHER  PAPER 

FOOD .  ,  .  .  GAINED  6,859  LINES  I  LOST  3,263  LINES 

FINANCE  ....  GAINED  3,406  lines  lost  10,676  lines 
CLOTHING  .  .  .  GAINED  29,427  lines  gained  8,869  lines 
DEFT  STORES  GAINED  16,359  LINES  I  LOST  8.639  LINES  | 

"N _ _ r 

MILWAUKEE  SENITOiEL-WlSCO.NISINi  NEWS 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES,  National  Advertising  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
*  Linage  figoret  from  Media  Records. 
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I  A.  P.  BOARD  SEEKS  OPEN 
RADIO  DISCUSSION 

{Contimud  from  page  19) 

commissioned  to  go  out  on  these  visits. 

“Not  only  were  the  views  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  sought  by  the  travelers 
sent  out  from  this  office  but  telegraph 
and  sports  editors  and  the  directors  of 
all  departments  of  the  newspapers  were 
encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  In  many  places  our 
executives  sat  in  on  telegraphic  desks  in 
an  effort  to  make  their  visits  of  the  full¬ 
est  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
papers. 

“Over  a  period  of  years  members  have 
been  urging  the  general  manager  to  do 
more  traveling.  Much  as  he  would  like 
to  do  so  there  are  obvious  limits  to  the 
time  he  can  spend  in  such  a  pleasant  pur¬ 
suit.  There  has  been  an  intensive  devol- 
opment  in  recent  years  of  the  general 
news  service,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
The  introduction  of  auxiliary  services 
likewise  has  borne  heavily  upon  time 
formerly  used  in  establishing  contacts 
with  members  through  travel.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  growth  of  the  service  made 
even  more  evident  the  need  to  obtain 
first  hand  information  of  service  prob¬ 
lems.  the  general  manager  selected  from 
among  the  personnel  several  men  com¬ 
petent  to  go  into  the  field  representing 
the  executive  office. 

“For  most  of  the  year  these  executives 
have  been  on  the  go.  Their  travels  have 
been  supplemented  also  by  special  trips 
by  heads  of  the  various  departments. 
State  meetings  have  been  attended,  the 
executive  assistants  participating  in  group 
discussions,  studying  at  first  hand  indi¬ 
vidual  difficulties  wherever  found,  and 
following  them  up  with  visits  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  under  their  own  roofs. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  has  there  been  such  intense  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  relations  with  editors  and  staffs 
of  our  papers  by  general  office  executives. 
From  each  city  a  report  was  dispatched 
to  the  general  office  so  that  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  any  difficulty  could  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  the  executive  to 
other  regions.  Our  earnest  hope  is  that 
the  members  have  derived  as  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  the.se  efforts  as  has  the  manage¬ 
ment.  So  generous  has  been  the  approval 
by  members  of  this  plan  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  needs  that  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  along  the  same  line 
this  year. 

“Perhaps  the  outstanding  development 
of  the  year  has  been  in  the  financial  serv¬ 
ice.  Effort  was  made  during  the  business 
depression  to  report  news  as  it  occurred 
without  shrinking  ftom  the  unfavorable 
aspects  and  at  the  same  time  without 
creating  undue  alarm  among  newspaper 
readers.  The  success  of  this  effort  has 
been  indicated  by  the  commendation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  membership. 

“The  program  of  expansion  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  tabular  service  was  begun  nearly 
two  years  ago  and  is  being  carried  for¬ 
ward.  Trunk  wires  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  for  the  most  part  parallel 
with  a  double-wire  tape  printer  system 
which  moves  a  standard,  synchronized 
report.  Concededly,  this  service  is  the 
most  complete,  accurate  and  expeditious 
that  has  ever  been  provided  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 

“Records  available  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  show  that  each  of  the  three  major 
financial  tables — New  York  stocks,  bonds 
and  curb — is  being  cleared  out  of  New 
York  on  the  average  day  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes  after  the  close  of  the 
ticker  quotations.  The  lists  are  com¬ 
plete,  taking  in  nearly  2,000  issues  daily. 

“Tables  are  automatically  relayed  to 
the  circuits  not  served  directly  by  New 
York,  and  frequently  it  happens  that  this 
mass  of  statistical  material  is  laid  down 
complete  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
within  five  minutes  of  the  New  York 
sending.  Accuracy  has  not  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  speed.  The  work  of  the  tabula¬ 
tors  who  compile  the  lists  and  the  opera¬ 
tors  who  transmit  them  is  checked  daily. 
In  a  week’s  sers’ice  the  stock  list,  involv¬ 
ing  three  sendings  daily,  was  delivered 
with  six  tabulation  and  five  transmission 
errors,  an  average  of  less  than  two  a 


day.  To  provide  this  stock  list  more 
than  75,000  figures  are  tabulated  and 
transmitted.  For  the  full  tabular  report 
including  all  lists,  upwards  of  250,000 
figures  are  tabulated  and  transmitted 
weekly. 

“No  event  calls  for  such  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  cooperative  idea  in  news 
gathering  as  does  a  general  election. 
Our  election  service  has  been  developed 
to  such  a  point  that  almost  the  entire 
membership  participates  in  the  collection 
and  assembling  of  the  news  which  goes 
into  a  report.  What  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  way  was  demonstrated  at 
the  time  of  the  general  election  last 
November.  Special  services  were  set  up 
throughout  the  country  and  on  election 
night  the  returns  from  all  states  came  in 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  completeness 
and  speed  that  brought  forth  much  fav¬ 
orable  comment  and  provided  a  report 
that  was  unrivaled. 

“The  value  of  thorough  and  painstak¬ 
ing  methods  was  demonstrated  once 
more.  The  contest  for  control  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  so  close  that  the  result  was 
not  known  for  a  longer  time  than  ordi¬ 
narily  is  the  case.  During  this  period 
our  members  were  not  compelled  to  rely 
upon  incomplete  election  organizations 
or  reports  from  party  headquarters,  but 
were  protected  by  the  fact  that  in  each 
state  the  returns  from  every  precinct  of 
every  county  were  assembled  and  tabu¬ 
lated  as  soon  as  they  were  available. 

“An  important  advance  in  the  past 
year  was  the  establishment  of  direct 
leased  wire  printer  service  from  New 
York  to  Mexico  City.  This  provided  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty  years  a  really 
adequate  news  service  for  Mexico  and 
at  the  same  time  it  supplied  an  outlet 
from  Mexico  City  for  the  handling  of 
news  to  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  press  association  leased 
wire  has  been  operated  between  New 
York  and  Mexico  City.  We  now  have 
facilities  of  this  kind  to  our  three  nearest 
neighbors — Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

“There  have  been  other  important 
developments  in  the  operation  of  wires 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  members.  The  night  wire  from 
Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  has  been 
duplexed,  thus  providing  simultaneous 
operation  of  our  trunk  printer  circuit 
east  and  west.  This  virtual  doubling  of 
facilities  was  without  increased  expense 
to  the  members  benefiting  therefrom.  It 
has  made  available  west  coast  news  for 
the  east  and  central  states  at  an  earlier 
hour  and  at  the  same  time  has  not  inter¬ 
rupted  the  west  bound  news  report. 
Ways  and  means  are  being  studied  to 
extend  this  important  development  to 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

“With  a  few  exceptions  all  state  cir¬ 
cuits  now  have  been  placed  on  a  high 
speed  basis  and  our  program  to  that  end 
nears  completion.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  personnel 
engaged  in  transmitting  the  reports,  and 
in  the  service  generally  a  standard  of 
accuracy  has  been  attained  that  is  even 
higher  than  under  the  old  system  where 
Morse  operation  mainly  was  used. 

“The  membership  on  January  1,  1931. 
totaled  1.297,  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  organization,  despite  the  business  de¬ 
pression  which  resulted  in  a  number  of 
consolidations  and  in  the  discontinuance 
of  several  newspapers. 

“Latin  America  assumed  unexpected 
importance  in  the  news  field  during  1930. 
Revolutions  in  seven  of  the  .southern  re¬ 
publics  itensified  North  American  news¬ 
paper  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Latin  Americans  also  became  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  news  of  their  immediate 
neighbors  with  the  result  that  newspaper 
circulations  in  many  of  the  capitals  were 
increased,  and  the  Associated  Press 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
papers  served  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
financial  depression  was  marked  in  many 
of  these  republics. 

“New  bureaus  were  established  in  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia.  Panama  and  Santiago. 
Chile.  Additional  staff  men  were  assigned 
to  some  of  the  older  bureaus. 

“Likewise  there  has  been  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  activities  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Bureaus  have  been  strengthened  and  a 
larger  portion  of  the  important  news 
gathered  directly  by  these  representatives 


with  less  dependency  on  affiliated 
agencies. 

“Many  outstanding  stories  occurred  in 
the  foreign  field  but  we  have  not  the 
space  in  such  a  report  as  this  to  enumer¬ 
ate  them.  The  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  the  lost  Andree  Arctic  expedition 
late  in  August  by  the  scientific  party 
headed  by  Dr.  Gunnar  Horn  compels 
specific  recording.  This  offered  a  mys¬ 
tery  story  in  which  there  was  suspense 
until  Horn’s  ship,  the  Bratwaag,  reached 
a  cable  office  on  Sept.  1  and  revealed  the 
details  of  the  find.  The  Associated  Press 
acquired  the  exclusive  American  rights 
for  the  personal  story  of  Horn  and  the 
photos  taken  by  the  party.  This  brought 
commendation  from  many  members. 

“During  the  year  the  general  manager 
dispatched  the  chief  of  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  to  Europe  on  certain  special  missions 
for  the  general  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  the  organization  and  had  him 
also  make  a  close  study  of  the  Latin 
American  report.  The  general  manager 
himself  spent  several  months  in  close  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
service,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  and 
made  quick  trips  to  several  European 
countries  and  to  Cuba. 

“The  photo  service  continued  to  make 
gratifying  and  substantial  progress.  An 
increase  is  shown  in  the  participating 
membership  and  we  report  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  product  and  the  scoring 
of  several  feats  of  notable  magnitude.  In 
addition  to  tbe  Andree  pictures  the  Santo 
Domingo  hurricane  pictures  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  more  than  ordinary  mention.  Week 
by  week  this  service  is  demonstrating 
the  .soundness  of  the  conclusion  that  pic¬ 
tures  are  news  and,  as  such,  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  Associated  Press. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  our 
New  York  photo  plant  was  operated  out¬ 
side  of  general  headquarters,  but  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
main  plant  and  that  the  expected  im¬ 
provement  due  to  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  news  and  photo  departments  is 
being  demonstrated. 

“Effective  correlation  of  the  feature 
service  with  the  general  wire  news  report 
is  giving  to  members  an  increased  volume 
of  close-to-the-news  features,  back¬ 
ground,  and  interpretative  stories  and 
preparedness  pictures.  Feature  service 
staff  specialists  enlarged  the  scope  of 
their  work  for  the  wire  report,  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tie-up  between  the 
two. 

“A  number  of  regular  features  were 
added  to  the  budget  by  the  requests  of 
participating  meml)er  newspapers,  notably 
daily  sports  cartoons  for  evening  papers. 
Refinement  of  distribution  organization 
for  the  daily  news  picture  mats  benefited 
nearly  all  members  in  faster  delivery 
service  and  lietter  coverage. 

“The  addition  of  comics  and  cartoons 
for  evening  papers  marked  the  basic  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  feature  service’s  budget 
and  now  provides  members  in  this  field 
with  a  full  service  of  replacement  value. 
Participation  of  member  newspapers  in 
all  divisions  of  the  feature  services  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year. 

“The  news  endeavor  of  the  Associated 


Press  in  recent  months  has  been  directed 
specifically  to  the  following: 

“Close  scrutiny  of  the  report  through 
24  hours  by  executive  news  men  whose 
aim  is  the  development  of  every  news 
possibility  throughout  the  world.  Execu¬ 
tive  editors  with  full  authority  from  the 
general  manager  were  placed’  in  charge 
of  each  field,  that  is,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  These  men  are  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  the  high  standards  of  service 
which  have  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  its  enviable  reputation  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  accuracy,  and  decency.  The 
result  of  this  is  bringing  about: 

“Condensation  of  the  individual  items 
of  the  report ;  more  sparkling  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news  stories  and  improx'ed  writ¬ 
ing;  more  short,  bright  features;  more 
close-to-the-news  features  and  lack- 
ground  stories;  better  opening  sentences; 
earlier  clearance  of  the  night  budget  in¬ 
cluding  leads ;  handling  of  stories  in  one 
take  wherever  possible ;  reduction  of 
corrections;  increased  staff  coverage  of 
important  events ;  improvement  of  repor- 
torial  editorial  personnel.’’ 

MACON  EXECUTIVES  RESIGN 

Mark  Ethridge  and  John  L.  Morris 

Leave  Telegraph  for  New  Posts 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  associate  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  and  John  L.  Morris,  news 
editor,  last  week  tendered  their  resigna¬ 
tions  to  W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  and 
publisher,  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Ethridge  will  return  to  the  staff 
of  the  A’cjo  York  Sim,  from  which  he 
came  to  the  Telegraph  as  managing  editor 
Feb.  1,  1925,  and  Mr.  Morris  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Macon  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Ethridge’s  resigna¬ 
tion  is  effective  when  his  successor  is 
named.  Mr.  Morris  will  assume  his  new 
duties  May  1.  The  fact  that  both  re¬ 
signed  on  the  same  day  was  only  a  co¬ 
incidence. 

Mr.  Ethridge  first  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Telegraph  in  1915  as  a  reporter.  In 
May,  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and 
served  during  the  World  War.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Telegraph  in  1919,  became 
city  editor  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  February,  1923  when  he  went  to 
Washington  as  assistant  news  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Press.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  after  six 
months  in  Washington.  He  returned  to 
the  Telegraph  in  February,  1025. 

Mr.  Morris  came  to  the  Telegraph  four 
years  ago  as  asssitant  news  editor.  For 
several  years  prior  to  that  time  he  had 
been  in  Florida.  He  was  for  some  time 
news  editor  of  The  Tampa  Tribune. 

Last  December  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Macon  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  his  work  in  that  capacity 
is  said  to  have  been  an  influence  toward 
his  selection  to  manage  the  senior  body. 

R.  B.  BENNETT  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Ralph  B.  Bennett  has  bought  the 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Optimist,  weekly,  from 
George  Flagg.  Bennett  forrnerly  was 
publisher  of  the  Hood  Rh'cr  Sen'S. 
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representation  calls  for  intelligence,  industry, 
integrity.  It  demands  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  advertising,  an 
acquaintance  with  advertisers,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  will  of  advertising  agents. 

The  newspaper  representative  must  know 
intimately  the  markets  which  his  papers 
cover  and  he  must  sell  this  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  advertiser  and  the  advertiser’s 
agent.  His  information  must  be  timely, 
accurate  and  comprehensive. 

In  his.  work  exaggeration,  conjecture,  and 
misinformation  have  no  place. 

To  publishers  generally  we  suggest  that 
they  know  more  about  the  work  their  repre¬ 


sentatives  are  doing  to  develop  national 
advertising  for  newspapers  and  that  they  give 
this  work  more  serious  thought  and  more 
efficient  cooperation  to  the  end  that  business 
of  the  best  class  may  come  to  newspapers  in 
increasing  volume. 

Too  often  does  a  publisher  appoint  a 
representative  and  dare  him  to  get  business. 
The  representative  receives  little  cooperation 
and  is  provided  with  almost  no  useful 
market  information.  To  us  this  seems  very 
poor  business. 

The  publisher  who  works  in  intelligent, 
constant  cooperation  with  his  national  repre¬ 
sentative  gets  the  best  representation  and  the 
most  satisfying  increases  in  revenue. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  active 
coordination  between  publisher  and  repre¬ 
sentative  was  so  necessary.  New  accounts  of 
consequence  are  few,  and  many  old  standbys 
have  reduced  their  appropriations.  Today, 
with  every  fraaion  of  the  advertising  dollar 
being  expended  with  the  minutest  care,  is  the 
time  for  intensive,  accurate  selling  based  on 
incontrovertible  fact. 

Your  representative  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
do  a  good  selling  job.  Help  him  to  help  you. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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BUSINESS  MEN  REFUSE  TO  FACE  FACTS 


This  Trait  Retarding  Adoption  of  Better  Trade  Practices,  Cheney  Tells  Business  Paper  Editors’ 
Conference — ^^Industrial  Mobilization  Board”  of  Fifty  Leaders  Urged 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washinj'ton  Correspondent,  Editor  &.  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  April  21.— The  busi¬ 
ness  paper  has  not  yet  discovered 
the  means  of  exertitig  “powerful  and  per¬ 
manent  influence”  over  its  readers,  nor 
the  ability  to  stir  them  into  action,  O.  11. 
Cheney,  of  New  York,  former  banker 
and  now  director  of  the  economic  survey 
of  the  book  industry,  told  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors 
hete  April  20.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Mr.  Cheney’s  announced  topic  was 
“What,  When  and  How  Business  Men 
Read,”  but  the  bulk  of  his  talk  was  a 
straight-from-the-shoulder  arraignment 
of  the  unintelligence  of  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  his  refusal  to  face  facts. 

A  highlight  of  the  conference  was  a 
“subconference”  between  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  and  seven  of  the  editors  during 
which  the  latter  presented  the  Chief 
Executive  with  a  picture  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industries  covered  by  their 
papers,  and  of  the  prospects  for  the 
future. 

These  reports,  unlike  many  presented 
to  the  President  by  visiting  delegations, 
were  obviously  sincere  in  their  effort  to 
tell  the  truth  about  conditions  in  the  re¬ 
spective  industries  represented  by  the 
editors  who  wrote  them.  They  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  lack  of  ballyhoo  and 
made  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  situations 
which  would  not  make  pleasant  reading 
for  the  President. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert  P. 
Lamont,  Secretary  of  Labor  William  N. 
Doak,  and  Stanley  A.  Dennis,  president 
of  the  conference,  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Gage  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  gave  talks  over  a  nationwide  radio 
hookup  just  prior  to  the  dinner  held  at 
the  National  Press  Club.  Members  of 
the  conference  listened  in  from  a  Press 
Club  radio. 

The  selection  of  a  committee  of  fifty 
business  leaders,  headed  by  Owen  D. 
Young,  to  organize  and  operate  an  “in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  board”  to  restore 
business  prosperity  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Demiis  in  the  radio  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  current  business  situation. 

In  making  his  proposal.  Mr.  Dennis 
said : 

“I  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  ir¬ 
respective  of  governmental  agencies,  for 
business  to  mobilize  its  brains,  its  vision, 
its  courage,  its  personnel,  its  resources, 
all  its  own  planning  genius,  to  set  up  a 
council  for  industrial  progress,  a  national 
industrial  planning  board,  or  an  industrial 
mobilization  Iward,  the  nature  of  which 
shall  be  educational,  non-political,  non¬ 
profit-sharing  and  powerful  enough  to 
win  cooperation  all  along  the  line. 

“The  objects  of  such  an  organization, 
created  by  business  itself,  should  be  to 
restore  prosperity  to  our  nation.  To 
maintain  the  established  standards  of 
American  living,  to  prevent  the  wage 
cut,  to  stabilize  employment  and  future 
business  growth,  to  educate  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  causes  of  present  and 
recurring  depressions,  to  organize  econ¬ 
omic  thought  for  constructive  action,  to 
centralize  economic  control  for  emerg¬ 
ency  situations,  to  coordinate  on  a  iia- 
tional  scale  the  vast  number  of  existing 
trade  associations  and  plan  a  national 
economic  policy  and  a  five,  ten  or  15 
year  economic  program  for  America.” 

Suggesting  that  Owen  D.  Young  be 
“draft«l”  to  head  the  committee  of  fifty, 
Mr.  Dennis  concluded: 

“I  believe  that  under  the  advisory 
counsel  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  under  the 
active  executive  direction  of  Owen  _D. 
Young  such  an  industrial  mobilization 
board  could  organize  new  agencies  and 
forces  which  would  make  the  recurrence 
of  another  business  depression  in 
America  exceedingly  remote  and  per¬ 
haps  impossible.” 

Dr.  Klein  said  there  were  two  signifi¬ 
cant  factors,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
were  giving  ground  for  real  hope  for  a 
general  clearing  of  the  business  situation. 


The  first  was  “the  apparent  checking  of 
the  decline  in  prices”  and  the  other  was 
“tlie  encouraging  tome"  of  the  foreign 
situation  as  manifested  by  “the  French- 
Italian  accord,  and  the  progress  made  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  India.” 


Stanley  Dennis 

At  the  dinner  the  two  cabinet  members 
and  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  participated  in  a  round 
table  discussion  with  the  editors  and 
answered  questions  fired  at  them  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order 
Monday  morning  by  President  Dennis. 

Mr.  Cheney,  the  first  speaker,  said 
an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  business  man  revealed  that  he 
was  merely  human,  “just  like  the  rest 
of  us.” 

“That,  perhaps,  might  be  the  worst 
tiling  we  could  say  about  him,”  Mr. 
Cheney  continued.  “What  we  need  to  do 
is  dehumanize  tlie  business  man.  By  that 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  cold 
blooded,  but  that  they  should  be  cool 
headed ;  they  should  use  their  heads 
more.” 

The  present-day  business  conference, 
he  said  has  become  a  joke.  Few  business 
men  base  their  decisions  on  sound  logic. 

“Nothing  is  so  shocking,”  Mr.  Cheney 
declared,  "as  to  try  to  follow  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  men  who  liave  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  thousands  of  lives  at  stake.  All 
too  frequently  they  base  their  decisions 
on  such  things  as  ‘Well,  we’ve  always 
done  it  that  way;’  ‘I  don’t  like  that  fel¬ 
low,’  and  the  like. 

“The  hardest  thing  the  business  man 
can  do  is  think.  He  hates  to  get  at  the 
truth.” 

Mr.  Cheney  said  there  was  no  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  our  system,  except  the  use 
of  intelligence.  Ballyhoo  and  legislation 
won’t  do,  he  said,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  legislate  intelligence. 

The  government,  trade  associations  and 
the  business  press  constitute  media  for 
use  in  the  fight  against  “economic  illit¬ 
eracy,”  Mr.  Cheney  said.  Of  these,  he 
said,  the  business  press  probably  is  the 
best,  because  business  men  usually  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  voluntarily;  it  usually  is  not 
biased,  and  doesn’t  have  “^at  Washing¬ 
ton  air,  which  generally  gives  chills  and 
fever  to  the  business  man.” 

“Why,  then,”  he  asked,  “do  business 
papers  have  so  little  influence  in  the 
present  situation?” 

Mr.  Cheney  answered  himself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  business  paper  has  not  yet 
discovered  means  to  exert  its  influence 
over  the  business  man.  He  urged  the 
editors  to  do  something  to  make  their 
readers  think  for  themselves  and  to  apply 
intelligence  to  their  every  day  problems. 

“If  there  is  a  single  business  in  this 
country  not  suffering  from  unsound  trade 


practices  caused  by  unsound  thinking  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Cheney  told  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Ixjok  publishers  among  300 
younger  banking  executives  to  determine 
what  they  read.  He  said  58  per  cent  of 
the  total  read  fiction  and  42  per  cent  non¬ 
fiction.  The  percentage  of  non-fiction 
readers,  he  thought,  was  large. 

Leonard  Church,  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications,  presented  a  report  of  Mar- 
len  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publishkk 
and  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  cooperation  between  schools 
of  journalism  and  the  business  press. 
Mr.  Pew  was  unable  to  attend  the 
conference. 

The  report  told  at  some  length  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  committee  among  15 
journalism  scIkkiIs  connected  with  as 
many  universities  to  ascertain  what  the 
schools  offer  in  the  way  of  aid  for  busi¬ 
ness  paper  editors  and  what  they  should 
offer.  The  committee  agreed  that  co¬ 
operation  between  journalism  schools  and 
the  business  press  was  desirable  and 
offered  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
how'  this  should  be  carried  on. 

On  the  all-important  question  of  jobs 
for  journalism  school  graduates  who 
take  their  courses  with  an  eye  to  affilia¬ 
tion  with  business  papers,  the  report 
declared  the  committee  realized  the  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  on  these  periodicals  was 
“very  limited.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  report  said, 
“cooperation  between  journalism  schools 
and  business  papers  should  be  approached 
on  a  broad  aspect  with  the  thought  of 
training  graduates  as  contributors  rather 
than  as  editors.” 

Speaking  on  “The  School  and  the 
Business  Press,”  Philip  W.  Swain,  asso¬ 
ciate  in  journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  associate  editor  of  Power, 
said  there  was  a  great  need  for 
“thoroughbreds”  on  the  staffs  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers.  A  “thoroughbred,”  he  said, 
might  be  described  as  a  youth  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  college,  was  a 
natural  leader  of  his  fellows,  edited,  or 
at  least  worked,  on  his  college  paper, 
had  some  general  newspaper  experience, 
and  was  “rarin’  to  go.” 

He  thought  a  journalism  school  gradu¬ 
ate  who  expected  to  work  on  a  technical 
paper  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  subject  covered  by  the  magazine. 

“You  might  think  it  is  hard  to  teach 
an  engineer  to  w'rite,  but  you  haven’t 
tried  anything  until  you  try  to  teach 
engineering  to  a  journalist,”  he  said. 

Arthur  J.  Pack,  commercial  counsellor 
of  the  British  Embassy,  spoke  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  on  “The  Present  Economic  Situa¬ 
tion.”  This  situation,  he  thought,  would 
be  improved  if  business  men  would  “cut 
out  nationalism  in  business  and  try  for 
an  international  brotherhood  of  business 
men.” 

He  told  in  detail  of  the  working  of 
the  dole  system  in  England  and  denied 
that  it  provided  an  incentive  for  men  to 
remain  out  of  work  if  jobs  are  available. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  dole  provides 
only  enough  to  live  on,  while  a  working 
man  receives  wages  which  enable  him 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  has  doles, 
but  uses  different  names  for  them. 
Among  these  he  cited  the  Grain  Stabil¬ 
ization  Corporation,  shipping  subsidies, 
the  tariff  and  community  chests. 

The  seven  editors  who  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  were  Paul  I.  Aldrich,  of 
The  National  Pro7'isioner,  Chicago ; 
Virgil  B  Guthrie,  of  National  Petroleum 
.VcTcr  Cleveland;  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  Chemical  and  M etailurqical  Enqineer- 
inq.  New  York;  E.  L.  Shaner,  of  Steel, 
Cleveland ;  Douglas  G.  Woolf,  of  Tex¬ 
tile  World.  New  York;  Henry  H.  Say¬ 
lor.  of  Architecture.  New  York,  and 
George  T.  Hook,  of  Commercial  Car 
Tournal,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Aldrich  told  the  President  that 
the  quantity  element  in  the  food  trades 
was  largely  taking  care  of  itself,  as 
“farmers  continue  to  produce  and  people 
continue  to  eat.”  Quality  of  foods  is 
being  improved,  he  said,  and  is  now  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high. 

He  spoke  of  the  many  improvements  in 
food  production  methods  forced  largely 
by  the  present  competitive  situation 
Among  these  he  cited  vacuum  packing 
of  coffee  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
frozen  fruits  and  in  the  use  of  frozen 
vegetables  for  the  fancy  hotel  trade. 

“But  don’t  get  the  impression  that 
business  conditions  have  not  affected  the 
food  trade,”  he  warned. 

He  predicted  a  “tremendous  increase” 
in  the  frozen  fruit  industry  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity.  Waste  in  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  both  in  management  and 
method,  he  said,  is  holding  back  the 
food  trades. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  production  of  crude  oil  from 
the  ground  in  the  history  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  is  holding  back  the  recovery  of  the 
oil  industry,  Mr.  Guthrie  said.  He 
lauded  the  cooperative  methods  of  re¬ 
stricting  production  adopted  by  most  of 
the  industry. 

“Constructive  forces  are  at  work  both 
within  and  outside  the  industry  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  production  of  crude  oil  under 
proration,”  Mr.  Guthrie  said,  “and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  industry  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  return  to  the  taking  of  crude  oil 
from  the  ground  regardless  of  market  de¬ 
mands.  The  major  oil  companies,  wiffi 
but  few  exceptions,  are  committed  to 
such  a  program.” 

Price  cutting  in  the  chemical  and  al¬ 
lied  industries  was  unreservedly  con¬ 
demned  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

“This  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon 
in  our  field,  which  to  date  has  gone 
through  the  depression  in  much  better 
shape  than  most  industries,”  he  said. 
“But  whether  it  is  inexperience  or  just 
plain  stupidity  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  industry  has  still  to  learn  that 
lower  prices  do  not  always  stimulate 
business,  particularly  of  producers’  goods 
of  inflexible  demand.” 

The  lack  of  price  stability  “is,  by  all 
odds,  the  single  most  important  factor 
retarding  business  recovery  in  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry.”  he  said. 

“The  obvious  answer  to  the  question 
‘What  is  holding  back  the  steel  indus¬ 
try?’  is  that  the  demand  for  steel  is  not 
of  sufficient  volume  or  of  the  necessary 
balance  to  justify  steelworks  operations 
much  above  .^0  per  cent  of  capacity.”  Mr. 
Shaner  told  the  President. 

The  steel  industry,  he  said,  must  mark 
time  until  demand  increases. 

\  cheerful  picture  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  was  painted  by  Mr.  Woolf.  As  a 
few  of  the  constructive  steps  taken  re¬ 
cently  by  the  industry  he  cited  (1)  the 
decision  to  end  night  employment  of 
women  and  minors  in  cotton  mills;  (2) 
reduction  in  hours  of  labor  through  vol¬ 
untary  adoption  of  a  uniform  maximum 
work  week;  (3’)  the  courageous  attempts 
to  balance  production  with  demand,  on 
the  basis  of  better  statistical  information. 

The  industry,  he  said,  is  going  ahead, 
but  all  the  brakes  are  not  yet  off. 

The  building  industry  is  lagging^  far 
behind  most  of  our  productive  activities, 
Mr.  Saylor  said,  because  it  is  slow  to 
accept  improved  methods.  There  must 
be  more  standardization  in  the  industry, 
he  declared,  with  “organized  effort  along 
all  promising  ways  of  improving  the 
product,  decreasing  its  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  and  making  it  easier  to  buy." 

The  tariff  is  hindering  recovery  of  the 
automotive  indust^,  Mr.  Hook  told  the 
President.  Retaliatory  measures  wW 
instituted  bv  many  foreign  countries,  he 
said,  and  the  American  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  compelled  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  much  of  their  effects. 
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In  Efficiency 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Investigation  of  the  serviee  rendered  to  the 
newspapers  named  helow  by  Vulcan  Rubber 
Rollers  will  be  profitable.  Do  it  now!! 


New  Customers 

Evening  Post 
New  York 
World-Telegram 
New  York 
Times 
New  York 
Both  Plants 
Press 

Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 
Record 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Courier  Post 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Times  World 
Roanoke,  Va. 
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Press 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Tribune 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Times 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Daily  Review 
Rockville  Centre,  L.  I, 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Republican 
Springfield,  Mass. 

News  Tribune 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Daily  Item 
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Daily  News 
New  York 

Rollers  that  are  ready  to  print  as  soon  as  they  are  installed  on  tlie  Press,  Rollers  that  function  in  an  orderly  and  sys¬ 
tematic  way.  Rollers  that  ink  only  the  face  of  the  plate  or  type,  Rollers  that  do  not  swell  or  shrink  out  of  shape  or 
proportion,  Rollers  that  do  not  collect  dust  or  lint.  Rollers  that  are  not  affected  by  temperature  changes  or  frictional 
heat  and  run  successfully  in  any  climate.  Rollers  that  are  absolutely  even  from  one  end  of  the  stock  to  the  other  (and 
remain  so),  Rollers  that  are  trouble-free,  not  for  a  day  or  a  month  but  for  year  after  year  and  Rollers  that  produce 
only  the  highest  quality  of  work  are  in  our  opinion  efficient  Rollers. 

Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers  embody  the  latest  and*  most  scientific  developments  known  to  chemists  and  engineers.  The 
careful  selection  and  compounding  of  materials,  tlie  close  supervision  of  building,  the  accurate  grinding  and  finish¬ 
ing  and  the  excellent  boxing  for  shipping  make  Vulcan  Rollers  the  height  of  perfection  and  moreover  make  for 
efficiency  and  quality  not  ordinarily  anticipated  in  a  product  of  this  kind. 

We  ask  you  to  give  consideration  to  these  statements  and  then  check  your  Rollers  and  their  cost.  Make  Vulcan 
Rollers  standard  equipment. 
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Qualitative 
Analysis 
ISo  Charge 


anywhere 


without 


PACIFIC  COAST: 

Snir  RpprpH.ntatiTt* 
Piirlflr  Printing  Ink  Co, 
Man  FranplHra,  Cal. 


CHICAGO: 

Vulcan  Prooflnic  Co., 
164  West  Wacker  Drive 
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URGES  PRESS  TO  ALTER 
SPORTS  COVERAGE 


Educator  Would  Hare  Newspaper 
Place  Emphasis  on  School  Sports’ 
Dramatic  Qualities  Rather 
Than  Stress  Personalities 


Sports  editors  and  writers  who  persist 
in  playing  up  personalities  rather  than 
the  game  itself  are  out  of  step  with  the 
modern  educational  march,  Dr.  Frederick 
Rand  Rogers,  director  of  health  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  state’s  schools,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  recently  in  an  in¬ 
terview  during  which  he  discussed  the 
probable  effects  upon  newspapers  of  the 
“no-championship”  and  “player-control” 
ideas  in  scholastic  athletics. 

Dr.  Rogers  censures  the  press  for  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  the  proselyting  of 
schoolboy  sports,  but  he  has  given  many 
hours  of  his  time  to  trace  the  actual 
curve  of  public  interest  in  interscholastic 
games  and  thereby  point  the  way  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  future. 

“Sports  writers  who  change  their 
habits  now  toward  scholastic  athletics 
and  begin  writing  up  the  game  as  it  is 
played  rather  than  the  individuals  who 
play  the  game  not  only  will  aid  the  new 
educational  movement  but  will  develop 
an  enlarged  reading  public  of  the  future 
that  will  be  interested  in  the  athletic 
prowess  of  the  masses  rather  than  of  a 
few,”  he  said.  “Let  the  crowds  who 
want  their  heroes  find  them  in  semi- 
professional  and  professional  sports. 
Leave  the  children  alone.” 

In  the  so-called  “semi-professional” 
field  of  sports,  long  the  bane  of  school 
coaches’  training  plans,  under  the  old 
physical  education  method  which  spon¬ 
sored  and  nurtured  “stars”  even  among 
high  school  boys.  Dr.  Rogers  believes  the 
newspapers  have  their  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  new  circulation. 

Based  on  data  compiled  from  records 
since  1880,  Dr.  Rogers  has  prepared  a 
chart  which  shows  that  inter-collegiate 
and  scholastic  athletics  have  reached  their 
peak  of  popularity,  after  a  very  rapid 
climb,  largely  due  to  the  “free  advertis¬ 
ing”  accorded  by  newspajicrs.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  chart  indicates,  professional 
sports  have  maintained  a  fairly  even 
stride,  with  a  gradual  drop  due  within 
the  next  few  years.  “Semi-professional” 
sports,  which  began  on  a  level  slightly 
below  that  of  inter-collegiate  athletics, 
then  fell  sharply  from  1915  to  1925,  are 
rapidly  advancing  from  the  phase  of 
mere  curiosity  to  that  of  actual  concern. 
Informal  athletics,  in  which  class  Dr. 
Rogers  ranks  unorganized  play  such  as 
“sandlot  baseball”  and  intra-mural  sports 
in  schools,  began  on  a  plane  of  indif¬ 
ference  but  started  a  very  sharp  upward 
swing  in  1930. 

For  another  chart  Dr.  Rogers  applied 
the  yariktick  to  sports  pages  of  the  Ncu< 
York  Times  since  1860.  It  shows  a  peak 
of  more  than  3,000  column  inches  in  a 
typical  week  in  November,  1926, 
followed  by  a  precipitate  drop  in  the 
succeeding  two  years,  devoted  to  inter¬ 
school  games  and  sports. 

The  new  health  education  program 
takes  issue  with  the  sports  public  and 
newspapers  mainly  because  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  juvenile  athletes.  Dr. 
Rogers  explained. 

If  newspapers  continue  to  regard  school 
games  as  events  of  news  importance,  how 
may  they  report  these  contests  and  still 
not  hinder  the  educational  program?  Dr. 
Rogers  was  asked.  He  replied  with  the 
suggestion  that  sports  writers  de.scribe 
the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  games,  the 
nature  of  the  play  that  led  to  a  score, 
or  the  team  action,  and  omit  emphasis  on 
the  final  score  and  the  exploitation  of 
certain  individuals. 

This  would  entail  a  greater  amount  of 
space,  besides  the  necessity  for  having 
an  exjwienced  sports  critic  present  for 
an  entire  contest.  Dr.  Rogers  was  told. 

“Then  why  don’t  the  newspapers  just 
leave  the  schoolboys  alone,”  he  retorted, 
“and  spend  their  time  and  efforts  encour¬ 
aging  semi-professional  and  professional 
sports  in  which  mature  athletes  partici¬ 
pate?  The  trend  of  semi-professional 
athletics,  which  lost  most  of  its  follow¬ 


ing  with  the  advent  of  interscholastic 
athletics,  seems  again  to  be  on  the  make. 
It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  healthy  future  for  professional, 
including  especially  the  semi-professional 
type,  art  very  bright.  After  all,  school¬ 
boy  athletic  have  been  a  substitute  for 
adult  athletics.” 

Dr.  Rogers  declared  that  it  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  significance  that  when  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  interscholastic 
athletics  began  to  decline  sharply  in 
1928,  as  indicated  in  his  measurement  of 
the  New  York  Times  pages,  the  space 
given  over  to  professional  hockey  started 
a  rapid  rise.  Further  investigation 
shows,  too,  that  more  space  is  being  de¬ 
voted  to  horse  racing  and  soccer  foot¬ 
ball,  Dr.  Rogers  said. 

“Space  devoted  to  sports  in  general 
is  not  decreasing,  but  space  devoted  to 
scholastic  sports  is,”  Dr.  Rogers  ob¬ 
served. 

Reports  on  the  latter  will  always  be 
carried,  he  believes,  but  chiefly  on  days 
following  contests  rather  than  constantly, 
and  will  not  deal  with  such  absurd  topics 

as  “What  Coach  -  thinks  of  his 

chances  next  Saturday,”  and  “Fury  of 
Coach  X’s  Tongue  May  Win  for 
Princeton.” 

That  is.  Dr.  Rogers  ventured,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  writers  will  find  an 
increasing  public  interest  in  sports — but 
in  professional  sports  rather  than  school¬ 


boys’  contests.  And  in  this  latter  cate¬ 
gory  he  includes  the  college  football 
teams. 

There  is  one  big  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  winning  over  newspapers  to  the  new 
educational  idea,  the  interviewer  was 
told.  That  factor  is  a  vested  interest 
of  tremendous  power.  There  are  the 
alumni  associations,  glorv-championship 
die-hards,  coaches,  sporting  goods  equip¬ 
ment  houses,  press  agents  and  the  ex¬ 
pert  sports  writers  themselves. 

“Unless  sports  writers  adjust  them¬ 
selves  and  their  public  to  new  attitudes 
toward  collegiate  and  scholastic  sports, 
and  greatly  modify  the  character  of  their 
writings,  these  men  will  use  their  powers 
to  make  war  on  any  innovation  which 
threatens  their  prestige  or  pecuniary 
safety,  for  an  enlarged  reading  public 
will  have  become  accustomed  to  reading 
and  believing  the  words  they  write,” 
Dr.  Rogers  said.  “Newspapers  them¬ 
selves  will  be  adjusted  to  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  these  men  and  their 
contributions,  and  editors  and  owners 
will  depend  on  these  thousands  of  inches 
of  news  to  sell  perhaps  a  fourth  of  each 
of  their  editions.” 

School  children  today  are  already  so 
.sophisticated  and  so  egotistical  that  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
educators  to  start  them  off  on  the  right 
track  of  life.  Dr.  Rogers  commented, 
.^nd  the  newspapers  make  matters  worse 


by  playing  to  the  ego  of  the  children  in 
reports  of  championships  and  other 
tournaments,  both  in  sports  and  other 
fields  of  school  activity,  he  add^.  The 
new  program  of  health  education,  he 
went  on,  is  designed  to  develop  the  weak 
and  merely  to  encourage  the  strong  to 
better  use  of  their  abilities. 

The  extreme  personal  dramatic  ele¬ 
ment  in  scholastic  sports  reporting  must 
be  sacrificed  for  the  advantages  of  the 
new  health  education  plan.  Dr.  Rogers 
admitted,  repeating  his  contention  that 
newspapers  may  turn  to  the  semi- 
professional  and  professional  sports  for 
news  thrills. 


HEADS  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 

Leo  .Allman  of  Kansas  City  has  been 
named  director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Wichita, 
Wichita,  Kan.  Mr.  Allman  will  complete 
his  work  for  an  M.  A.  degree  with  a  major 
in  journalism  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  this  June 
and  will  take  up  his  new  work  Aug.  1. 


CHANGES  TO  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Tottenville  (N.Y.)  Staten  Island 
Transcript,  a  weekly  for  the  last  50 
years,  commenced  publication  as  a  semi- 
weekly  w'ith  its  issue  of  April  21.  The 
eventual  aim  is  to  convert  this  paper  into 
a  daily,  Robert  J.  Jones,  publisher,  said. 


liVuERE  HAS  THIS  METAL  GOXE? 


Analyze  these  figures 
on  your  own  books 

Metal  charges  are  usually  passed 
over  as  a  necessary  expense  of  doing 
business.  Few  plants  know  what 
metal  is  actually  costing  them  or 
where  that  metal  goes  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  We  invite  you  to 
analyze  carefully  on  your  own  books 
all  of  the  various  charges  that  apply 
to  the  handling  of  metal.  The  figures 
will  be  both  surprising  and  stag¬ 
gering. 

Monomelt  is  the  modern  system  of 
metal  control.  It  touches  every  step 
of  metal  handling  and  greatly  re¬ 
duces  metal  costs.  The  furnace  and 
pigging  are  eliminated.  With 
Monomelt  you  melt  metal  but  once. 
Monomelt  cleans  the  metal,  keeps  it 
in  balance,  maintains  uniform  tem¬ 
peratures,  reduces  dross  to  a  negli¬ 
gible  powder,  gives  clean,  solid, 
sharp-faced  slugs. 

If  economies  in  plant  operation  are 
of  interest  to  you — investigate  the 
Monomelt  System  without  delay. 


Metal  Purchased 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1930, 

Metal  Inventory 
Dec.  31,  1929 . 

Metal  Inventory 
Dec.  31,  1930 . 


Net  gain  or  loss 
in  metal  on  hand 


METAL  SHRINKAGE 


T his  is  but  one  of  the  excessive  metal 
charges  hidden  in  your  books  and  is  a 
direct  charge  against  your  page  cost. 

Investigate  the 

MOXOMELT 
•  SYSTEM  • 


TIIK  MONOMKLT  COMP.4NY 
1636  Polk  St.  K. 

MirnirapolU,  Minn. 

Pleasi-  send  us  your  folder,  •‘Monomclt — the  Modern  System  of 
Metal  Control,”  and  explain  the  .savings  that  this  single  melting 
s>stem  would  make  possible  in  our  plant. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  State . 
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#  Those  who  seek  the  services  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  do  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  nothing  will  be  suggested  or  recommended  which  will  not  bring  about  its  own  financial  return.  The  service 

of  this  Department  is  a  gratuitous 
one  offered  in  appreciation  of  past 
patronage,  with  hope  of  meriting 
the  publisher’s  and  the  printer’s 
future  favorable  consideration. 


Supreme 


368 

Printing  Plants 
Served  in 
1930 


A 


Service 

During  the  year  1930  a  total  of  368  Printing  Plants — both 
newspaper  and  commercial — located  throughout  the  United 
States,  accepted  the  service  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company,  in  improving  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  their  plants.  Though  1930  was  an  off  business 
year,  this  is  indicative  of  the  healthy  condition  that  prevails  in  the 
Printing  Industry  in  our  Country. 

Among  the  major  achievements  of  our  Engineering  Department 
was  the  designing  of  the  Unit  System  of  Steel  Newspaper  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Equipments.  These  equipments  are  economizers  of 
time  and  space.  They  are  constructed  carefully  and  stoutly  to  with¬ 
stand  the  severe  wear  and  tear  of  newspaper  work  and  to  afford 
the  maximum  of  durability.  The  difference  in  price  as  between 
these  correctly  designed  and  correctly  built  equipments  and  those 
furnished  by  other  concerns  is  more  than  reflected  in  the  quality. 

Some  of  our  more  recent  installations  include  Composing  Room 
Equipments  in  the  plants  of  the — 


Buffalo  Courior-£xpr»ss,  Buffalo 
Globa-Damocrat,  St.  Louis 
Timas-Prass,  Akron 
Saattia  Daily  Timas,  Saattia 
Evaning  Bullatin,  Philadalphia 


Illinois  Stata  Journal,  Springfiald 
Arkansas  Damocrat,  Littia  Rock 
Journal-Amarican,  Rochastar 
Tulsa  Tribuna,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
San  Matao  Timas,  San  Matao,  Cal. 
Fraa  Prass,  Mankato,  Minnasota 


Lancastar  Prass,  Lancastar,  Pann. 
Timas-Tribuna,  Altoona,  Pann. 

Butta  Daily  Post,  Butta,  Montana 
Maridian  Star,  Maridian,  Miss. 

South  Taxas  Naws,  Corpus  Christi,  Taxas 


merican  Xype  Founders  Company 


Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Chicago,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dallas,  Tex. 

New  York  City  Richmond,  Va.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Washington,  D.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Denver,  Colo.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Neb.  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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CAPITAL  CORPS  PRAISED 
FOR  DILIGENCE 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


news  until  the  next  day,  as  the  instruc¬ 
tions  would  not  be  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  until  then  and  he  thought 
it  better  that  the  Department  should 
be  informed  before  any  newspaper 
publication. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  up  be¬ 
times  the  next  morning  and  after  writing 
my  disi)atch  about  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  recall,  1  hurried  to  the  Bourse  cable, 
office  and  filed  it. 

There  was  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the 
official  cable  at  the  Navy  Department. 
The  result  was  that  my  dispatch  api)eared 
in  print  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  read 
in  plain  decoded  English  the  cabled  order 
of  the  President.  He  denied  tliat  any 
such  instructions  had  been  received. 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  the  Secretary  to  the 
President,  emphasized  the  denial.  But 
before  the  day  was  over  the  belated  offi¬ 
cial  dispatch  reached  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  denial  was  recalled. 

Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Admiral  Grayson  knew 
that  while  there  was  no  censorship  im¬ 
posed  by  France  on  press  dispatches  to 
America,  a  translation  of  my  dispatch 
would  be  quickly  communicated  to  the 
French  Government.  And  further  still 
be  it  far  from  me  to  say  that  President 
Wilson  had  a  shrewd  conviction  that  my 
dispatch  would  create  the  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Big  Four  that  he  meant  business  in  send¬ 
ing  for  the  George  Washington.  But  as 
things  turned  out  there  was  modification 
of  the  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  which 
he  objected  and  President  Wilson  re¬ 
mained  to  sign  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Another  bit  of  personal  reminiscence  in 
the  way  of  confessing  to  being  used  for 
a  purpose  through  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  dispatch: 

Late  one  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Sen¬ 
ator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  in  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  something  about  names  that 
would  appear  on  the  Cabinet  slate  which 
President-elect  Taft  was  preparing  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  Senator  Aldrich  told  me 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  offered  to  Senator  Philander  C. 
Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  but  Mr.  Knox 
VIC  reluctant  to  accept. 

“I  think  we  have  got  him  to  a  point 
where  he  will  accept,”  commented  Senator 
Aldrich,  ‘‘but  he  needs  a  little  push  to 
make  it  certain.”  My  dispatch,  printed 
the  next  morning,  told  of  the  offer  to 
Senator  Knox  and  said  it  was  believed  he 
would  accept.  When  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Augusta  went  to  see  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Taft  that  day  they  told  him 
they  had  another  of  the  many  founda¬ 
tionless  Cabinet  rumors  to  be  knocked 
out  and  mentioned  what  I  had  printed 
concerning  Mr.  Knox. 

“Well,  I  won’t  throw  down  this  one.” 
said  Mr.  Taft.  “Here  is  a  telegram  1 
have  just  received  from  Senator  Knox 
saying  he  accepts  my  tender  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.” 

Now  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time 
that  Senator  Aldrich’s  object  in  having 
me  publish  that  Senator  Knox  had  been 
invited  to  head  the  Taft  Cabinet  was  to 
give  the  “gentle  push  that  Mr.  Knox 
needed.” 

I  came  to  realize  that  afterward.  But 
again  let  me  say  that  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  Senator  .Mdrich  would  not 
have  deterred  me  from  being  a  willing 
party  to  this  use  of  the  press  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  political  object. 

Another  aspect  of  the  criticism  which 
has  come  to  be  directed  against  the 
Washington  correspondents  is  that  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  counting 
room  of  their  newspapers,  or  the  inter¬ 
locking  associations  of  the  owners  of 
their  newspapers  with  what  we  call  Big 
Business — in  other  words,  that  our  news¬ 
papers  have  become  commercialized  and 
it  behooves  the  representative  of  a  news¬ 
paper  at  the  nation’s  capital  to  see  that 
his  dispatches  contain  nothing  that  will 
prejudice  his  reading  public  against  those 
material  interests  of  which  his  news¬ 


paper’s  proprietor  is  part  and  parcel. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many 
W'ashington  correspondents  that  they 
never  have  received  an  instruction  to 
treat  their  news  stories  in  a  particular 
way,  either  jKJsitivcly  or  negatively,  but 
to  any  representation  to  that  effect,  the 
critic  responds  with :  “Ah,  yes  I  know 
you  are  not  directed  to  color  your  dis- 
jwtehes,  but  you  color  them  nevertheless 
to  conform  to  the  editorials  you  read 
in  your  newsiiaper,  and  you  play  the 
game  with  an  eye  single  to  the  pocket- 
book  of  your  paper’s  owner  and  to  keep¬ 
ing  your  job.” 

It  takes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  to  furnish  the  make-up  of  ouF 
corps  of  newswriters  in  Washington  and 
it  may  be  so,  even  in  the  recent  years 
since  journalism  has  taken  on  a  strong 
tinge  of  conscientious  responsibility,  that 
editorial  suggestion  influences  what  some 
correspondents  write.  I  can  add  only 
my  wee  bit  of  evidence  that  correspond¬ 
ents  on  occasion  have  been  admonished 
by  their  editors  not  to  follow  editorials. 

I  can  add.  too,  my  own  conclusion,  that, 
by  and  large,  the  influence  of  editorial 
trend,  the  business  affiliations  of  news¬ 
paper  owners,  the  dominating  sentiment 
of  one’s  home  community,  are  not 
potently  present  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  compose  our  body. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  “social 
climbers”  among  us,  but  that  is  cited 
solely  to  build  up  a  case — ^to  add  one 
more  specification  to  the  indictment 
against  the  W'ashington  correspondents. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  to  which 
our  corps  has  attained.  Permit  me  to 
remark  that  there  are  some  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  would  fail  to  appreciate 
the  reported  observation  of  President 
Roosevelt  w'hen  he  got  a  rapping  for 
dining  with  one  of  those  of  the  class  he 
had  designated  as  malefactors  of  great 
wealth,  that  “It’s  a  damn  cheap  man 
who  can  be  bought  by  a  dinner.’’ 

If  he  has  not  the  mental  stamina  to 
resist  being  bought  by  a  dinner,  then 
he  is  a  poor  Washington  correspondent. 
If  he  holds  himself  so  humble  before 
those  from  whom  he  obtains  his  news,  no 
matter  how  high  their  official  estate,  then 
he  lacks  something  that  goes  with  self- 
respect.  If  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  is  so  unsure  of  himself  that  he  feels 
he  will  be  corrupted  by  rubbing  elbows 
in  a  social  way  with  those  outside  his 
own  vocational  line,  then  I  am  all  wrong 
in  my  belief  as  to  the  dignity  and  cour¬ 
age  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  W'ashington  correspondents. 

The  generality  of  men  who  as  chief 
correspondents  or  as  their  assistants  cover 
the  happenings  of  Washington  for  the 
Nation’s  press  play  nobody’s  game. 

Another  accu.sation  against  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  Washington  correspondents  is 
that  in  their  alleged  playing  of  the  game 
of  politicians  holding  public  office  they 
conform  to  the  quid  pro  quo  principle ; 
“You  give  me  the  news  and  I’ll  give  ^’ou 
valuable  personal  publicity.”  To  me  it  is 
amazing  that  this  sweepingly  unjust 
charge  should  be  advanced  from  that 
small  group  of  our  number  which  itself 
plays  the  game  of  a  certain  contingent  of 
public  men  and  from  who.se  ranks  there 
was  engineered  the  attack  on  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Charles  E.  Hughes’  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  What  did  that  journalistic 
initiative  to  defeat  that  outstanding 
nomination  amount  to,  if  not  to  a  bargain 
by  which  some  Senators  agreed  to  play 
the  game  of  their  newspaper  mentors  in 
consideration  of  obtaining  front  page 
advertising  for  the  benefit  of  their 
personal  political  fortunes? 

What  perhaps  is  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  critical  of  the  manner  in  which 
W’ashington  correspondents  do  their 
work  is  that  this  work  is  the  output  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  machinery,  keyed 
up  to  a  production  that  is  stupendous  in 
comparison  with  the  news  output  of  even 
recent  times.  In  covering  W'ashington 
the  press  association  and  some  of  the 
larger  newspapers  have  staffs  here  whose 
activities  are  comparable  in  each  case  to 
those  of  the  local  staff  of  a  newspaper 
in  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  a 
city  to  which  W'ashington  is  equal  in 
population. 


The  stupendous  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  myriad  of  commissions, 
bureaus,  boards  and  other  offices  separate 
from  the  Executive  Departments;  the  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  investigation  by 
Congressional  Committees;  the  various 
welfare  and  business  organizations  which 
maintain  headquarters  in  the  Capital ;  the 
popularity  of  W'ashington  as  a  convention 
city,  all  add  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
covering  those  regular  news  centers  of 
the  White  House,  the  Departments  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

To  furnish  that  coverage  requires 
intelligence  and  constant  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  conscientious  diligence.  The  task  is 
not  merely  to  cover  one  or  two  stories 
as  the  day’s  stint  but  half  a  dozen  or 
more  stories,  each  of  which  requires  both 
pliysical  and  mental  effort,  and  I  have 
seen  newspapermen  fairly  staggering 
under  the  fatiguing  burden  of  it  all  but 
sticking  to  the  job  with  a  manly  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  that  I  believe  to  be 
born  of  something  that  goes  with  the 
trade  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  true  of  the  men  assigned  to 
cover  the  details  of  the  Senate’s  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  manifold  ramifications  of 
that  body.  To  them  especially  I  take  off 
my  hat. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  our  critics  as 
long  as  their  criticisms  are  fair  and 
intended  to  be  constructive.  We  men 
whose  own  slant  is  critical  are  fair  game 
and  should  not  object  to  being  shot  at. 
Each  of  us  has  his  individualistic  faults 
and  perhaps  there  are  faults  of  which  the 
mass  is  guilty.  But  I  think  I  am  within 
the  bounds  of  accuracy  in  saying  that 
criticism  of  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  as  a  whole  applies  as  well  to 
those  engaged  in  news  gathering  outside 
of  Washington.  For  we  were  trained  in 
the  same  school.  We  do  our  work 
according  to  the  same  methods.  The 
charge  of  shortcomings  does  not  stand, 
however,  as  long  as  there  exists  among 
us  self-respect,  pride  in  and  loyalty  to 
our  occupation  and  honesty  of  purpo.se  in 
presenting  the  news.  I  believe  that  these 
qualities  pertain  to  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  and  I  have  a  deep  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  being  associated  with  such 
a  body  of  men  and  women. 


SEEK  CONTEMPT  LAW  CHANGE 


Ohio  Group  Would  Change  Statute 
Covering  Indirect  Citation* 

Sponsoring  of  a  movement  to  obtain  an 
Ohio  statute  to  prevent  judges  from  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  in  indirect  contempt  cases 
arising  in  their  own  courts  involving 
newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  others 
was  proposed  last  week  by  the  Cincinnati 
graduate  club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity.  The  ac¬ 
tion  followed  an  address  by  Edwin  V. 
O’Neel  of  Indianapolis,  national  president 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  delivered  April 
17  at  the  Founders’  Day  dinner. 

President  O’Neel  aided  in  the  fight  for 
the  Indiana  contempt  measure  which  was 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  bill  to  be  prepared  will  be 
drafted  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Indi¬ 
ana  act  it  is  understood. 

The  dinner  was  an  incident  of  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  journalistic  fraternity 
held  April  16-18  at  Cincinnati  University. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Albert  \\'.  At¬ 
wood,  Washington,  D.  C.,  associate  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Columbia  University 
school  of  journalism. 


ROGERS.  JR.,  SELLS  FULL  PAGE 

The  first  full  page  advertisement  sold 
by  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  recently  joined 
tfie  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  appeared  April  12.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company  which  used  a  portion  of  the 
advertisement  to  tell  that  it  was  sold  by 
young  Rogers  and  that  the  Sinclair  com¬ 
pany  extended  its  best  wishes  to  him  in 
his  new  position. 


MARKS  60TH  YEAR 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  only  morning 
paper  in  Utah,  celebrated  its  60th  anni¬ 
versary,  April  15. 


NEWS  ALONE  MAKES  INCOM- 
PLETE  NEWSPAPER 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


calling,  at  others  a  romantic  adventure, 
and  then  again  a  servile  trade.  But  a 
profession  it  could  not  begin  to  be  until 
modern  objective  journalism  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  created,  and  with  it  the  need 
of  men  who  would  consider  themselves 
devoted,  as  all  the  professions  ideally  are 
to  the  service  of  truth  alone.  Journalism 
become  a  professio;i  in  this  sense  would 
by  a  long  detour  have  returned  to  the 
essence  of  what  Milton  pleaded  for  at  the 
beginning  of  journalistic  history.  He 
believed  that  no  external  control  of  the 
press  was  needed  so  truth  be  in  the  field. 
In  the  terms  of  his  philosophy  of  life, 
the  truth  was  (jod’s  revelation  to  the 
elect.  In  the  terms  of  our  philosophy, 
the  truth  as  to  the  visible  world  comes 
only  by  candid  and  critical  observation 
sought  with  humility  and  detachment.” 


MAINTAINING  SCHEDULES 

Coast  Building-Loan  Groups  Show 
Big  Business  Increase 

Maintenance  of  a  complete  advertising 
schedule  is  the  essential  in  business  build¬ 
ing  for  building  and  loan  associations,  in 
the  opinion  of  at  least  two  California 
executives. 

“We  have  not  hesitated  but  have  gone 
forward  with  our  complete  advertising 
schedule,”  said  T.  A.  Goldstein,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  States  Savings 
and  Loan  Company,  when  asked  for 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1931  was  the  greatest  first  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  company’s  history.  “Our 
newspaper  linage  has  not  been  reduced 
and  our  business  has  increased  at  a  rec¬ 
ord  pace,  although  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  our  growth  this  year 
would  compare  with  that  of  recent 
years.” 

Pacific  States,  ranked  first  among 
building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
nation,  has  a  heavy  newspaper  schedule. 

San  Jose  Pacific  Building  and  Loan 
Association  likewise  reports  business  good 
with  an  unimpaired  newspaper  schedule. 

“Our  schedule  of  advertising  has  been 
upheld  and  our  business  is  making  ad¬ 
vances,”  said  C.  M.  Burton  of  the  San 
Jose  firm.  “Just  last  month  we  added 
/50  new  accounts.” 


DAILY  ATTACKS  MOVIES 


“Pandering  to  Sensationalism’*  Hit  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Editorial 

Co-incident  with  the  publication  last 
week  of  the  issue  celebrating  the  9l5t 
anniver.sary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  paper  carried  a 
trenchant  editorial,  “'The  Decaying 
Movie.”  It  was  an  arraignment  of  “the 
willingness  of  motion  picture  magnates 
to  pander  to  sensationalism  at  whatever 
cost  of  money  and  decency.”  It  declared 
that  this  was  “only  one  phase  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  film  industry  to  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  a  great  public  responsibility. 

“It  is  perhaps  the  worst  phase,  involv¬ 
ing  the  graphic  presentation  to  young 
minds  of  scenes  of  crime,  violence,  sensu¬ 
ality,  all  clothed  in  a  glamor  of  false 
sentimentality,”  the  editorial  stated. 


RECALLED  SPANISH  RULE 

“St.  Louis  Once  Was  Under  Spanish 
Rule’’  was  the  caption  of  a  one-column 
box  which  the  St.  Louis  Star  ran  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  story  of  the  abdication 
of  Kine  Alfonso.  The  Star  recalled  that 
St.  Louis  was  included  in  the  territory 
which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spam 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  that  “the  king  of  Spain  at  that  time 
was  Charles  III,  of  whom  Alfonso  is  a 
direct  descendant.” 

CHICAGO  GROUP  MOVES 

Magazines,  Inc.,  International  Trade 
Press,  Inc.,  HiglmKiy  Engineer  Con¬ 
tractor  and  the  American  Fruit  Gracutt^ 
moved  their  offices  from  the  Monadnock 
Block  to  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago, 
April  18. 
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293,240  SECTIONS 

WITHOUT  A  SHEET  BREAK! 

The  Kohler 
Web  Control 

ASSURES  FULL  PRESS 
PRODUCTION  .  .  . 


The  new  Kohler  Web  Control  and  Kohler 
Magazine  Reels  are  the  only  means  for 
maintaining  the  proper  web  tension  and 
feed  to  produce  papers  at  the  rated  output 
of  the  modern  high  speed  printing  press. 

The  essential  requirement  is  a  sheet  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  press  with  a  minimum  of  tensile 
strain,  and  in  perfectly  harmonious  accord 
with  the  demands  of  the  press  itself. 

The  new  Kohler  Web  Control  meets  this  requirement  by  providing  a  flexible  yet  positive 
mechanical  connection  between  the  press  and  the  roll  of  paper.  Uniform  tension,  regardless  of 
press  speed  or  roll  size  is  thus  assured. 

With  the  Kohler  Web  Control,  the  sheet  is  not  forced  to  perform  any  extraneous  mechanical 
function,  or  subjected  to  dangerous  tensile  stress,  which  might  result  in  web  breakage,  loss  in 
production  and  increased  white  waste. 

In  the  new  Brooklyn  Plant  of  the  New  York  Times  a  quota  of  293,240  sections  was  run  on 
the  night  of  March  21,  1931,  without  a  sheet  break.  These  presses  are  equipped  with 
Kohler  Magazine  Reels  and  Kohler  Web  Controls. 

100  Kohler  Magazine  Reels  and  Web  Controls  are  now  being  installed  by  the  Hearst  Publi¬ 
cations. 

Developed  by  an  organization  with  thirty-five  years  of  concentrated  effort  and  achievement  in 
the  printing  industry,  this  radical  advancement  in  high  speed  web  control  merits  your  attention. 

Publishers  will  be  interested  in  inspecting  the  operation  of  Kohler  Magazine  Reels  and  Kohler 
Web  Controls  in  the  following  New  York  plants: 


New  York  Times— Brooklyn  Plant 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 


New  York  American 


KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ALL  WHO  ATTEND  THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  A 
CAMERAS  AND  THE  NEW  CHEMCO  POWDERS 

i 

THE  FASTEST,  CLEANEST  AND  MOST  Coj) 


Phone  A.  J.  Powers,  Penn 
6-0608  for  appointment  at 
the  plant  of  the  Powers  Re¬ 
production  Corporation,  205 
W.  39th  St. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO -1 


Newspaper  owners.  Business  man¬ 
agers  and  Mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents  owe  it  to  their  newspapers  to 
investigate  this  camera  and  process 
of  negative  making,  together  with 
an  improved  method  of  etching. 


LOS- ANGELES -1 


CHEMCO  PHOTO 

205  W.  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  A  POWERS  CD 
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)N  are  invited  to  see  the  chemco  stripfilm 

BRING  AND  ETCHING  MACHINES  IN  OPERATION 


r  COJVENIEXT  METHOD  OF  PHOTO  EXGRAVING 


PORTLAND- 1 

BOSTON- 9 

PROVIDENCE -2 

NEW  YORK  -  15 
ALLENTOWN  - 1 
PHILADELPHIA- 2 
PITTSBURGH  -  4. 

BALTIMORE -4 
WASHINGTON  -  3 


CHICAGO  -  5 
ST.  LOUIS -2 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  All-Metal 
Camera  uses  Chemco  Stripfilm  in 
rolls.  The  film  is  mounted  on 
paper  and  strips  easily  after  devel¬ 
oping.  It  dries  on  glass  almost 
instantly.  Rolls  are  made  of  con¬ 
venient  widths  to  handle  all  classes 
of  copy. 


ro 


WERS 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

9*^ORATION 


WORKS  — GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
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CAS  HEAT  FOR  SOFT  METAL  MELTING 


4 


AS  provides  the  best  possible  heat  for  soft  metal 
melting  operations:  it  quickly  attains  the  proper 
thermal  head,  and — what  is  at  least  equally  important 
—  it  maintains  it  with  a  tolerance  of  but  few  degrees. 
The  new  book  "Gas  Heat  in  Industry"  contains  definite 
information  about  the  application  of  gas  to  soft  metal 
melting.  You  should  have  a  copy. 


AMERICA 


N  ASSO 


C I  AT  I O  N 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  Ne#  York 


GAS  FOR  HEAT  WHEREVER  HEAT  IS  NEEDED 


>  ^  V 
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PRESS  LAGS  IN  USING 
MODERN  SCIENCE 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


editors  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit,  but  it  must  be 
cooperation,  active  cooperation,  and  not 
in  order  to  avoid  editorial  effort  and 
responsibility. 

We  must  resist  the  urge  to  become 
post  office  newspapers.  The  time  was 
when  the  universal  attitude  towards 
news  was  to  withhold  it.  In  that  genera¬ 
tion  we  found  means  of  getting  the 
news,  and  our  success  was  in  finding  it 
where  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Since 
the  propaganda  of  the  late  War,  every 
industry,  every  political  organization, 
many  private  businesses,  and  most  poli¬ 
ticians  of  importance,  have  publicity  fac¬ 
tories  furnishing  well  written  propa¬ 
ganda  to  fill  the  columns  of  every  news¬ 
paper  who.se  editor  and  staff  are  too  lazy 
to  do  their  own  work. 

Any  newspaper  in  America  may  fill 
its  Washington  space  many  times  over 
with  material  gratuitously  left  in  the  mail 
box,  and,  more  than  that,  forced  upon 
the  newspaper  and  the  correspondent. 
There  is  an  iron  claw'  within  the  velvet 
glove  that  knocks  at  the  newspaper 
door.  You  take  the  handout  or  you  take 
the  consequences. 

Our  readers  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  news  which  has  been  sought 
out  by  our  reporters  and  news  which  has 
been  fed  into  the  office.  How  they  do 
it,  I  don’t  know,  but  they  do.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
newspapers  will  prove  that  case. 

Finallv.  w-e  must  maintain  our  indi- 
Wdual  editorial  independence.  That  per¬ 
haps  was  the  bedrock  of  the  success  of 
journalism.  When  as  a  young  man  I 
first  approached  or  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  doors,  great  fear  was  expressed 
that  advertising  would  control  the  edi¬ 
torial  expression.  It  would  be  false  to 
deny  that  pressure  has  been  brought 
upon  editors  by  advertisers.  It  wouldn’t 
be  true  to  say  that  there  has  never  been 
a  case  of  yielding  to  that  pressure,  but 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  resisted. 
It  has  not  become  a  serious  corrupter 
of  journalistic  integrity. 

Of  recent  years  it  seems  to  me  that 
editorial  independence  has  been  attacked 
by  coercion,  by  vitriolic  abuse  both  of 
the  newspaper  and  its  editor,  and  by 
attempts  at  boycott.  This  coercion  in 
turn  is  generally  resisted,  and  it  must  be, 
because  the  newspaper  reader  wants  the 
editorial  view*-  of  the  editor,  whether  he 
agrees  with  him  or  not.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  read  in  your  editorial  page  the 
views  of  some  man  or  organization 
forced  upon  the  editor  in  the  name  of 
anv  Pharisaism  whatever. 

\Vhatever  the  general  economic  con¬ 
dition  may  be,  I  see  more  strenuous  days 
ahead  of  our  profession  than  were  en- 
ipined  in  the  past,  more  strenuous  days 
because  we  are  faced  with  forms  of 
competition  which  did  not  previously 
exist.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
methods  which  were  sufficient  before  these 
forms  of  competition  arose.  I  don’t  think 
we  will  continue  in  business.  For  every 
scientific  development  outside  of  the 
newspaper  field,  we  must  find  a  scientific 
development  within  the  newspaper  field, 
and  they  are  there  to  be  found.  For 
every  enterprise  developed  outside  of  the 
newspaper  field,  and  that  is  where  they 
are  most  in  evidence  at  the  present 
moment,  fl  speak  in  all  seriousness  to 
m>'  colleagues)  we  must  develop  an 
cnual  enterprise  within  the  newspaper 
field. 

We  have  before  tts  a  competition  bv 
energetic,  young,  self-made  men  against 
whom  has  not  accumulated  an  economic 
burden,  against  whom  has  not  acctimu- 
|afed  a  preiudice.  who  are  free  from  hide¬ 
bound  traditions.  We  will  have  less 
competition,  perhaps,  from  each  other, 
but  the  competition  from  outside  will  be 
as  strenuous  as  the  competition  has  ever 
bwn  inside,  and  those  of  us  who  appre¬ 
ciate  this  will  succeed  because  there  is 
pimtv  of  room  for  newspapers,  but  those 
who  ignore  it.  T  think  had  better  go  out 
of  business  before  they  are  put  out  of 
business. 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  has  the 

LARGEST 

HOME  DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION 

of  any  Evening  Newspaper 
in  Southern  California  ! 

Home  delivered  circulation  is  the  kind  that  counts! 

Advertisers  know  this  .  .  . 

Of  our  total  circulation  the  Express 
delivers  more  than  90,000  copies  daily 
into  the  homes  of  Los  Angeles  and 
suburbs.  No  other  evening  newspaper 
compares  with  these  home  delivered 
figures. 

Thus  the  Evening  Express  delivers  to  advertisers  .  .  .  clean  circulation  .  .  . 
worthwhile  circulation  .  .  .  home  circulation  ...  in  greatest  numbers. 

The  Evening  Express  offers  advertisers  a  means  of  reaching  a  home  reader- 
ship  representing  the  best  and  strongest  purchasing  power  in  Los  Angeles. 

LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  EXPRESS 

FREDERICK  WAGNER.  General  Manager 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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BREAKING  POINT  PLAN 
SHOWS  PROHT,  LOSS 

Butinets  Manager  Give*  Method  for 
Accurately  Determining  News¬ 
paper  Profit  Daily  or  by 
Stated  Periods 


By  C.  E.  Jesseman* 

Assistant  Business  Manager,  Concord 

Daily  Monitor  and  New  Hampshire 
Patriot 

The  breaking  point  method  is  a  rule 
used  quite  generally  by  merchants  to  de¬ 
termine  how  many  dollars  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  sold  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  goods,  and  the  expense  of  opera- 
tiem.  That  point  at  which  they  begin 
to  make  a  profit  is  called  the  breaking 
point. 

Newspaper  publishers  may  use  the 
same  rule  to  advantage  and  for  an  illus¬ 
trative  example  let  us  assume  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures: — The  average  daily  expenses 
for  an  entire  plant  are  $306.53  and  from 
this  figure  we  deduct  the  income  received 
from  circulation,  and  sources  other  than 
advertising  which  we’ll  presume  to  be 
$87.87.  We  have  then  a  balance  of 
$418.66  which  is  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  must  be  derived  from  advertising 
sources  daily  before  any  profit  is  made, 
for  the  publisher. 

The  average  gross  revenue  per  inch  for 
all  classifications  of  advertising  in  our 
example  is  .41  and  dividing  this  revenue 
per  inch  into  the  necessary  revenue  limit 
of  $418.66  gives  us  1,021  which  is  the 
total  number  of  inches  of  advertising 
necessary  daily  to  break  even.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  can  visualize  daily  or  for  any 
period  whether  he  is  ahead  or  behind 
schedule. 

And  furthermore  he  can  tell  how  much 
his  gain  or  loss  is  in  terms  of  dollars 
through  the  following  method.  Using 
this  breaking  point  figure  which  in  our 
example  is  1,021  inches  we  multiply  it 
by  the  number  of  business  days  in  the 
period  we  are  figuring,  then  deduct  from 
actual  linage  for  same  period;  then  times 
net  revenue  per  inch ;  plus  daily  income 
from  other  sources  than  advertising, 
times  number  of  business  days  in  period 
to  be  figured. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  process  we’ll 
assume  that  we  want  to  know  our  ap¬ 
proximate  profits  for  a  10-day  period : — 
1.021"  breaking  point 
xlO  days  in  period 


10.210" 

11,000"  actual  linage. 


790" 

X.41  revenue  per  inch 


$323.90  net  from  advertising  over  ex¬ 
penses 

878.70  other  income.  10-days 
(87.87  X  10  days) 


$1,202.60  Net  profit  for  10-day  period. 

This  rule  can  be  used  to  approximate 
the  income  for  any  period  by  any  pub¬ 
lisher,  regardless  of  size  of  his  paper, 
and  is  accurate  to  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  The  daily  figures  used  as  bases 
should  be  revised  frequetitly  to  keep 
them  adjusted  to  trends  or  changes. 


WADDELL  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 


James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Vice-President 
Joins  Agency's  New  Branch 

Capt.  A.  G.  Waddell,  vice-president  of 
James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  which  has  the  .pccount  of  the 
DeVaux-Hall  Motors  corporation,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  arrived  in  Grand 
Rapids  .\pril  12  from  Oakland,  Cal., 
with  Mrs.  Waddell  and  their  three 
daughters.  The  family  will  reside  in 
East  Grand  Rapids,  where  they  have 
leased  a  home. 

Capt.  Waddell  left  the  Detroit  office  of 
Campbell-Ewald  agency  four  years  ago 
to  assume  his  present  position  with  the 
Houlihan  agency,  and  until  recently  was 
in  the  organization’s  Oakland  office.  The 
Houlihan  group  established  offices  in 
Grand  Rapids  last  February  after  obtain¬ 
ing  the  DeVaux-Hall  account. 


interest  of  his  paper  and  clarify  the 
political  understanding  of  the  majority  of 
its  readers. 

In  brief,  I  think  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  should  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  reporter.  Most  of  the  important 
papers  of  the  country  are  represented 
by  men  who  have  been  here  for  a  great 
many  years. 

They  have  seen  many  administrations 
come  and  go.  Presidents  and  cabinet 
officers,  senators,  diplomats,  are  incidents 
to  them.  They  are  the  one  permanent 
and  stable  group  in  the  Capitol.  The 
knowledge,  background,  and  experience 
which  they  have  thus  accumulated  seems 
to  me  not  fully  utilized  by  the  papers 
they  serve  unless  a  wider  scope  is  given 
them  to  write. 

Better  than  anyone  else  they  ought  to 
be  in  position  to  have  a  judgment  about 
the  men  here.  It  is  a  judgment  that 
ought  to  be  expressed.  It  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  which  the  readers  of  their  news¬ 
papers  are  entitled.  It  is  a  judgment 
which  they  express  freely  in  private  con¬ 
versation,  but  they  don’t  write  it,  be¬ 
cause  their  papers  either  don’t  give  them 
time  to  write  it,  or  don’t  seem  to 
want  it. 

It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why,  because  it  is  far  and 
away  the  very  best  stuff  they  can  get  out 
of  here. 


HELD  FOR  ATTACK 


Here’s  a  city  editor  with  a  real  bodyguard — three  reporters  more  than  six  feet, 
two  inehe.-,  tall.  James  A.  Stuart,  veteran  rity  editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  newspaperman  for  nearly  forty  years,  is  shown  with  his  “body¬ 
guard”  at  his  desk.  Stuart  is  five  feet  six,  and  behind  him  are  (left  to  right) 
Arthur  Kamberg,  rourtbouse  man,  six  feet  two;  Rill  Bade,  desk  and  general, 
six  feet  four,  and  Carl  Costello,  suburbs,  six  feet  three. 


PULLING  THE  COVERS 
OFF  POLITICIANS 


{Continued  from  page  30) 


posing,  and  futility  over  here  than  any 
place  else,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  birds 
who  fly  about  in  the  Washington  politi¬ 
cal  aviary  are  not  nearly  so  beautiful  or 
so  good  as  they  pretend,  or  as  the  news¬ 
papers  for  one  reason  or  another  picture 
them.  It’s  a  great  game  to  write  about 
them  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  want 
to  pretend  they  are.  I  don’t  think  I  am 
malicious  and  I  don't  think  I  am  natur¬ 
ally  of  an  unkind  disposition.  However, 
as  a  newspaper  man  for  thirty-one  years, 
it  has  always  rasped  me  to  have  politi¬ 
cians  whom  newspapermen  know  to  lie 
cheap,  use  the  newspapers  to  pose  as 
important  and  noble. 

There  are  more  of  them  getting  by 
w’ith  that  over  here,  of  course,  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them  and  better  for  the 
government  and  better  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  if  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  were  permitted  to  be  a  little 
more  critical,  given  a  freer  hand  to  ex¬ 
press  their  feelings  about  the  humbugs, 
fakers,  frauds,  and  fools  with  which  the 
Capitol  is  thickly  cluttered  and  with 
whom  he  comes  into  daily  contact.  I 
think  if  that  were  so,  many  of  those  who 
are  here  would  not  last  long;  those  who 
lasted  would  have  less  effect ;  the  better 
grade  men  would  count  more,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  public  business  be 
raised. 

The  Washington  correspondents  are 
clearly  the  best  group  in  Washington.  I 
can  say  this  the  more  freely  because  I 
am  not  one  of  them. 

Also,  it  is  true  that  press  gallery 
ethical  standards  are  very  much  higher 
than  Congressional  standards.  The  thing 
that  always  irritates  me  alxiut  news¬ 
papermen  is  the  unconscious  habit  so 
many  of  them  have  formed  of  looking 


up  to  these  politicians  who  get  into  high 
or  low  office,  instead  of  looking  down 
on  them  as  they  have  every  right  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  function  of 
the  Washington  correspondent  should 
be  not  only  to  get  the  news,  but  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  personalities 
that  make  it.  Then  the  country  would 
get  a  truer  picture  and  one  more  easily 
understood.  I  know  there  are  a  few  cor¬ 
respondents  who  take  themselves  too 
seriously,  become  inflamed  with  feeling 
about  these  political  figures,  burn  with 
hate  about  some,  worship  others,  think 
it  incumlient  upon  themselves  to  get 
down  in  the  political  ring  and  “Save  the 
country”  with  the  politicians.  Rut  the 
bulk  of  them  are  not  like  that.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  detached,  impartial,  non¬ 
partisan,  and  well  balanced.  Their  value 

to  their  newspapers  and  their  value  to  ---7  oCthe  Chicaho  American,  the 
the  country  would  lie  enhanced  if  they  Telegram\nd  Nerv  York 

had  a  greater  freedom  to  picture  the  per-  African 
sonalities  of  politics  as  they  see  them  ‘  _ 

rather  than  as  they  see  themselves  or  ii/icrr»N«iN  pappr 

want  to  be  seen.  NEW  WISCONSIN  PAPER 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  desirability  .'ihehoygan  Falls  (Wis.)  Pictorial 
of  keeping  editorial  comment  out  of  the  Nru’s,  a  i2-page  tabloid  accompanied  by 
news  columns  and  in  general  I  .subscribe  4  pages  of  comics  and  a  4-page  magazine 
to  the  soundness  of  the  idea.  Neverthe-  section,  made  its  appearance  .^pril  H- 
less,  I  think  a  greater  freedom  to  write  Milford  Boll,  Remo  Lindner  and  Gar- 
editorially  about  the  news  would  enhance  ence  Widder,  all  of  Shelxiygan  Falls,  are 
the  value  of  the  correspondent,  add  to  the  the  publishers. 


Oklahoma  State  Senator  Gives  Bond 
After  Striking  Editor 

.At  a  preliminary  hearing  April  17  at 
Koldenville,  Okla.,  State  Senator  Tom 
Anglin  was  charged  with  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  as  result  of  an  alleged 
attack  the  preceding  day  on  Tom  Philips, 
publi.sher  of  the  Holdcnville  Daily  Ncu’s. 
Anglin  was  bound  over  to  the  District 
Court  under  $2,500  bond.  He  declined 
to  make  a  statement  before  departing  for 
his  former  home  at  Calvin,  C)kla. 

O.  F.  Huser,  secretary  of  the  Hughes 
County  election  board,  appeared  as  coun¬ 
sel  for  Anglin  at  the  hearing.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  present  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  attack  upon  the  editor. 

R.  D.  Howell,  Jr.,  assistant  attorney, 
said  he  was  told  by  witnesses  that  Anglin 
spurned  an  attempt  of  Philips  to  shake 
hands  in  greeting  and  struck  at  him, 
later  drawing  an  automatic  pistol. 
Anglin  was  disarmed,  however,  before  a 
shot  could  be  fired.  Anglin  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Gov.  W.  H.  Murray 
administration,  while  Philips  is  said  to 
be  aligned  with  another  faction  of  Okla¬ 
homa  politics. 

CARMICAL  PROMOTED 

Andrew  L.  Carmical,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  advanced  to  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  group  of 
Curtis-Martin  newspapers— the  Morning. 
F.vening  and  Sunday  Public  Ledger,  and 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  Inquirer.  Mr. 
Carmical  has  previously  been  promotion 


Public  Good  Will 

The  most  prized  possession  of  any  individual  or  corporation 
in  these  pressing  times  is 

PUBLIC  GOOD  WILL 

An  Expert  Publir  Relations  Director  wiU  plan  and  disseminate  con¬ 
vincing  “good  will”  propaganda  on  any  subject.  Personalities  in  all 
walks  of  life  built  into  figures  of  public  interest,  importance  and 
leadership.  Corporations  exploited  to  gain  public  favor.  Interviews 
confidential. 

Address  Box  B-727,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 


.  .  .  WITH 

OLD  GOLDS 


OLD  GOLDS  were  created  to  give 
you  THROAT-EASE  ...  as  well  as  a 
more  delightful  tasting  cigarette. 
But  the  makers  also  considered 
your  breath,  your  lips,  your  teeth, 
as  well  as  your  THROAT. 

They  created  a  pure-tobacco  ciga¬ 
rette  .  .  .  free  of  coriander  and 
other  yreosy  artificial  flavorings*' 
that  burn  into  clinging,  staining, 
breath-tainting  vapors. 

To  avoid  unpleasant  aftermaths, 
smoke  pure-tobacco  OLD  GOLDS. 
Their  clean,  sun-ripened,  natural- 
flavored  tobaccos  will  be  like  honey 
to  your  THROAT.  And  they  leave  no 
objectionable  odors  either  on  your 
breath  or  clothing,  or  in  the  room. 


Open  up  a  pack  of  OLD  COLDS  and  smell  fhe 
tobacco.  Do  the  same  with  any  other  cigarette 
Judge  for  yourself  which  has  the  natural,  pleas¬ 
ant,  all-tobacco  aroma.  It's  a  favor  to  your  family 
and  friends,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  to  smoke 
NATURAL-FLAVORED,  pure-tobacco  OLD  GOLDS. 


©  P.  I-orillanI  Co.,  Inc. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLAVORS''  TO  TAINT  THE  BREATH 


OR  SCRATCH  THE  THROAT 
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ADEQUATE  PAY,  FEWER 
FEATURES  URGED 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


professional  attitude  should  be  one  that 
stresses  more  and  more  service  to  the 
public.  Newspaper  readers  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  are  demanding  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  way  of  actual  service¬ 
able  values  from  the  newspapers  they 
read.  Newspapers,  more  and  more,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  years  will  be  subjected  to 
criticism.  Newspaper  writers  will  need 


to  be  better  educated,  more  intelligent, 
more  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  service.” 

None  of  us  will  deny  this  is  a  time 
for  scanning  budgets  closely.  Where 
savings  must  be  made,  the  cooperation 
of  the  editorial  department  is  vital 
But  savings  at  the  expense  of  the  quality 
of  the  men  and  women  who  make  the 
paper  will  be  folly. 

It  takes  good  men  and  good  women 
to  make  good  newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Following  are  the  charts  of  newspaper 
costs  which  Mr.  Atwood  presented  at  the 
Society  of  Editors’  “shop  talk”  sessions. 


TABLES  A 

Tables  showing  circulations,  editorial  (all  non-advertising  matter)  costs  per  column  I 
percentage  of  entire  production  cost  of  paper  charged  to  editorial  department! 
proportion  of  this  percentage  of  editorial  cost  which  is  devoted  to  editorial  salaries; 
and  range  of  wages  paid  reporters  and  copy  readers. 


For  Papers  Under  10,000  Circulation 


%  edit 

cost  to  %  used  Copy 

Column  whole  for  Reporter  reader 
Circulation  cost  cost  salaries  range  range 

3.389.. .. .  .86  20.4  . 

8.257 .  1.65  17.2  . 

3,885 .  14  . 

6,110 .  .92  17.1  . 

5,191 .  .92  15  . 

6.900.. ,; .  J20-45  . 

Average .  1.08  16.74  . 

For  Papers  Under  25,000  Circulation 

14,000 .  1.45  16.2  52.1  25-47  . 

24,450  .  3.07  18.6  48.5  35-45  J30-40 

20,507 .  2.86  19  48.6  25-50  . 

21,400  .  2.70  16.1  60  20-60  32-45 

24.535 .  1.69  19.15  48.78  20-45  18-45 

15.216D . 

16.209S .  3.42  22.75  54.14  45-57  . 

10.851.. .  2.40  27  60  35-45  45-55 

14.079 .  1.94  17.9  53.9  35-50  40 

13,178 .  1.69  16.1  . 

8.598M . 

25.383E . 

22.660S .  1.88  20.2  . 

Average .  2.32  19.3  53.27  30-50  33-46 

For  Papers  Under  50,000  Circulation 

39,000 .  4.03  24.7  47  25^7.50 . 

43,000 .  2.42  12.6  49  25-47.50  . 

29.500 .  2.54  21  37  35-55  40-50 

49,742 .  3.58  12.7  44.5  20-65  55 

47,894 .  3.26  14.4  48  25-75  . 

27.000 .  2.97  17.4  51.8  25-45  35-55 

42,000 .  2.80  13.2  48  30-45  20-30 

25,150 .  1.81  15.6  57.6  25-45  40-60 

43.000D . 

50.000S .  2.25  15  40  35-bO  . 

43.000 .  6.80  22  92.5  30-95  30-50 

30.409M . 

47.169E . 

51.361S .  3.39  15.4  . 

36.909E . ' 

27.277S .  2.48  14.5  . 

31.252 .  3.11  12.49  60  35-55  50-55 

46,000 .  2.60  13.6  39.5  22-55  . 

37.210S . 

36.209D .  4.91  19  49  25-50  45-60 

Average .  3.26  16.23  43.3  27-61  30-50 

For  Papers  Under  100,000  Circulation 

71.898 .  3.62  23  59.7  25-50  35-60 

90,000 .  4.85  12.3  55.58  45-72  . 

88,933M . 

95.038S .  4.10  11.7  . 

80.658 .  4.88  13.1  . 

61,842 .  4.68  14  . 

Average .  4.42  14.82  . 

For  Papers  Under  300,000  Circulation 

200,673 .  12.55  14.15  40  20-100  40-90 

134,641 .  25.25  24  56  25-95  35-90 

200,000 .  12.5  50  40-60  . 

179,000 .  8.75  11.21  60  50-100  50-65 

185,000 .  11.59  14.8  50.5  30-100  45-85 

108.500D . 

172.000S .  7.36  13.3  51  25-65  21-55 

105.890D . 

133,5418 .  6.64  29  43  35-75  42-60 

99.904D . 

139,94.38 .  6.43  13.9  51.4  27-65  50-80 

126.400D . 

181,0008 .  5.95  8.39  42.6  24-65  40-75 

116.253D. . ; . 

147,2598 .  5.14  16.2  53.8  30-60  35-65 

76.983M . 

90,894E . 

134,4018 .  5.62  14.1  55.9  40-85  45-75 

250.000D . 

315.0008 .  17.41  15  60  35-140  57-80 

103.3968 . 


Circulation 

100.237D . 

%  edit 
cost  to 
Cxjlumn  whole 
cost  cost 

9.71  15.3 

8.05  13.43 

9.50  . 

10.21  15.37 

ERs  Under  500,000  Cii 
30.63  13.6 

%  used 
for 

salaries 

Reporter 

range 

Copy. 

reader 

range 

102,963 . 

200,000 . 

Average . 

438,000 . 

323.000D. . . 

For  Pap 

55.99  30-50 

38  25-70 

50.58  31-80 

JCULATION 

36.3  20-150 

37-^2 

40- 60 

41- 72 

60-70 

377,0008.... 

21.48 

13.5 

63.2 

35-100 

60-95 

TABLE8  B 

Percentage 

Cost  of 

Operating  Various  Departments  of  Five  Newspapers 

Circulations. 

80,000 

83,000 

55,000 

102,000 

61,800 

Total  operating  expense. . . . 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Mechanical  departments .... 

45.4 

44.5 

48.7 

41.7 

47,7 

Paper,  ink. 

26.6 

26.1 

21.2 

20.7 

25,5 

Press  room 

3.4 

3.4 

3.9 

4 

3,1 

Composing 

room . .  , 

13.1 

12.8 

20.9 

13.5 

15.7 

8tereotype 

room .... 

2.3 

2.2 

2.7 

1.5 

2.6 

Photo  engraving .... 

2 

.8 

Other  departments _ 

54.6 

55.5 

51.3 

58.3 

52.3 

Advertising 

8.9 

9.6 

8.9 

14.6 

6.6 

Circulation 

13.3 

19.6 

16.9 

12 

6.5 

Editorial . . 

11.5 

11.1 

14.3 

15.3 

12.1 

Business  office . 

2.7 

3.4 

2.1 

3.3 

3.2 

General  administration. . . 

4.3 

2.7 

3 

4.3 

14.5 

Operating  bldg,  and  plant . 

11.1 

8.5 

4.6 

4.6 

8.5 

Promotion. 

1.7 

.6 

1 

4.2 

.9 

Multigraph  department . . 

.5 

Percentage 

Cost  of 

Operating  Various  Departments  of  Nine  Newspapers 

Circ . 

35,000  25,000 

10,000  14,000  13,000 

3,000 

4,000  6,000 

4,000 

Tot.  op.  exp.. 

100% 

100% 

100%  100%  100% 

100% 

100%  100% 

100% 

Adv . 

10.3 

5.8 

13.5 

8.4  14.3 

15 

9.5  8.8 

3.2 

Circ . 

.  18 

7.7 

10.1 

9.7  5.4 

6  ’ 

18.4  8.6 

7.1 

Edit . 

14.4 

19.9 

16.9 

17  13.8 

17.6 

16.2  16 

15.6 

Press  room . . . 

5.4 

7.3 

3.6 

5.1  2.3 

2.5 

5.3  3.6 

4.6 

Print  paper. . 

20.9 

19.8 

9.3 

12.4  12.8 

8.3 

18.3  10.1 

12.1 

Comp.  room. 

18.5 

19.5 

21.4 

23.3  23.6 

22.3 

18.9  19.4 

16.7 

8tereoroom.. 

2.3 

3.4 

3 

3.8  2.6 

6.4 

1  2.6 

3.2 

Office . 

1.8 

5 

7.5 

5  5.6 

5.7 

4.1  6 

5.2 

Gen.  Adm . . . 

3.8 

7.8 

2.8 

6.7  11 

4.6 

9.7  8.7 

21.8 

Oper.  bldg. . . 

4.6 

3.8 

11.9 

7.8  8.5 

11.6 

8.2  15.5 

10.4 

Gen.  pro .... 

.8  .1 

.4  .1 
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TABLE  C 


Table  of  average  salaries  paid  to  newspapers  workers  on  newspapers  of  different  sizes 
prepared  by  Caleb  Johnson  and  published  in  the  American  Press  for  December, 
1930,  based  on  figures  by  A.  O.  Lindsay  in  Bulletin  180,  Nov.  1,  1930,  Inland  Press 
Association,  Clinton,  la. 


Circulation . Under  5 .000 

5-10,000 

10-15,000 

15-20,000 

20-40,000 

City  Population . 

20,30,000  30-50,000  50-75,000 

75-100,000 

100-150,000 

Editor . 

$72.00 

$80.00 

$90.00 

$100.00 

$103.00 

Managing  Editor . 

56.00 

60.00 

65.00 

57.00 

75.00 

City  Editor . 

37.50 

42.00 

50.00 

58.00 

53.00 

Reporters . 

21.43 

28.00 

35.00 

50.00 

46.00 

Telegraph  Editor . 

35.00 

41.00 

45.00 

40.00 

State  Editor . 

37.00 

36.00 

39.00 

38.00 

Sports  Editor . 

33.00 

35.00 

36.00 

40.00 

Woman’s  Page  Editor. , 

22.00 

26.00 

27.00 

30.00 

Adv.  Manager . 

47.50 

62.00 

83.00 

77.00 

80.00 

Adv.  Salesman . 

31.25 

36.00 

43.00 

50.00 

55.00 

Circ.  Manager . 

31.00 

43.00 

48.00 

50.00 

71.00 

31.00 

Mechanical  Supt . 

54.00 

52.00 

55.00 

60.00 

Composing  Room  Fore- 

man . 

42.12 

47.00 

55.00 

54.00 

62.00 

Press  Room  Foreman . . 

34.65 

42.00 

47.00 

51.00 

58.00 

Journeymen  Printers 

(Composing  Room) . . 

38.00 

Journeymen  (Press 

33.00 

Day  Scale  Printers 

(Composing  Room) . . 

40.00 

43.00 

47.00 

Day  Scale  Pressmen 

(Press  Room) . 

35.00 

42.00 

42.50 

PLANE  SERVICE  TO  N.  Y. 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  last  week  began 
regular  daily  airplane  service  for  readers 
of  the  News-Bee  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City.  They 
are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  Tole¬ 
doans  stopping  at  the  hotel. 


IOWA  WEEKLY  SOLD 

J.  M.  and  P.  T.  Grimes,  publishers 
of  the  Osceola  (la.)  Sentinel,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Osceola  Tribune  from  Dudley 
Reid  and  will  publish  lx)th  papers,  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  from  the 
Sentinel  plant.  Mr.  Reid  has  announced 
no  plans  for  the  future. 


KNU-KNIT  FIRM  APPOINTS 

Knu-Knit  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Chicago,  makers  of  a  hosiery  repair  ma¬ 
chine,  have  appointed  the  .\lhert  L.  Lauer 
Co.  of  that  city  to  direct  their  account. 
The  campaign  includes  trade  journals, 
direct  mail  and  dealer  helps. 


CLARKE  WINS  GOLF  PRIZE 


Three-Day  Tournament  Conducted  by 
Western  Advertising  Men 

Glenn  Clarke,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  won  the  major  prize  in  the 
three-day  annual  pre-season  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  of  Western  Advertising  Golfers 
.\ssociation,  held  at  French  Lick  Springs, 
Ind.,  recently.  Lloyd  Maxwell,  presi¬ 
dent,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,, 
won  the  prize  for  the  lowest  number  of 
putts.  Arthur  B.  Sweet,  Chicago  Daily 
Nnvs,  had  low  gross  for  the  three  days’ 
play.  Gale  Blocki,  Jr.,  and  H.  G. 
Schuster,  advertising  director,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  tied  for  low  honors  in  the 
Sunday  tournment.  Mr.  Schuster  won 
the  draw  and  the  major  prize. 

Frank  Soule,  J.  M.  Meigs,  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  and  Mr.  Clarke,  won  low  gross 
foursome  honors  and  C.  B.  Goes,  G.  R. 
Cain,  E.  R.  Goble  and  Mr.  Schuster 
were  the  winning  low  net  foursome. 
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tiTJUSINESS  ADRIFT,”  written  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Hazard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  W. 
B.  Donham,  is  forcible  and  picture^ue, 
and  the  author  has  an  actual  business 
background  (vice-president  Old  Colony 
Trust,  1906-19)  besides  his  academic 
position,  so  that  his  criticism  of  present 
business  conditions  is  concrete  and  prac¬ 
tical — and  (what’s  even  rarer  and  more 
surprising)  is  based  on  a  definite  phil¬ 
osophy  and  on  certain  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts.  The  book  is  published  by  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House  (McGraw-Hill). 

In  the  book  the  mathematical  trend 
is  shown  in  a  brilliant  exposure  of  the 
meaninglessness  of  “all  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal” — unless  one  knows  what  they 
are  equal  to.  And  in  discussing  the 
variables  in  every  set-up  where  a  fore¬ 
cast  is  attempted.  Dean  Donham  says, 
in  effect,  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
consider  time  periods  short  enough  so 
that  the  variable  within  this  period  will 
be  practically  constant.  Practical  appli¬ 
cations  and  concrete  examples  follow 
these  generalizations. 

The  method  and  content  of  this  book 
excellently  illustrate  the  idea  that  it 
presents :  the  imjwrtance  of  foresight,  re¬ 
search  and  plan  in  a  business  world  that 
is  burdened  with  routine  and  hide-bound 
conventions.  Naturally  then  the  book 
delivers  many  judgments  unpalatable  to 
Mr.  George  Babbitt — as  that  it  is  routine 
thinking  to  assume  the  certain  failure  of 
thp  Russian  experiments ;  that  the  job  of 
training  Russian  labor  to  use  machinery 
is  not  half  as  difficult  as  “our  task  of 
training  our  business  men  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  in  carrying  out  a  general 
plan that  we  had  better  forgive  our 
war  debts  to  help  W'estern  Europe  meet 
the  Russian  challenge — and  that  for  the 
same  reason  the  I’nited  States  should  not 
enter  into  a  tariff  war. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

A  MORE  detailed  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent  depression— far  less  unified  and 
nowhere  so  far  seeing — is  to  be  found 
in  30  papers  collected  under  the  title 
“The  Insecurity  of  Industry”  in  the 
March.  1931,  issue  of  T/jc  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  (Philadelphia).  This 
symposium,  equivalent  in  length  to  a 
600  or  700  page  lK)ok  as  books  are 
ordinarily  printed,  concentrates  on  un¬ 
employment.  A  little  more  than  a  third 
of  the  space  defines  the  situation;  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume  descril)es  the 
policies  and  programs  of  stabilizing  em¬ 
ployment.  The  contributors  are  in  every 
conceivable  relation  to  the  topic :  lal)or 
leaders,  capitalists,  social  workers  and 
college  professors.  The  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 

.America  discusses  legislation  and  union¬ 
ization.  This  variegated  whole  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  written  and  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  by  Professor  E.  M. 
Patterson.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
author  of  “The  World’s  Economic 
Dilemma.”— R.W'. 

«  »  * 

T  NSTEAD  of  doting  on  the  pleasures 
^  vacationists  enjoy  in  Cuba,  which 
seems  to  the  prevailing  v(»guc  among 
correspondents  these  days,  William  G. 

Shepherd  in  Collier’s  for  April  2.1  de¬ 

votes  his  attention  to  the  manifold  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  government  and  the  island’s 
citizens.  The  article  is  entitled  “Cuba 
on  Edge:  A  Report  from  the  Uneasy 
Island.”  Mr.  Shepherd  sketchily  out¬ 
lines  the  political  situation,  and  rei)eats 
the  ominous  runxjrs  of  both  factions, 
those  disapproving  of  President  Machado 
and  his  policies,  and  those  who  uphold 
the  President. — J.W.P. 

*  «  * 

T  INDSAY  HOREN,  of  the  Milwaukee 
(W’is.)  Journal  staff,  tells  in  the  .April 
18  issue  of  Collier’s  of  observations  and 
adventures  during  14,fXX)  miles  of  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  describes 
his  dash  into  Central  Asia,  covering 


3,000  miles  of  territory  forbidden  to  the 
foreign  traveler. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  non- 
Russian  newspaper  correspondent  who 
had  asked  for  permission  to  visit  this 
section  had  been  refused,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit,”  writes  Mr.  Hoben,  "I  de¬ 
cided  to  risk  no  refusal.  I  merely  decided 
to  go.  There  was  no  malice.  It  was 
no  secret  mission.  I  was  curious  in  the 
name  of  American  newspapers.  So  I 
started  out  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Nothing  happened.  Nobody  shadowed 
me.  Nobody  stopped  me.” 

Mr.  Hoben  says  that  even  many  gov¬ 
ernment  agents  were  ignorant  of  Mos¬ 
cow’s  rule  barring  foreigners  from  this 
region  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  north  of 
India  and  Afghanistan.  The  Milwaukee 
reporter  describes  the  penetration  of 
Communism,  American  jazz  and  even  the 
stories  of  New  York’s  high  buildings  to 
the  strange  peoples  of  Uzbekistan  and 
Turkmenistan. — j.R.W. 

*  ♦  * 

'T'  HE  April  issue  of  Current  History 
contains  an  article  on  “America’s 
Disabled  Veterans”  by  William  C.  Dem- 
ing,  publisher  of  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
State  Tribune-Leader.  Federal  officials 
have  pronounced  it  the  most  complete 
analysis  yet  made  of  the  disabled  veteran 
situation. — M. 

JOINS  DENVER  POST 

E.  C.  Day  and  Brother  No  Longer  on 
Competing  Papers 

No  longer  are  Edward  C.  Day  and 
his  brother,  John  B.  Day,  Denver  news¬ 
papermen,  working  against  each  other. 

Edward  Day  resigned  a  few  days  ago 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Scripps- Howard  morning 
paper,  and  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Dem’er  Post,  afternoon  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  F.  G.  Bonfils,  of  which  John 
Day  is  city  editor. 

The  Days  entered  newspaper  work  in 
1901  as  copy  boys  on  the  old  Denver 
Times.  John  joined  the  Post  more  than 
25  years  ago.  Edward  held  various 
executive  positions  on  the  Times  until 
that  paper  and  the  News  were  purchased 
by  Scripps-Howard  from  John  C. 
Shaffer. 

When  Scripps-Howard  established  the 
Denver  Evening  News,  Edward  was 
made  managing  editor.  After  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Evening  News  two  years 
and  a  half  ago.  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Press  Club.  His  son,  E.  C.,  Jr.,  is 
a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
sports  staff. 

Charles  E.  Lounsbury  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  News  to  succeed 
Day. 

WISCONSIN  GROUP  MEETS 

Four  Lakes  group  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  held  a  meeting  .April 
18  at  the  Park  Hotel.  Ma<lison.  Wis., 
with  Carl  J.  Mueller,  Jeffcr.wn  Banner. 
president  of  the  group,  presiding.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  C.  L.  Cowar<l, 
Lodi  Enterprise ;  Gordon  Crump,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Nctvs;  T.  G.  Stone,  Sun  Prairie 
Countryman ;  Rruce  R.  McCoy,  business 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  professor  of  rural  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  John 
Meyer,  field  director  of  George  W.  Mead 
Paper  Institute.  A.  T.  Theiler,  A^crr 
Glarus  Post,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
group. 

LEVITT  JOINS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

Joe  Levitt,  city  editor  of  Memphis 
CTenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  He  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
“get  outside”  and  will  become  a  reporter. 
Fred  Snfxlgress,  Evening  Appeal  copy 
reader,  will  succeed  Levitt  as  city  editor. 


INDIANA’S 

Fine  Thrift  Record 
In  *^Home  Oimership” 


There  is  no  better  indication  of  thrift  and 
economical  stability  of  a  population  than 
the  facts  revealed  by  “home  ownership” 
statistics.  This  is  conclusively  proved  by 
Indiana  figures. 

The  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League 
recently  has  made  public  compilations  on 
this  subject  after  a  survey  of  all  states.  Indi¬ 
ana,  with  a  per  capita  wealth  rank  of  twenty- 
seventh  (latest  available  government  statis¬ 
tics,  1922) — ranks  as  the  ninth  state  in  the 
union  in  the  amount  per  capita  invested  in 
building  and  loan  associations  for  1931. 

This  amount — $96.44 — is  $25.62  in  excess  of 
the  national  average  of  $70.82  per  capita 

_  set  apart  to  save  for  homes.  And  aside  from 

this  highly  favorable  showing  of  Hoosier 
thrift,  government  statistics  prove  one  of  Indiana's 
cities  to  be  the  leading  “home  ownership  city”  in 
the  U.  S.  for  1930  (no  1931  statistics  available). 

These  figures  “are  impressive,”  indicating  as  they 
do,  such  an  advance  over  the  average  thrift  in  this 
most  important  item  of  national  home  economics. 
National  advertisers  have  known  and  taken  direct 
advantage  of  Indiana's  inherent  thrift  and  stability 
— for  generations.  Indiana  has  had  its  share  of 
droughts  and  business  depressions — but  in  compari¬ 
son  to  other  sections,  its  steady  “buying  power”  is 
continuing  to  convert  many  millions  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  into  good  profits  this  Spring. 

Which  is  largely  made  possible  by  persistent  adver¬ 
tising.  The  bulk  of  such  Spring  linage  appears  in 
the  Indiana  papers  given  here.  All  communications 
asking  about  local  conditions  or  other  information 
wUl  be  promptly  answered  on  contacting  with  their 
offices. 


**(A>lumhus  Kepulilieun . 

.(Et 

Circu¬ 

lation 

4,977 

Rates  for 
5,000 
lines 

.03 

**Fort  Wavne  News-Sentinel . 

.(E» 

49,706 

.12 

ttlndianapolis  News . 

.(E» 

136,343 

.27 

ttimlianapolis  Star . 

.(M) 

114,063 

.22 

**ln<lianapnlis  Star . . 

..(S» 

144,231 

.27 

**Lafayette  Journal  &  C.ourier. . .  ( E&M) 

24,.'507 

.07 

ttMuncie  Star . 

.(M) 

22,623 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . . 

..(S) 

1.3,386 

.06 

ttShelbyville  Demoerat . 

.(E) 

4,005 

.025 

•’South  Benil  News-Times . 

.(E» 

29,342 

.08 

••Smith  Bend  News-Times . 

.  .(St 

28,151 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. . .  (S)  30,048. . 

,.(E) 

31,810 

.08 

•  A.B.C.  Pulilishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 

**  A.B.C.  l’ulili>liers’  Statement  April  1,  1931. 
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Here  is  striking  evidence  for  the  value  of  Rubber  Press 
Equipment  in  high-speed  printing.  Goodyear  Rubber  Ink 
Rollers  hold  their  size  and  set  on  the  fastest  presses.  Under  all 
conditions  they  distribute  with  uniform  fineness.  Goodyear  Red 
Top  Felt  and  Rubber  Blankets  maintain  cylinder  adjustments 
accurately.  Rubber  bolds  up  to  the  speed  of  modern  press  work. 
Rubber  from  Goodyear  assures  economy  of  means  and  auto¬ 
matic  excellence  of  print  for  the  fast-working  modern  newspaper. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


IN  RUBBER 
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GIFFORD  SEES  BUSINESS 
GAINING 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


knowledge  and  a  common  understanding. 
In  this  the  Associated  Press  plays  an 
essential  part  and  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  contributes  by  the  maintenance 
of  practically  instantaneous  nationwide 
intercommunication,  including  telephone 
and  telegraph  networks  that  serve  the 
press  and  radio  broadcasting  stations. 
We  have  the  common  interests  that  grow 
out  of  large  dealings  with  each  other, 
but  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about 
a  common  interest  in  an  enterprise  far 
more  important  than  either  of  our  or- 
ganizaticHis. 

“I  want  to  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the 
continued  progress  of  our  country,  in 
the  common  sense  and  ability  of  its 
people — ^in  short,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
faith  in  ,\merican  democracy— political, 
social  and  economic,  and  to  add  that 
the  experiences  of  this  depression  have 
done  more  to  confirm  this  faith  than 
the  experiences  of  the  boom  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it 

“When  I  speak  of  democracy  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  ^portunity  for  all  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
nation.  That  seemed  of  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance  that  our  forefathers  con¬ 
sidered  its  accomplishment  as  almost 
an  ultimate  objective  in  itself.  Other 
people  who  do  not  have  it  still  attach 
such  an  importance  to  it.  .\nd  if  we 
did  not  have  it,  so  would  we,  although 
as  it  is  in  our  possession  we  take  its 
existence  for  granted  and  do  not  even 
trouble  always  to  make  the  best  use  of 
it, 

“In  the  last  century  we  added  demo¬ 
cratic  education  to  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  intellectual  freedom  to  political 
freedom.  The  initiative  for  democratic 
education  never  came  from  an  autocratic 
government.  And  when  an  autocratic 
government  establishes  a  school  system, 
education  is  not  allowed  intellectual  fr^- 
dom  but  is  forced  to  follow  the  theories 
of  the  autocracy.  .And  as  goes  educa¬ 
tion  so  goes  its  handmaiden,  the  press — 
free  in  a  democracy,  controlled  in  all 
other  forms  of  government. 

“As  our  industrial  development  pro¬ 
ceeded  we  have  added  to  political  free¬ 
dom  and  intellectual  freedom,  freedom 
from  economic  want  as  one  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  objectives.  The  present  American 
conception  is  a  country  in  which  every 
man  has  a  vote,  a  chance  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
decent  living.  I  know  that  there  are 
right  now  several  million  men  and 
women  who  want  to  work  hut  are  un¬ 
employed  in  this  country.  I  have  spent 
a  go(>d  part  of  the  winter  helping  to 
raise  money  to  provkle  work  for  the  un¬ 
employed  in  this  city.  But  as  bitter 
a  picture  as  that  is,  it  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  our  industrial  civilization 
has  brought  us  within  sieht  of  a  dernoc- 
racy  of  well-being,  and  has  crystallized 
our  intention  to  see  it  accomplished. 

“Before  machines  added  to  man’s 
ability  to  produce,  the  cycles  of  depres¬ 
sion  were  caused  by  underproduction. 
Years  came  when  there  was  not  enough 
to  go  round — ^when  people  died  of  cold, 
hunger  and  disease  in  such  numbers  that 
the  world  accepted  Malthus’  theory.  The 
condition  of  having  people  out  of  work 
in  a  country  that  has  more  of  everN-thing 
than  it  needs  is,  humanly  speaking,  a 
vast  advance  over  having  j^ple  without 
clothes,  food  or  shelter  in  a  country 
that  has  not  enough  of  the  essentials  to 
go  round.  Before  the  era  of  the  cap¬ 
italistic  industrial  democracy  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  periodic  calamities  of 
underproduction  except  in  those  places 
where  people  could  find  virgin  terri¬ 
tories  to  exploit  and  in  those  only  for 
comparatively  short  periods. 

“American  democracy  is  founded  on 
the  participation  of  all  the  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
in  the  well-being  made  possible  by  ample 
production. 

“True,  none  of  these  work  perfeetjy. 
Some  people  do  not  vote,  some  resist 
education  and  some  have  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  failed  for  the  time  being  to 
find  employment  and  well-being.  But  as 


imperfect  as  is  our  use  of  our  democracy 
its  essentials  constitute  the  foundations 
on  which  the  progress  of  the  future  will 
be  built  and  the  very  independence  that 
comes  from  political  liberty  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  comes  from  widespread 
education  is  complete  assurance  gf  con¬ 
tinued  improvement. 

"In  this  depression,  some  folk  of  in¬ 
telligence  but  little  faith  have  been  call¬ 
ing  for  immediate  remedies,  for  strong 
leaders  to  make  everything  all  right  at 
once  for  everybody,  and  if  not  for  these 
for  some  one  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
their  discontent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  United 
States  who  have  the  capacity  to  become 
the  ‘strong  leaders’  of  history.  But  to  be 
such  they  must  have  power,  autocratic  or 
tyrannical  power.  Uneducated  peoples 
that  can  not  attend  to  their  own  affairs 
must  have  such  leaders.  Educated  peo¬ 
ples  do  not  need  them  and  will  not  toler¬ 
ate  them.  Forty  years  ago  there  may- 
have  been  an  idea  that  our  people  would 
like  such  leaders  in  industry,  but  the 
course  of  events  since  then  has  made  it 
as  clear  as  a  summer  sky  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  United  States  is  as  bad  for 
the  autocrat  in  industry  as  for  the  auto¬ 
crat  in  politics. 

“In  my  opinion  there  is  no  use  looking 
for  any  N'apoleons  to  lead  us  on  to  eco¬ 
nomic  Austerlitz — or  to  Waterloo. 

“We  are  going  to  go  forward  out  of 
this  valley  as  we  have  from  others  be¬ 
fore  by  the  democratic  road — by  the 
thought  and  efforts  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
telligent.  able  people — ^by  the  wisdom  of 
the  manv. 

“1  know  that  to  the  impatient,  to  those 
who  want  an  over-night  remedy,  this  is 
a  discouraging  prospect,  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method  does  not  work  overnight, 
nor  do  the  remedies  it  provides  come  in 
dramatic  fashion  wrapped  and  labelled 
for  all  to  see  and  to  admire.  A  dictator 
produces  t)etter  headlines  than  a  demo¬ 
cracy  but  in  the  rest  of  the  story  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  other  way. 

“I  had  an  experience  in  the  war  that 
gave  me  an  abiding  faith  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method.  I  was  Director  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  its 
Advisory  Commission.  These  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  you  know,  were  the  planning 
and  mobilizing  boards  for  all  industrial 
and  non-military  war  activities  and  these 
activities  were  legion  and  attached  to 
each  activity  were  large  numbers  of 
people.  Most  all  were  new  at  their  jobs 
and  their  jobs  were  new  and  the  .scope 
and  size  of  everything  changed  like  a 
kaleidoscoite.  It  looked  like  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Many  thought  the 
only  solution  was  a  minister  of  munitions 
with  autocratic  powers.  I  confess  that 
then  I  rather  hoped  one  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  But  as  matters  progressed  I 
itegan  to  realize  that  in  all  that  welter 
of  confusion  there  were  a  great  many 
men  of  brains  and  ability  and  that  their 
combined  efforts  and  initiative  resulted 
in  few  errors  and  on  the  whole  very- 
effective  action.  And  I  realize  even  more 
now-  than  I  did  then  that  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  essential  information 
and  know-ledge  and  w-isdom  that  finally 
w-as  brought  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of 
the  w-ar  that  never  could  have  been 
obtained  in  any-  other  w-ay. 

“In  a  democracy-  programs  are  not 
fixed  and  orders  are  not  given.  The 
action  of  the  nation  is  not  limited  by  the 
knowledge  and  the  objectives  of  a  few, 
with  the  rest,  like  the  light  brigade, 
‘not  the  reason  why,’  but  ‘to  do  and  die.’ 
The  result  is  that  the  initiative  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  stimulated  and  their 
knowledge  is  not  thrown  away. 

“The  Russian  war  effort  was  run  by 
an  autocracy-  because  Russia  was  an  un¬ 
educated  country.  The  Russian  war 
effort  failed  in  technique,  in  knowledge 
and  in  popular  support.  Ours  was  a 
democratic  effort — and  it  succeeded. 
But  as  it  w-as  a  democratic  war  it  was 
a  drama  without  the  heroes  character¬ 
istic  of  the  historic  past.  That  did  not 
arise  because  there  were  not  men  of  as 
great  ability  as  heretofore,  but  because 
so  many  of  ability  cooperated  that  none 
stood  out  alone. 

“The  present  situation  brings  to  my 
mind  another  incident  that  happened  in 
Washington  in  war  time.  A  gentleman 
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of  considerable  ability  engaged  in  war 
work  got  into  a  critical  state  of  mind 
as  some  of  our  people  are  now.  He 
went  into  another  war  worker’s  office, 
sat  down  and  with  great  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  damned  the  President,  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  the  generals,  the  admirals,  the  food 
administration,  and  every  other  agency 
that  was  struggling  with  the  war  and 
wound  up  with  the  statement  that  he  was 
going  to  resign. 

“His  friend’s  only  comment  was: 

“  ‘Whose  war  is  this  you  are  going  to 
resign  from?’ 

“That  is  a  pertinent  question  now. 
Whose  depression  is  this?  If,  as  has 
been  said,  a  fundamental  cause  of  it  is 
greed,  who  are  they  that  did  not  add 
their  part  to  the  picture?  This  is  a 
democracy  of  blame  as  well  as  oppor¬ 
tunity.  \\’e  were  all  in  it — flapper, 
financier,  newspaperman  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  laborers  and  politicians.  It  is 
true  that  its  evil  effects  do  not  fall  on 
all  equally  but  the  evil  effects  have  been 
pretty  widely-  distributed  nevertheless. 
Fixing  the  blame  is  the  occupation  of 
the  people  who  have  lost  their  nerve. 
Finding  the  causes  and  planning  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  the  part  for  the  constructive 
minded  people. 

“.^nd  w-e  have  with  us  also  those  who 
want  to  return  to  the  good  old  times. 
They  are  of  the  order  of  the  Wufus 
Birds.  As  you  know-  these  interesting 
birds  fly  backward  to  keep  the  wind  out 
of  their  eyes  and  they  are  not  interested 
in  where  they  are  going,  but  only  in 
where  they-  have  been. 

“And  then  there  are  those  who  shout 
from  the  housetops  that  if  we  do  not  take 
their  particular  medicine  the  bolsheviks 
will  get  us.  These  folk,  unlike  the 
Wufus  birds,  want  to  go  somewhere. 
They  want  us  to  progress  but  they  want 
us  to  progress  from  terror  rather  than 
by  conviction.  These  people  are  all 
wrong.  The  Wufus  birds  and  alarmists 
are  talking  to  the  wrong  people.  The 
American  people  are  not  looking  back¬ 
ward,  they  are  not  afraid,  and  no  one 
can  direct  them  by  threats.  We  have  a 
far  more  impelling  and  higher  motive  to 
continue  to  improve  American  life.  We 
believe  in  it.  We  have  the  same  deter¬ 
mination  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind 
that  our  forefathers  had.  We  are  not  as 
a  nation  conservative  if  conservatism 
means  content  merely  to  keep  what  w-e 
have.  Neither  our  ambitions  nor  our 
imaginations  are  dead  and  we  intend  to 
go  much  further  forward  from  where  we 
are  now  or  even  from  w-here  w-e  were  just 
before  this  depression.  And  we  shall  do 
it  by  our  own  particular  methods. 

“Are  we  getting  anywhere?  I  think  so. 

“In  this  depression  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  decided  that  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  people  least  able  to  bear 
depression  shall  no  longer  bear  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  brunt  of  it.  That  is 
more  important  than  anything  most  auto¬ 
crats  or  most  laws  ever  accomplish.  By 


the  democratic  process  we  have  concluded 
that  the  democratic  idea  of  the  greatest 
mutual  good  for  the  greatest  number  is 
accepted  as  it  has  never  been  before  and 
that  it  has  come  nearer  working  tlian 
ever  heretofore. 

“We  like  to  see  wage  scales  main¬ 
tained — we  are  committ^  to  the  theory 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all.  That 
was  not  alway  s  so.  That  is  the  result  of 
the  vision  of  possibilities  which  capital¬ 
istic  industrialism  has  opened  to  us. 
That  is  not  only-  the  general  desire  but 
those  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  made 
unprecedented  efforts  to  make  that  desire 
a  reality.  In  no  other  cycle  of  this  kind 
have  wages  ever  been  maintained  as  they 
have  in  this.  It  is  true,  all  wage  scales 
have  not  been  maintained.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  where  the  wage  scales 
have  stayed  up  in  many  places  full  time 
has  not  been  maintained.  Although  the 
present  scale  of  wages  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  large  increase  if  commodity 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  should  stay 
down,  we  ought,  I  believe,  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  wage  scale. 

“Moreover,  the  standards  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  w-ork  are  now  based  upon  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  unheard  of  no  further  back 
than  the  panic  of  1893.  As  bad  as  un¬ 
employment  has  been  this  winter  the 
problems  it  presented  have  been  alleviated 
by  social  welfare  agencies  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  a  way  that  has  kept 
distress  far  above  the  starvation  level 
that  used  to  obtain.  And  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  the  margins  of 
prosperity  accumulated  under  our  indus¬ 
trial  system.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have 
accomplished  a  good  result  for  my  hope 
of  the  future  is  as  high  as  yours  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  word  ‘good’  can 
be  associated  with  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
it  is  both  in  objective  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  better  than  the  past :  and  further, 
that  our  social  point  of  view  and  indus¬ 
trial  ability  has  in  it  the  elements  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve,  not  only  in  alleviating 
distress  when  it  comes  but  in  mitigating 
its  severity-  and  frequency  of  occurrence. 
Out  of  the  money  panic  of  1907  we 
learned  enough  to  organize  our  finances 
better.  Out  of  this  we  will  learn  like¬ 
wise  but  the  processes  of  prevention  can 
not  start  until  the  period  of  distress  is 
over. 

“I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my  belief 
in  a  few  simple  propositions — 

“1 — That  the  path  of  progress  is  an 
evolution  from  our  present  situation; 

“2 — That  the  democratic  method  fol¬ 
lowed  in  .America  not  only  provides 
abler  and  more  effective  though  less  spec¬ 
tacular  leadership  than  any-  other,  but 
also  far  more  ability-  for  attainment 
amongst  the  public  generally ;  and 

“3— That  democracy-  provides  a  far 
higher  economic,  social  and  spiritual  ob¬ 
jective  than  any-  other  form  of  society. 

“I  believe  in  the  common  sense  and 
ability-  of  the  .American  people  and  I  have, 
therefore,  no  fears  of  the  present  or  the 
future.  The  immediate  present,  the  sta¬ 
tisticians  of  the  telephone  company  tell 
me,  shows  signs  of  improvement.  How 
fast  that  improvement  will  be  measured 
in  weeks  or  months  I  don’t  know.  But 
in  the  telephone  company-  we  have  every 
confidence  in  the  future. 

“Industrial  democracy-  has  given  this 
generation  the  tools  to  accomplish  great 
things  for  humanity.  We  are  living  in 
a  time  of  great  opportunity,  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  appeal  to  the  imaeination.  The  mas¬ 
tery-  of  depression  is  one  of  the  challenges 
ahead  of  us.  Let  us  continue  to  attack 
it.  Every  day  in  the  papers  we  read  of 
some  action  taken,  of  this  plan  or  that 
program,  for  the  press  is  the  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas.  Every  tyeek. 
at  least,  some  one  comes  forward  with  a 
program  and  the  desire  to  start  an  asso¬ 
ciation  to  further  it.  You  go  nowhere 
where  it  isn’t  discussed.  This  process  is 
going  on  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  in  every  part  of  this  country.  Out 
of  it  we  shall  get  an  answer — we  shall 
get  plans  for  progress  perhaps  never 
clearly  defined  but  plans  that  take 
account  of  the  needs  of  the  many,  that 
have  been  tested  from  every  angle,  and 
that  have  behind  them  the  power  of  the 
American  people,  and  are  likely  to  be  in 
effective  operation  before  anyone  has  time 
to  make  a  good  description  of  them.” 


Good .. . . 
Cooking  Schools 

ARE  GROWING  IN  POPULARITY 


DEFINITE  RESULTS  are  of  interest 
to  every  Publisher.  They  are  as¬ 
sured  under  our  plan  of  operation. 
We  guarantee  a  definite  amount  of 
extra  national  advertising  to  each 
paper.  Maximum  results  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  field  are  secured  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  advance  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Publishers  with  whom 
we  work  know  they  will  secure 
maximum  linage  —  capacity  attend¬ 
ance — the  greatest  amount  of  good¬ 
will  with  readers  and  advertisers. 


A  PROVEN  PLAN  of  operation  in¬ 
sures  the  progressive  Publisher  that  his 
Cooking  School  will  be  a  complete 
success  from  every  angle.  Our  service 
includes  a  full  program  of  publicity — 
cooperation  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  field — a  thoroughly  trained  sales¬ 
man  to  solicit  local  advertising — a 
nationally  prominent  lecturer  and  her 
assistant  to  conduct  the  School — all 
backed  by  an  organization  with  years 
of  Cooking  School  experience. 


COME  TO  COOKING  SCHOOL  HEADQUARTERS  when  you  are  making 
plans  for  your  next  School.  Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
conducting  several  hundred  Cooking  Schools  annually  for  many  years.  We  will 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you. 
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ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  BARED 
CONTRACTING  RING 


Post-Dispatch  Campaign  Resulted  in 
Dissolution  of  Electrical  Work 
Organisations  for  Anti-Trust 
Violations 


St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch  has  achieved 
success  in  a  campaign  of  public  welfare 
with  the  entering  of  a  consent  decree 
with  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  oust¬ 
ing  from  the  state  three  electrical  con¬ 
tractors’  organizations  and  requiring  a 
fourth  to  discontinue  specified  practices. 
The  action  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
and  litigation  conducted  by  Attorney-  1 
General  Stratton  Shartel  on  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  to  him  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  the  Post-Dispatch. 

“The  consent  decree,  drawn  with  the 
assistance  of  defense  attorneys,”  said  the 
Post-Dispatch,  “is  virtually  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  state’s  charge  of  anti-trust 
law  violation,  and  dissolution  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  organizations  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  illegal  practices  are  expected  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

The  ousted  organizations  were  the 
Electrical  Employers’  Association,  which 
included  in  its  membership  a  majority 
of  the  electrical  contractors  in  St.  Louis ; 
the  Electrical  -Approval  Bureau,  a  board 
of  inspectors  exercising  supervision  over 
place  and  specifications  and  also  over 
installation ;  and  the  Electrical  Protec¬ 
tive  Association,  into  which  each  con¬ 
tractor  paid  $2.8()  a  day  for  each  union 
employe  for  life  and  annuity  insurance 
for  employes  and  employers.  The  Elec¬ 
trical  Listing  Bureau  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  existence  by  formally  agreeing 
to  stipulations  for  functioning. 

The  Post-Dispatch  after  making  an 
extensive  survey  more  than  a  year  ago 
charged  that  a  combination  practically 
controlled  the  electrical  industry  in  St. 
Louis. 

Besides  breaking  up  the  combination 
and  enabling  competition,  it  is  figured 
that  the  termination  of  the  campaign  will 
reduce  electrical  prices  considerably. 


EUSTACE  H.  BALL  DIES 


Author,  Painter,  Was  Formerly  on 
Staff  of  New  York  Sun 

Eustace  Hale  Ball,  author,  painter  and 
musician,  was  found  dead  apparently  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  at  Laguna  lieach. 
Cal.,  .\pril  20.  His  body  rested  on  the 
running  board  of  his  car  l)efore  his  home. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  was  49  years  old.  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  staff  of  the  A'cit’  York 
Sun.  He  wrote  a  numl)er  of  syndicated 
newspaper  serials  and  several  books, 
among  them  “The  Voice  on  the  Wire.” 
“The  Traffic  of  Souls”  and  “Scarlet 
Fox.” 

He  went  to  laguna  Beach  about  three 
months  ago  and  had  l)een  working  on  a 
painting  which  he  planned  to  exhibit  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Ball  arrived  April  19, 
in  Los  Angeles  by  boat  from  New  York, 
and  he  was  to  have  met  her. 

Mr.  Ball  was  born  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Halyard.  He  studied  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and  was 
a  gifted  violinist. 

NEW  CHARGES  AGAINST  LEA 


Trial  of  Publicher  in  Bank  Conspiracy 
Set  for  Monday  at  Asheville 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Pubusher) 

Memphis,  Tenn..  .April  22. — Trial  of 
Col.  Luke  Lea.  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  and  E.  P. 
Chariot,  of  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Co., 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
defunct  Central  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  .Ashe¬ 
ville.  N.C.,  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  is 
set  for  Monday  at  .Asheville. 

New  indictments  against  the  three  and 
an  Asheville  citizen  have  just  been  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Buncomlie  county  grand 
jury.  They  are  charged  with  kiting 
checks  “to  benefit  Lea  and  various  per¬ 
sons  and  corporations  in  which  he  was 
interested.” 

Col.  Lea  is  president  of  Tennessee 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  Xaslfcille 
Tennessean  and  Ex'ening  Tennessean. 
Charlet  is  treasurer  of  the  company. 


BIGGER  FINANCIAL  COPY 


Administrative  and  Research  Corp. 

Finds  Newspaper  Best 

.After  a  survey  of  advertising  media 
best  suited  to  financial  advertising,  offi¬ 
cials  of  Administrative  and  Research 
corporation,  sponsors  of  Corporate  Trust 
Shares,  have  announced  their  decision 
not  only  to  continue  to  place  the  larger 
part  of  their  advertising  in  the  financial 
pages  of  the  nation’s  newspapers,  but  to 
augment  the  amount  of  space  used. 

“Last  year  the  sales  of  Corporate  T rust 
Shares  exceeded  those  of  any  invest¬ 
ment  trust,  averaging  more  than  1,000,000 


shares  a  month,  according  to  John  Y. 
Robbins,  president  of  the  Administrative 
and  Research  corixiration.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  sales  ran  substan¬ 
tially  ahead  of  the  1930  average.” 


TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE  SUED 


FIRE  IN  A.P.  BUREAU 

The  night  offite  of  the  Associated 
Press,  in  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 
building,  was  damaged  by  fire  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  16.  Printer  and 
telegraph  equipment  were  put  out  of 
commission.  Arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  to  give  the  State  its  news  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  equipment  in  the  Columbia 
Record  building. 


Two  County  Commissioners  Ask 
$100,000  Each  as  Lihel  Damages 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  O.,  April  21. — George  \V. 
Winters  and  Ralph  E.  Farnsworth,  com¬ 
missioners  of  Lucas  county,  filed  libel 
suits  in  common  pleas  court  here  Tues¬ 
day  for  $100,000  each  against  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of 
Toledo  News-Bee,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper.  Each  charges  that  his  char¬ 
acter  was  attacked  in  a  communication 
to  the  editor  which  was  published  in  the 
News-Bee  March  28,  1931. 


ARROWHEAD 

HLAC 


Completely  meeting 
the  exacting  printing 
requirements  of  today 

No  Odor^ 

No  Smut^ 

No  Flying- 

Improved  Appearance 


Independent  €f  Progressive 

Howard  FUnt  Ink.  Company 

DETROIT  «  «  HOUSTON  «  <•  NASHVILLE  «  INDIANAPOLIS 
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Cigarettes  in  prime 
condition  have  a 
moisture  content 
of  about  10%.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratory  Chart 
that  cigarettes  in 
the  ordinary 
wrapped  package 
lose  more  than 
half  of  their  total 
moisture  in  thirty 
days  and  that  only 
the  Camel  Humi¬ 
dor  Pack  delivers 
cigarettes  to  you 
in  prime  condition 


Smoke  a 

Fresh  Cigarette! 


Unwrapped  Package 

Glassine  Wrapped  Package 

^  Ordinary  Cellophane 

Wrapped  Package 


Camel  Humidor  Pack 

Moisture-Proof  Cellophane 

Prepared  for  R.J. Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Certified  Report  No.  I604T3 
Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory 
by  C.<5.  Chief  Chemist 


The  whole  country  is  talking  about  the  throat-easy 
mildness  and  the  prime  freshness  of  Camel  Cigarettes 
in  the  new  Humidor  Pack. 

The  above  chart  prepared  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratory  tells  you  Mhy. 

Please  examine  it  carefully.  It  is  an  unfailing  guide  to 
cigarette  selection  and  enjoyment. 

As  you  can  quickly  see  by  the  three  upper  curves  on  this 
interesting  chart,  cigarettes  that  lack  the  protection  of  the 
Humidor  Pack  lose  their  moisture  rapidly  from  the  day 
they  are  manufactured. 

And  day  by  day  as  this  moisture  disappears,  the  smoke 
from  these  cigarettes  becomes  harther,  holler,  more 
unkind  lo  ihe  smoker's  ihroal. 

Not  so  with  Camels! 

The  Humidor  Park  is  moisture  proof  and  sealed  air¬ 
tight  at  every  point.  It  protects  the  rich,  flavorful  aroma 


of  the  choice  Turkish  and  Domestic  tobaccos  of  which 
Camels  are  blended. 

Atfike  thvHf  temtM  yaurseli 

It  is  so  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  parched  dry 
cigarettes  and  fresh  prime  C.amels  that  it  is  no  wonder 
everybody  is  reaching  for  a  fresh  cigarette  today. 

Your  fingers  identify  stale,  dried-out  tobaccos  at  once. 
While  a  Camel  is  flexible  and  pliant. 

Your  ears  can  tell  the  difference  too.  For  a  dust-dry 
cigarette  crackles  under  pressure. 

But  the  real  test  is  taste  and  there  is  simply  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  rich  mildness  of  a  Camel  and  the  hot, 
brackish  smoke  from  a  stale,  dry  cigarette. 

Switch  to  Camels  just  for  today  then  leave  them 
tomorrow  if  you  ran. 

|{.  J.  lU.Y.NOLUs  lUbACCO  COMPANY,  Wlnuon-SaUm,  N.  C. 


Camels 


Arlificial  heal  in  houses  and 
aparlmenls  soon  dries  ihe  mois- 
lure  oul  of  eigarelles  wrapped 
ihe  old  fashioned  way.  ll  is  ihe 
mark  of  a  considerale  hosless, 
by  means  of  ihe  Humidor  Pack, 
lo  “Serve  a  fresh  cigarelle." 
Buy  Camels  by  ihe  carlon-^ 
ihis  cigarelle  will  remain  fresh 
in  your  home  and  office. 


©  1931,  R.  J.  Rcjnoldi  Tobacco  Conpanj 
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MARCH  UNAGE  CONTINUES  IMPROVEMENT 

Figures  for  81  Cities  Compiled  by  Media  Records  Show  Loss  in  Total  Reduced  to  8.2  Per  Cent,  With 
Daily  Retail  Advert  ising  for  Month  Ahead  of  Last  Year*  s — Tables  in  Simpler  Form 


ARCH  linage  continued  and  accentuated  the  up- 
ward  movement  that  marked  the  first  two  months. 
Linage  for  1931  is  still  below  1930  records,  which  at 
this  time  last  year,  ran  about  4  per  cent  l)ehind  1929 
figures.  The  March  loss  in  total  advertising  was 
16,430,791  lines,  from  last  year’s  total  of  199,530,152 
lines,  or  82  per  cent.  Due  to  filter  selling,  retail 
advertising  in  daily  editions  for  the  month  shows  a 
slight  gain,  or  1.2  per  cent. 

The  monthly  map,  published  on  page  160,  lost  many 
of  its  dark  spots  during  March  and  many  cities  are 
shown  as  running  even  with  last  year,  and  some 
ahead.  In  most  of  the  cities  where  total  linage  is 
less  than  totals  that  were  recorded  for  a  year  ago. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Gain  or 

1930  Loan 


BcMon^ournal .  (e)  1,205,7,18  1,343,417  137,659  L 

Tiin«»-Pr<*8 . (e)  770,170  898,607  128,437L 

Times-rrew .  (S)  164,552  248,186  83,634  L 

Total  daily .  1,975,928  2,242,024  266,096  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  164,552  248,186  83,634  L 

Grand  total .  2,148,480  2,490,210  349,730  L 


Knickerbocker  Preaa  . (m) 

Knickerliocker  Preee . (8) 

News .  (•) 

Timee-rnion . (e) 

*TiiDes-t'nion .  (8) 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

. (m)  525,040 


533,059  8,019  L 
222,718  59,985  L 
756,538  28,169  L 
562,641  96,180G 
254,578  53,452  L 


Total  daily .  1,912,230  1,852,238  59,992  G 

Total  Sunday .  363,859  4n,296  113,437  L 

Grand  total .  2,276,089  2,329,534  53,445  L 

•Sunday  Timea-l'nion  total  includes  American  Weekly  figures,  1931 — 
106,036  lines;  1930—106,926  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal . (m)  262,205  388,127  125,922  L 

Journal . (t)  282,442  414,664  132,222  L 

Journal . (8)  55,145  101,838  46,693  L 

SUte  Tribune . (e)  238,530  345,073  106,543  L 


Total  Daily . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  total . . 


783, m  1,147,864  364,687  L 
55,145  101,838  46,693  L 
838,322  1,249,702  411,380  L 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Constitution . 

. (m) 

633,732 

652,769 

Constitution . 

. (8) 

306,675 

383,883 

Georgian . 

. (e) 

318,631 

416,299 

•American . 

. (8) 

189,538 

269,175 

Journal . 

. (e) 

901,327 

993,516 

Journal . 

. (S) 

265,188 

360,686 

Total  daily .  1,853,690  2,062,584  208.894  L 

TotalSunday .  761,401  1,013,744  252,343  L 

Grand  total .  2,615,091  3,076,328  461,237  L 

•  Sunday  American  total  includes  American  Weekly  figures,  1931  —  103,132 
lines;  1930  —  106,926  lines. 


Prass-l  ^nion  ... 
Nears  (wedely). 
Press-Union _ 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

. (m)  569,696  . 

.  51,724  . 

. (S)  140,845  . 


Total  daily .  569,696  . 

TotalSunday .  140.845  . 

Grand  total .  710,541  . 

Press-Union  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


News . 

. (e) 

557,195 

733,314 

176,119 

L 

Post . 

. (e) 

339,821 

309,567 

30,254 

G 

Sun . 

. (e) 

1,485,608 

1,452,929 

32,679 

G 

Sun . 

. (m) 

612,167 

705,781 

92,614 

L 

Sun . 

. (8) 

609,125 

652.820 

43,695 

L 

•American . 

. (8) 

307,817 

360,890 

53,073 

L 

Total  daily . 

2,994,791 

3,201,591 

206,800 

L 

Total  Sundav . 

916,942 

1,013,710 

96,768 

L 

Grandtotal . 

3,911,733 

4,215,301 

303,568 

L 

*  Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  105,086 
Unes;  1930—  106,926  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald . (m)  501,091  724,996  223,905  L 

News . (e)  785,615  1,003,329  217,714  L 

Post . (e)  401,503  455,039  54,536  L 

News  and  Age-Herald . (S)  316,302  407,743  91,441  L 

Total  daUy .  1,687,209  2,183,364  496,155  L 

TotalSunday .  316,302  407,743  91,441  L 

Grand  total .  2,003,511  2,591,107  587,596  L 


the  ratio  of  loss  has  been  notably  reduced  in  1931. 

Whether  the  upward  trend  shown  in  the  monthly 
and  year-to-date  charts  means  that  trade  is  again  on 
the  rising  slant,  or  whether  the  newspaper  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  false  dawn,  the  charts  do  not  reveal.  They 
do,  however,  mark  a  high  degree  of  contrast  between 
the  continuously  downward  trend  of  the  last  six 
months  of  1930.  Starting  1931  about  12  per  cent  be¬ 
hind  the  record  for  January  1930,  the  gap  has  been 
narrowed  until  at  the  end  of  March  the  first  quar¬ 
ter’s  linage  is  about  10  per  cent  below  the  relatively 
high  newspaper  linage  of  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year.  Retail  advertising  is  for  the  quarter  a  trifle 
more  than  5  per  cent  below  last  year’s  figures;  gen- 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Record  . (m) 

American  . (e) 

Globe  (eee  note) . (el 

Herald . (m) 

Poet . (m) 

Tratncript . (el 

Traveler . (e) 

•Advertiaer . (S) 

Globe . (S) 

Herald . (S) 

Poet . (S) 


1931 

1930 

Loss 

239,564 

157,501 

82.063 

G 

418,051 

430,169 

12,118 

L 

882,408 

884,124 

1,716 

L 

1,088,804 

1,083,800 

5,004 

G 

779,732 

860,870 

81,138 

L 

494,492 

597,868 

103,376 

L 

1,258,952 

1,222,561 

36,391 

G 

257,815 

264,652 

6,837 

L 

474,250 

550,069 

75,819 

L 

398,098 

431,940 

33,842 

L 

193,296 

263,940 

70,644 

L 

5,162,003 

5,236,893 

74,890  L 

1,323,459 

1,510,601 

187,142 

L 

6,485,462 

6,747,494 

262,032 

L 

•Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
105,036  lines;  1930  —  106,926  Unes. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Courier-Express . (m) 

News . (e) 

Times . (e) 

Courier-Express . (S) 

Times . (S) 


568.767  41,608  L 
1,394.662  134,001  L 

582,011  22,441 G 

337,908  40,764  L 

226.767  132,641 L 


ToUldaUy .  2,393,272  2,546,440  153,168  L 

TotalSunday .  391,270  564,675  173,405  L 

Grand  total .  2,784,542  3,111,115  326,573  L 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

. (e)  663,228 


835,756  172,528  L 


Tribune . (ni) 

Herald  A  Examiner . (m) 

News . (e) 

American . (e) 

Poet . (e) 

Times . (e) 

Tribune . (S) 

Herald  k  Examiner . (S) 


CHICAGO  * 

...(m)  1,272,172  1,484,271  212,099  L 


492,136  502,407  10,271  L 

1,422,734  1,569,634  146,900L 

1,043,295  1,052,963  9,668  L 

274,359  381,086  106,727  L 

369,282  412,626  43,344  L 

805,053  1,052,602  247,549  L 

408,826  486,047  77,221  L 


Total  daily .  4,873,978  5,402,987  529,009  L 

TotalSunday .  1,213,879  1,538,649  324,770  L 

Grand  total .  6,087,857  6,941,636  853,779  L 

•  Advertising  Record  Company  figures. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Finquirer . 

. (m) 

529,909 

536,919 

Post . 

830.957 

817,975 

Times-Star . 

. (e) 

1,237,559 

1,274,511 

Enquirer . 

. (8) 

678,450 

732,756 

Total  daily . 

2,598,425 

2,629,405 

TotalSunday . 

678,450 

732,756 

Grand  total . 

3,276,875 

3,362,161 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer . (m) 

News . (e) 

Press . (e) 

Plain  Dealer . (S) 

News  . (S) 


876,051  910,027  33,976  L 

800,845  726,320  74,525  G 

1,256,748  1,277,188  20,439  L 

405,325  488,481  83,156  L 

142,350  216,775  74,425  L 


Total  daily .  2,933,645  2,913,535  20,110  G 

TotalSunday .  547,675  705,256  157,581  L 

Grandtotal .  3,481,320  3,618,791  137,471  L 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Citisen . 

857,858 

910,691 

52,833 

L 

Dispatch . 

. (e) 

1,168,755 

1,211,229 

42,474 

L 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

333,024 

353,228 

20,204 

L 

Dispatch . 

. (8) 

325.591 

420,725 

95,134 

L 

Ohio  State  Journal . . 

. (8) 

89,720 

106,409 

16,689 

L 

Total  daUy .  2,359,637  2,475,148  115,511  L 

TotalSunday .  415,311  527,134  111,823  L 

Grandtotal .  2,774,948  3,002,282  227,334  L 


eral  advertising  about  10  per  cent ;  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising,  .38  per  cent;  financial  advertising  about  19 
per  cent;  classified  advertising,  about  14  per  cent  and 
legal,  2  per  cent. 

Figures  by  cities  are  shown  in  simpler  form,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  from  readers  that  the  information 
be  presented  without  the  great  detail  formerly  given 
for  each  paper.  The  detailed  information  for  each 
month  is  on  file  at  this  office,  however,  and  readers 
who  wish  information  on  any  city  or  newspaper  may 
obtain  it  promptly  on  request.  The  totals  given  be¬ 
low  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  except  for  the  cities  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
tabulation : 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News . (m) 

Journal . (e) 


Gain  nr 

1930  Lorn 
714,607  145,348L 
581,23  1  6,685  0 


Tima-Herald . (e)  1,037,576  1,020,594 


Diapatch . (e) 

Newa . (S) 

Timea-Hcrald . (8) 


406,982  30,534 L 

391,071  73,007  L 


Total  daily .  2,571,201  2,723,414  152,213  L 

TotalSunday .  650,656  776,643  125,987  L 

Grandtotal .  3,221,857  3,500,057  278,200 L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Journal . 

. (m) 

259,447 

339,107 

79,660  L 

Herald . 

. (e) 

893,773 

941,690 

47,917 L 

News . 

. fe) 

1,044,796 

1,086,115 

41,319  L 

Journal . 

. (8) 

212,147 

281,809 

69,662  L 

News . 

. (8) 

230,343 

293,277 

62,934  L 

Total  daily . 

2,198,016 

2,366,912 

168,896  L 

Total  Sundav . 

442,490 

575,086 

132 ,596 L 

Grand  total . 

2,640,506 

2,941,998 

301 ,492  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 


Rocky  Mt.  News . 

. (m) 

421,122 

487,609 

Post . 

. (e) 

944,094 

970,074 

Rooky  Mt.  News . 

. (8) 

122,129 

138,828 

Post . 

. (8) 

312,423 

366,707 

Total  daily . 

1,365,216 

1,457,683 

Total  Sunday . 

434,552 

505,535 

Grand  total . 

1,799,768 

1,963,218 

DETROIT,  MICH 

Free  Press . (m)  652,098 

Newa . (e)  1,696,762 

Times . (e)  745,952 

Detroit  Daily . (e)  190,745 

Free  Press . (S)  273,897 

News  . (8)  542,759 

•Times . (8)  276,379 


652,098  777,597  125,499  L 

1,696,762  1,832,069  135,307 L 

745,952  800,332  54,380  L 

190,745  226,612  35,867  L 

273,897  383,017  109,120L 

542,759  625,304  82,545  L 

276,379  319,890  43,511  L 


Total  daily .  3,285,557  3,636,610  351,053  L 

TotalSunday .  1,093,035  1,328,211  235,176  L 

Grandtotal .  4,378,592  4,964,821  586,229  L 

•Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  105,089 
lines;  1930 —  106,926  Unes. 

EASTON.  PA. 

Express . (e)  726,202  812,344  86,142L 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times . (m)  358,233  351.044  7,192G 

Herald . (e)  504,107  554,082  49,975L 

Poet . (e)  475,924  473,121  2,803  G 

Times . (8)  172,670  219,184  46,514  L 


Total  daily .  1,338,264 

Total  Sunday .  172, 670 

Grandtotal .  1,510,934 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald . (e)  560,419 

Times . (e)  644,917 

Dispatch-Herald . (8)  109,666 


1,378,244  39,980  L 

219,184  46,514 L 

1,597,428  86,494  L 


621,802  61,383  L 
651,241  6,324  L 
135,843  26,177  L 


Total  daUy .  1,205,336  1,273,043  67,707  L 

TotalSunday .  109,666  135,843  26,177L 

Grandtotal .  1,315,002  1,408,886  93,884L 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Courier . 

456,931 

500,821 

Journal . 

. (e) 

282,110 

322,438 

Press . 

. (e) 

555,093 

506,279 

Courier . 

. (S) 

167,865 

206,250 

Preee . 

. (8) 

113,612 

139,350 

Total  daily . 

1,294,134 

1,338,538 

Total  Sunday . 

281,477 

345,600 

Grandtotal . 

1,575,611 

1,684,138 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald-News . (e)  526,874  525,061 

{Continued  on  page  156) 
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He  re  Are  Actual 
Facts  Relative  to 
a  Typical  Country 
Newspaper  Town 

The  community  and  The 
Market:  Population,  1,500, 
Agriculture  Is  dominant  In¬ 
dustry.  Stock  raising,  corn 
and  dairying  are  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  There  are 
4  factories  here.  Butter  is 
the  leading  manufactural 
product.  Every  classification 
of  retail  outlets  is  repre¬ 
sented  except  chain  stores. 

The  Medium:  A  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  3,700  sworn  circula¬ 
tion.  Just  one  paper  in  the 
town,  giving  full  news  cover¬ 
age  of  entire  county.  There 
are  no  daily  newspapers  in 
the  county. 

The  following  lines  and  serv¬ 
ices  are  advertised  in  this 
newspaper:  Automobiles, 
tires,  ice  and  coal,  cigarettes, 
furniture,  gas  and  oil,  ready- 
to-wear,  poultry,  cattle,  shoe 
repairing,  shoes,  lumber,  talk¬ 
ing  pictures,  tractors,  jewelry, 
meat,  chiropractic,  groceries, 
garages,  banks,  hardware,  in¬ 
surance,  farm  machinery, 
bakeries,  drugs. 


Do  You  KNOW  or  Do  You  GUESS 


at  the  FACTS  of  Country  Newspapers 
and  Country  Towns? 


Advertising  manager  or  space  buyer,  you  would  rather 
know  the  facts  than  guess  at  them.  So  far  as  country 
towns  and  country  newspapers  are  concerned,  YOU  CAN 
KNOW  all  the  facts  you  would  need  for  an  accurate 
approach  to  the  market  and  a  sound  weighing  of  the  medium. 

The  American  Press  Association  has  all  the 
facts  of  any  and  all  country  towns 
and  their  newspapers.  Facts 
which  are  not  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere. 

Consult  us. 


American  Press  Association 


225  West  39th  Street 


New  York 
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MARCH  LINAGE  SHOWS  CONTINUED  IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  154) 


FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Lam 

Naauau  Review . .  .  .  (e)  360,729  361,952  1,223  L 

NaaaauStar . (e)  252,451  256,743  4,292  L 

Grand  total .  613,160  618,695  5,515  L 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegrain . (m)  358,466  452,123  93,657  L 

15tar-TeleKnun . (e)  493,485  632,788  139,.303  L 

Prem . (e)  .504,475  629,762  125,287  L 

Star-Tdeitram . (S)  286,646  361,982  75,336  L 


Totaldaily .  1,356,426  1,714,673  358,247  L 

Total  Sunday .  286,646  361,982  75,336  L 

'Grandtotal .  1,643,092  2,076,655  433,583  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Pont^tar . (m)  429,584  417,738  11,846G 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot . (m)  686,741  618,826  67,915  G 

Telegraph . (e)  390,218  375,555  14,663  G 

Grand  total .  1,076,959  994,381  82,578  G 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  487,884  560,193  72,309  L 

Time* . (e)  1,466,682  1,485,517  18,8351. 

Courant . (S)  415,973  436,608  20,635  1. 

Totaldaily .  1,954,566  2,045,710  91,144  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  415,973  436,608  20,635  L 

Grandtotal .  2,370,539  2,482,318  111,779L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  879,820  944,082  64,262  1. 

Paat-Diepatch  . (m)  765,247  779,907  14,6601. 

Prem . (e)  .520,694  608,059  87,365  1. 

Chronicle . (S)  385,475  470,497  85,022  1. 

Port-Diapateh .  (S)  365,303  423,287  57,984  1. 

Totaldaily .  2,165,761  2,332,048  166,2871. 

Total  Sunday... .  750,778  893,784  143,0061. 

Grandtotal .  2,916,539  3,225,832  309,293  L 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Newa . fe)  1,164,697  1,.355,669  190,972  1. 

Star .  (m)  594,601  519,750  74,851 G 

Timm . (e)  513,432  482,857  30,575G 

Star . (S)  391,762  453,406  61,644  L 

ToUl daily  . .  2,272,730  2,358,276  85,5461. 

Total  Sunday .  391,762  453,406  61,644  1. 

GrandtoUl .  2,664,492  2,811,682  147,1901. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Florida  Timm-Vnion .  (m)  6,32,623  778,999  146,376  L 

Journal . (e)  493,155  569,921  76,7661. 

Florida  Timm-lnion . (S)  244,580  293,820  49,2401. 


ToUldaUy  .  1,125,778  1,348,920  223,142L 

Total  Sunday .  244,580  293,820  49,2401. 

Grandtotal .  1,370,3.58  1,642,740  272,382  L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 

Journal-Post  . (e)  402.299  449,339  47,040  1, 

SUr . (c)  990,792  1,064,603  73,811  1. 

Timm . (in)  847,322  955,620  108,2981. 

Journal-Post.  . . (S)  123,804  171,.520  47,716  1. 

Star . (S)  535,266  631,210  95,944  L 

ToUldaily .  2,240,413  2,469,562  229,149  1. 

Total  Sunday .  659,070  802,730  143,660  L 

Grandtotal .  2,899,483  3,272,292  372,809  1. 

*  Figures  supplied  by  individual  publishers. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal . (m)  421,200  480,009  58,809  L 

News-Sentinel . (e)  586,260  550,208  36,052  G 

Journal . (S)  131,346  211,498  80,152  L 

News-Sentinel . (8)  139,259  176,431  37,172  L 


Totaldaily .  1,007,460  1,030,217  22,757  L 

TotalSunday .  270,605  387,929  117,324  L 

Grandtotal .  1,278,065  1,418.146  140,081  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner . (m)  857,820  950,634  92,814  L 

lUustrated  News . (m)  316,329  322,785  6,456L 

Timm . (m)  1,106,172  1,138,932  32,760  L 

Exprem . (e)  584,404  640,618  56,214  L 

Herald . (e)  1,207,935  1,270,222  62,287  L 

Record . (e)  354,623  343,525  11,098  G 

■Examiner  . (S)  669,593  721,211  51,618  L 

Timm . (S)  631,267  690,656  59,389  L 


Total  dady .  4,427,283  4,666,716  239,433  L 

TotalSunday .  1,300,860  1,411,867  111,007  L 

Grandtotal .  5,728,143  6,078,583  350,440L 


‘Sunday  Examiner  linage  indudm  American  Weekly  6gures,  1931  — 
117J66  linm;  1930  —  123,409  Uncs. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  l>im 

I  nion . (m)  402,209  478,504  76,295  L 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  .\piieal . (m)  536,861  796,218  2.59, .3571. 

.\ppeal  . (e)  562,163  760,507  198,344  1. 

Prem-Scimitar . (e)  5(i3,151  700,367  137,2161, 

Commereial  .Appeal . (Si  311,839  467,384  155,545  L 

Totaldaily .  I,6<i2,175  2,259,092  594,9171. 

TotalSunday .  311,839  467,.384  155,545  1. 

Grandtotal  1,974,014  2,724,476  750,462  1. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel . (m)  566,693  .363,612  203.081  G 

Journal . (e)  1,054,645  1,132,819  78,172  L 

l.eader . (e)  224,880  239,411  14,531  1. 

Wisconsin  News  . (e)  618.890  628,472  9,582  L 

•Sentinel  . (S)  266,845  306,321  39,476  L 

Journal . (S)  410,217  466,135  55,9181. 


ToUldaily .  2,465,108  2,364,312  100,796G 

ToUl  Sunday .  ..  677,062  772,456  95,394  L 

Grandtotal .  3,142,170  3,136,768  5,402  G 


•  Sunday  .Sentinel  linage  indudm  .American  Weekly  figures,  1931  —  103,185 
lines;  19.30 —  106,926  linm. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Journal  ..  (e)  909,500  895,168  14.332G 

Tribune  (e)  884,019  849,702  34,317  G 

Star .  (e)  644,111  598,825  45,286C. 

Journal . (S)  190,273  243,505  53,232  L 

Tribune  . (S)  280,775  339,695  58,920  L 

ToUldaily  .  2,439,630  2,343,695  93,935  G 

ToUl  .Sunday .  471,048  583.200  112,152  L 

GrandtoUl  .  ...  2,908,678  2,926,895  18,217  1. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

■SUr .  (e)  1,490, .506  . 

Gasette  .  . (m)  679,020  .  .  . 

La  Presse . (e)  1,200,961  . 

LaPatrie . (e)  344,962  . 


GrandtoUl .  3,715,449 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner  . (e)  501,345  474,524  26,821 G 

Tennessean..  .  (m)  371,778  500,864  129.086  1. 

Banner . (S)  300,344  204,952  95,392G 

Tennessean  . (S)  2(M,991  183,069  21,922  G 

ToUldaily .  873,123  975„388  102,265  1. 

ToUlSuislay .  505,335  .388.021  117,314  G 

GrandtoUl .  1,378,458  1,363,409  15,049  G 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

SUndard  (e)  285,897  363,004  77,107  1, 

Times  . (e)  511,<.«8  514,735  2,797  1. 

.SUndard . (S)  69,009  102,640  .33,631  1, 

ToUldaily  .  797.8.35  877,739  79,904  1. 

TotalSunday .  69,009  102, MO  ,33,631  1. 

Grandtotal  ..  866,844  980„379  113,5.35  1. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-l’icayune . (m)  993,298  1,151,903  158,0a5  1. 

Tribune..  . (m)  4.38,227  437,944  283  G 

Item  . (e)  588,314  619,763  31,449  1. 

.-.Utes  . (e)  454,079  500,865  46,786  L 

Time8-Paca>-une . (S)  413,860  506,719  92,859  L 

Item-Trilmne . (S)  152,887  224,782  71.895  1. 

SUtm . (S)  167,333  177,216  9,883  L 

ToUldaily .  2,473,918  2,710,475  236,557  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  734,080  908,717  174,637  L 

GrandtoUl .  3,207,998  3,619,192  411,194  L 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.* 

Timm  . (m)  1,432,390  1,434,601  2,211  L 

Herald  Tribune . (m)  984,850  989,013  4,163  L 

World  . (m)  628,273  628,273  L 

American  . (m)  M3,536  383,172  260,326G 

Newa . (m)  911,598  731,265  180,333  G 

Mirror . (m)  268,736  209,599  59,137  G 

Sun . (e)  1,476,935  1,492,524  15,589  L 

Journal . (e)  1,277,859  1,150,914  126,944  G 

Evening  World . (e)  833,855  833,855  L 

Poet . (e)  342,571  452,280  109,709  L 

Graphic . (e)  270,482  289,654  19,172  L 

World-Telegram . (e)  1,237,557  496,046  741,511  G 

Brooklyn  Eagle . (e)  1,044,106  998,525  45,581  G 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . (e)  357,082  362,514  5,482  L 

Brooklyn  Timm . (e)  494,089  430,553  63,536  G 

tBronx  Home  News . (e)  314,633  302,994  U,636G 

Timm . (8)  1,011,283  1,022,552  11,269  L 

Herald  Tribune . (S)  651,571  663,689  12,118  L 

World . (8)  433,023  433,023  L 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.*  — (Continued) 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Loss 

American . (8)  631,688  689,014  57.326  L 

News . (8)  467,724  372,066  95,658  G 

Brooklyn  Eagle . (8)  353,186  425,661  72,475  L 

Brooklyn  Times . (8)  86,487  58,450  28,037  G 

tBronx  Home  News  . (8)  176,393  195,574  19,181  L 


ToUldaily  .  11,056,374  11,185,782  129,408L 

ToUl  Sunday .  3,478,332  3,860,029  381.697  L 

GrandtoUl .  14,534,706  15,045,811  511,105  L 


•  Advertising  Record  Company  figures  t  Bronx  Home  News  —  figures 
supplied  by  publisher. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette . (e)  700,713  730,742  30,029  L 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Poet-Emiuirer  . (e)  700,544  807,912  107,368  L 

Tribune . (e)  1,128,336  1,101,899  26,4.37G 

Tribune . (8)  263,569  344,082  80,513  L 


ToUldaily .  1,828,880  1,909,811  80,931  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  263,569  344,082  80,513  L 

Grandtotal .  2,092,449  2,253,893  161,444  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Uklahoman . (m)  550,851  635,000  84,149  L 

Timm  . (e)  668,835  748,979  80,142  L 

Oklahoma  News . (e)  462,216  533,475  71,259  L 

Oklahoman . (8)  242,808  320,438  77,630  L 


ToUldaily .  1,681,902  1,917,452  235,550L 

ToUl  Sunday .  242,808  320,438  77,630  L 

GrandtoUl .  1,924,710  2,237,890  313,180 L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Bee-News . (e)  489,003  494,183  5,180L 

World-Herald  . (e)  896,695  802,279  94,416 G 

•Bee-Newa . (8)  270,368  285,286  14,918L 

World-Herald . (S)  299,884  336,862  36,978  L 


ToUldaily .  1,385,698  1,296,462  89,236G 

ToUl  Sunday .  570,252  622,148  51.896L 

GrandtoUl .  1,955,950  1,918,610  37,340  G 


•Sunday  Bee-News  linage  includro  American  Weekly  figurm,  1931  — 


103,185  linm;  1930  —  106,926  linm. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal .  (e)  667,781 

Transcript  . (m)  524,860 

SUr . (e)  707,586 

Journal-Transcript . (8)  204,381 

SUr . (8)  207,269 


Totaldaily  .  1,900,227  . 

ToUlSunday .  411,650  . 

GrandtoUl .  2,311,877  . 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

News . (e)  468,630  571,763  103,133  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin .  (e)  1,570,179  1,660,9.33  90,754  1. 

Imiuirer . (m)  748,116  822,796  74,680  L 

News . (e)  598,634  545,599  53,035  L 

Ihiblic  Isidger . (e)  947,564  952,505  4,941  L 

Public  Ledger  . (m)  668,925  687,071  18,146L 

Record . (m)  456,382  523,619  67,237  L 

Inquirer . (S)  533, M9  M5,876  112,227  L 

Public  I.edger . (8)  340,888  396,471  55,58:1  L 

Record . (S)  190,187  197,993  7,806L 


ToUldaily .  4,989,800  5,192,523  202,723  L 

ToUlSunday .  1,0M,724  1,240,340  175,616  L 

GrandtoUl  .  6,054,524  6,432,863  378.339  L 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic .  (m)  657,679  880,736  223,057  L 

Gaiette . (e)  452,005  515,748  63,743  L 

Republic . (8)  167,838  240,913  73,075  L 


ToUldaily .  1,109,684  1,396,484  286,800  L 

ToUlSunday .  167,838  240,913  73,075  L 

GrandtoUl .  1,277,522  1,637,397  359.875  L 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Poet-Gaiette . (m)  633,967  766,574  132,607  L 

Prem . (e)  1,441,035  1,621,560  180,525  L 

Sun-Telegraph . (e)  1,102,993  1,175,059  72,066  L 

Prem . (8)  443,622  540,794  97,172  L 

•Sun-Telegraph . (8)  464,145  521,352  57,207  L 


ToUldaUy .  3,177,995  3,563,193  385,198  L 

ToUlSunday .  907,767  1,062,146  154,379  L 

Grandtotal .  4,065,762  4,625,339  539,577  L 


•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  linage  ineludm  American  Weekly  figurm,  1931  — 
105,089  linm;  1930—106,926  linm. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 
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3  New 

Liberty  Policies 

1.  Better  Paper  Stock: 

Effective  with  the  earliest  possible  issue,  Liberty  will  be  printed 
on  a  newer,  heavier  paper  stock.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
plan  for  progressive  paper  stock  improvement 

2.  Standard  Space  Units: 

Effective  with  the  issue  of  July  4,  1931,  Liberty  will  accept 
advertising  contracts  specifying  only  the  standard  space  units 
for  flat  sized  magazines.  These  consist  of  double  page  spreads, 
full  pages,  double  columns,  single  columns  and  agate  line  units 
of  double  and  single  column  width. 

Contracts  already  accepted  for  later  issues  on  other  than  the  above 
specifications^  tvilf  of  course^  be  honored 

3.  Two-  and  Four-Color  Inserts: 

Effective  with  the  issue  of  July  4,  1931,  contracts  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  calling  for  two-  and  four- color  process  inserts  on  heavy 
coated  stock 


A  new  rate  card  covering  these  changes  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be 
issued  early  in  M.ay^  For  further  information,  address  Promotion  Department^ 
Liberty  PAaga%ine,  zji6  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City. 


MARCH  LINAGE  SHOWS  CONTINUED  IMPROVEMENT 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA  — (Continued 


Chronicle  ... 
Euminer  . . 
Call-Bulletin 

News . 

Chronicle. . . 
‘Examiner  . . 


Telegram  . . . 
Star  (weekly) 


Oregonian . 

Oregon  Journal 

Newa . 

Telegram  . 

Oregonian _ 

Oregon  Journal . 


Total  daily. . 
Total  weekly . 
Grand  total. . 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

. (e)  729,746  735,127  5,381  L 

. (S)  136,358  160,481  24,123  L 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday , 
Grand  total . . 


Total  daily .  3,065,075  3,342,425  277,350 

Total  Sunday... .  836,331  999,987  163,656 

Grand  total .  3,901,406  4,342,412  441,006! 

‘Sunday  Examiner  linage  includes  American  Weekly  figures,  for  1931 
117,266  lines;  for  1930 —  123,409  lines. 


Times . 

Times-Advertiser 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

. (e)  1,341,937  1,341,597  340  G 

. (m)  480,238  583,475  73,237  L 

. (e)  513,570  536,367  22,797  L 

. (S)  298,713  386,553  87,840  L 


Grand  total. 


Bulletin . 

Journal  . 

Newa-Tribune 
Journal  . 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

. (m)  570,574  602,267  31,693  L 

..(e)  497,636  586,320  88,684  L 

. (e)  1,015,666  1,032,498  16,832  L 

.  (S)  304,224  348,269  44,045  L 

. (S)  358,193  404,335  46,142  L 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

. (e)  711,469  715,450  3,891  L 

. (m)  614,353  770,246  155,8931 

. (S)  144,671  228,943  84,272  L 

. (S)  265,801  328,090  62,289  L 


Post-Intelligencer 

Star . . 

Times . 

‘  Post-Intelligencer 
Times  . 


Tribune. 
World  ., 
Tribune. 
World . . 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  total . . 


Total  daily. 
Total  Sunday , 
Grand  total  . 


.  1,325,822  1,485,696  159,874  L 

.  410,472  557,033  146,561  L 

.  1,736,294  2,042,729  306,435  L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

. (m)  247,021  271,430  24,409  L 

. (e)  291,506  246,584  44,922  G 

. (e)  679,491  673,732  3,759  G 

. (m)  481,853  397,533  84,320  G 

. (e)  1,627,974  1,502,333  125,641 G 

. (S)  333,352  300,513  32,839G 

. (S)  233,013  269,916  36,903  L 

. (S)  565,741  610,097  44,356  L 


Totaldaily .  2,083,876  2,221,085  137,209L 

Total  Sunday .  662,417  752,604  90,187  L 

Grand  total  2,746,293  2,973.689  227,396  L 

‘  Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  linage  includes  American  Weekly  figures,  for 
1931  —  1 17.266  lines;  for  1930—  123.409  lines. 


READING,  PA. 

.  (e)  743,347  732,400  I0,947G 

. (m)  689,433  708,733  19,300  L 

. (S)  102,087  146,950  44,863  L 


Eagle. 

Times 

Eagle 


Herald 
News. . , 
Times... 
Post  ... 
Star. . . . 
‘Herald. 
Post  .. 
Star. . . . 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

. (e)  569,587  676,991  107,404  L 

. (e)  679,841  694,071  14,230  L 

. (8)  107,371  186,820  79,4491. 

. (S)  114,351  172,263  57,912  L 


News-Times 

Tribune 

News-Times 

Tribune 


Total  daily . . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  total . . 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  total 


Totaldaily .  3,327,845  3,093,612  234,233G 

TotalSunday .  1,132,106  1,180,526  48,420L 

Grand  total .  4,459,951  4,274,138  185,813  G 

‘Sunday  Herald  linage  includes  American  Weekly  figures,  for  1931  — 
105,036  lines;  for  1930 —  106,926  lines. 


News-Leader. . . 
T  unes-Dispatch 
Times-Dispatch 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

. (m)  383,403  489,548  106,145 L 

. (e)  782,228  904,654  122,426  L 

. (e)  329,816  449,512  119,696  L 

. (S)  255,840  314,832  58,9921. 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  total. . 


Spokesman-Review . 

Chronicle . 

Press . . 

Spokesman-Review 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 

maroneck  Times . (e)  208.570  182,137  26,433  G 

s  Rochelle  Standard  Star . (e)  512,341  532,155  I9,8I4L 

.Vernon  Argus . (e)  687,609  639,381  48,228  G 

ining  Citiien-Sentinel . (e)  246,091  291,275  45,184  L 

t  Cheater  Item . (e)  416,991  386,924  30,067  G 

rytownNews . (e)  378,692  409,198  30,506  L 

ikers  Herald . (e)  459,921  448,301  II, 620 G 

ikers  Statesman . (e)  462,459  378,490  83,969  0 

ite  Plains  Press . (e)  297,716  410,151  112,135  L 

ite  Plains  Reporter . (e)  619,896  827,009  207,113  L 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  total . . 


Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Journal . 

Times-Vnion . 

Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
‘American . 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

. (m)  688,708  690,229  1,521  L 

. (e)  1,290,047  1,300,364  10,317  L 

. (e)  630,878  648,068  17,190  L 

. (e)  282,787  385,569  102,782  L 

. (6)  287,889  367,807  79,918  L 

. (S)  511,295  668,615  157,320  L 


Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch . . . 

Star . 

Times  . 

Globe-Democrat . 
Post-Dispatch. . . 


Totaldaily .  2,479,445  2,601,139  121,694  L 

TotalSunday .  541,197  615,245  74,048  L 

Grand  total .  3,020,642  3,216,384  195,742  L 

‘  Sunday  American  linage  includes  Americao  Weekly  figures,  1931  — 
105,036  lines;  1930  —  106,926  lines. 


Grand  total . 


.  4,290,286  4,506,021  214,735  L 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

. (e)  705,075  684,525  20,550  G 

. . (m)  505,524  660,618  155,094  L 

. (e)  532,484  499,526  32,958L 

. (S)  295,056  341,895  46,839  L 

. (8)  230,199  339,778  109,579  L 


Beacon. 
Eagle. . 
Eagle 
Beacon. 
Eagle  . 


Total  daily . . . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  total. . 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

. (e)  610,760  745,651  134,891  L 

. (S)  145,936  232,038  86,102  L 


Register-Republic . 
Star . 


Total  daily . . . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  total . . 


.  1,743,083  1,844,669  101 ,516 L 

.  525,265  681,673  156,418  L 

.  2,268,338  2,526,342  258,004  L 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

. (m)  964,475  941,532  22,943  G 

. (e)  977,783  818,164  159,619 G 

. (e)  421,290  424,902  3,612 L 

. (S)  210,705  220,847  10,142  L 

. (S)  61,262  63,861  2,599  L 


Total  daily. . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  total . . 


Herald 

Journal . 

Post-Standard . 

Herald . 

‘American . . . 
Post-Standard 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

. (m)  680,800  690,037  9,237[L 

. (e)  449,925  475,817  25,892.L 

. (e)  463,431  393,422  70,009|g 

. (S)  310,074  359,302  49,228  L 


Record . 

Times-Leader. 

News . 

Independent. . 
Telegram .... 


Tribune . 

Deseret  News. 
Telegram  . . . 
Tribune . 


Totaldaily .  1,940,551  1,977,022  36,471! 

TotalSunday .  478,195  576,681  98,486! 

Grand  total .  2,418,746  2,553,703  134,957! 

‘Sunday  .American  linage  includes  .American  Weekly  figures,  for  1931 
105,036  lines;  for  1930—106,926  lines. 


Total  daily  . . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  total . . 


.  2,363,548  2,184,598  178,950  G 

.  271,967  284,708  12,741  L 

.  2,635,515  2,469,306  166,209  G 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

. (e)  369,287  472,691  103,404  L 

. (S)  105,734  81,971  23,763  G 


Totaldaily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  total. . 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

. (m)  323,150  371,266  48,116L 

. (e)  653,286  704,863  51 ,577  L 

. . (e)  419,390  489,168  69,778  L 

. (S)  187,777  279,861  92,084  L 


Ledger . 

News-Tribune. 

Times . 

Ledger . 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Twin  City  Sentinel. 
Journal-Sentinel. . . 


Expros . 
News. . . 
Light... 
Eixpress. 
*Light.. 


.  475,021  554,662  79,641  L 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

. (m)  587,471  656,980  69,509  L 

. (e)  670,877  727,047  56,170  L 

. (e)  495,194  528,130  32,936  L 

. (S)  241,414  270,930  29,516  L 


Grand  total. 


Total  daily . . . 
Total  .Sunday- 
Grand  total . . 


Telegram. 
Gaxette. . 

Poet . 

Telegram, 


Totaldaily .  1,885,488  3,069,220  I 

Total  Sunday .  739,319  846,889  1 

Grand  total .  2,624,807  2,916,109  2 

‘  Sunday  Light  linage  includes  American  Weddy  figures  for  1931 
lines;  for  1930  —  106,926  lines. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

. (m)  210,628  W  259,980  49,352  L 

. (e)  1,045,529  1,072,787  27,258  L 

. (e)  573,796  627,707  53,911  L 

. (S)  290,521  357,927  58,406  L 


Times.... 

BUde . 

Ncw-s-Bee, 
Times. . . . 


.  1,753,542  1,912,157  158,615  L 

.  241,414  270,930  29,516  L 

.  1,994,956  2,183,087  188,131  L 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

. (e)  780,456  842,927  62,471  L 

. (e)  715,163  802,403  87,240  L 

. (S)  185,725  209,891  24,166  L 


Total  daily. . . 
Total  Sunday  , 
Grand  total . . 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF, 


Total  daily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  total . . 


Union. . . 

Sun . 

Tribune. 
Union. . 


Vindicator. 
Telegram. . 
Vindicator. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

. (m)  476,068  .... 

. (m)  490,880  .... 

. (e)  1,404,554  .... 


Total  daily- . . . 
.Total  Sunday. 
Grand  total . . 


Globe . 

Mail  and  Empire. 
Star . 


Totaldaily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  total.. 


) 

587,210 

675,227 

88,017  L 

) 

620,884 

727,691 

106,807 L 

) 

868,348 

959,134 

90,786  L 

) 

374,762 

424,740 

49,978  L 

^  - 
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Scott  Establishes  a  Record 

Starting  a  new  battery  of 

SCOTT 

“EXTRA-HIGH-SPEED”  PRESSES 

and 

SCOTT  Reels  with  Jones  Automatic 

Tension  Governors 

in  the  new  North  Side  Plant  of  the 

CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 


Ran  the  first  day — April  6th,  1931  —  35,000  to  40,000  Speed 
“  “  second  “  — April  7th,  1931 — 40,000  to  45,000  “ 

At  the  end  of  one  week — April  1 1th —  61,000  “ 

Ran  64  pages  “Co//cct” — April  17th —  at  31,000  “ 

Publishers  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  Chicago  Evening 
American  plant  at  any  time  and  see  these  Scott  Presses  run  on  all 
products  at  speeds  up  to  62,000  per  hour  per  folder  “straight” 
operation  or  its  equivalent  of  31,000  “Collect”  operation. 

Scott  “Extra-High-Speed”  Presses  can  also  be  seen  in  daily 
operation  at  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  The  Newark  Evening  News  and  the  Boston 
Herald-T  raveller. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A.  CHICAGO 

1457  Broadway  l.L^O  Monadnock  Block 

NOTE — For  important  announcement  concerning  A-color  printing  at  high  speeds,  see  pp.  104-5 


O  O  (JO  • 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  BAROMETER 

FOR  MARCH,  1931-1930 


The  map  shown  helow  presents  the  most  eheerful  picture  of  comparative 
month-lo-monlh  newspaper  linage  that  has  appeared  since  October,  1929. 
Only  11  of  the  81  cities  measured  hy  Media  Records,  Inc.,  are  indicated 
as  running  l.i  per  cent  or  more  l>ehind  their  record  for  March.  1930. 
Nine  show  gains,  ranging  up  to  10  per  cent,  over  last  year’s  linage,  10  have 
losses  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  show  losses  ranging 
between  5  and  15  per  cent. 

In  the  charts  showing  variations  by  classifications  of  advertising  from 
1930.  retail  advertising  loss  is  shown  as  trifling,  and  the  tables  on 
pages  154-158  show  that  total  retail  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  ran 
ahead  of  1930  totals,  almost  oifsetting  the  Sunday  loss.  Classified  adver¬ 


tising  is  also  shown  as  having  reduced  its  loss  ratio,  which  for  more  than 
a  year  has  consistently  been  15  to  16  per  cent.  It  is  now  below  15  per  cent. 
Losses  in  other  classifications  continued  at  the  rate  for  the  previous  two 
months,  though  not  so  marked  as  in  the  final  half  of  1930.  Automotive 
is  still  the  main  factor  in  the  linage  decline. 

Whether  the  Easter  season  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  gain  in  retail 
advertising  in  March  is  not  yet  certain.  The  March  trend,  however,  was 
not  far  out  of  line  with  the  gains  shown  for  this  category  in  January  and 
E'chruary,  and  while  April  to  date  has  not  kept  pare  w'ith  March  retail 
figures  it  is  not  dropping  behind  the  rate  of  the  first  quarter  as  a  whole. 


(diarts  and  Map  Prepared  Especially  for  Editor  and  Publisher  by  S.  P.  Weston,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Engineer. 
Linage  Data  Supplied  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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Herald  Tribune  Wins  the  Ayer  Prize 


The  Issue  Was  Printed  100  Per  Cent  on  Mersey  Paper 

**Good  Printing  Requires  Good  Paper* 


MERSEY  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL,  N.  S. 


Walter  H.  Bell,  Representative,  50  East  42nd  Street,  Nev^r  York  City 
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PRINTING  SCHOOLS  HELD  AS 
PROTECTION 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


as  they  have  been  in  the  past  on  a  basis 
of  $1U0.00  each  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
students  graduated,  and  $25.00  each  for 
the  remaining  25  per  cent,  and  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  all  of  the  schools 
was  less  than  $15,000  for  the  entire  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee’s 
suggestion  to  the  schools,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduates  but  rather  to  concentrate  on 
a  more  intensive  training  of  a  smaller 
number  of  students. 

Despite  the  present  business  depression, 
the  schools  have  apjwrently  experienced 
no  great  difficulty  in  finding  positions 
for  the  students  graduated,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  a  majority  of  the 
school  graduates  remain  in  the  printing 
industry. 

The  Newspaper  Photo  Engraving 
School  at  Chicago  places  its  students 
when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  school 
and  reports  from  this  school  indicate 
that  of  the  12  students  graduated  10  are 
now  working  in  the  industry,  and  in 
January,  the  time  when  your  committee 
secured  its  report,  two  were  in  the  school 
awaiting  openings. 

Of  the  34  students  graduated  by  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing  26  are 
employed  in  the  industry  and  one  has 
purchased  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
school  reported  that  seven  were  unem¬ 
ployed,  four  of  whom  were  out  of  work 
temporarily  because  of  health,  family 
difficulties,  etc. 

The  New  England  School  of  Printing, 
since  its  establishment  has  graduated 
students,  and  of  that  number  79  are  now 
employed  by  newspapers  and  37  in  job 
printing  shops.  Of  the  remaining  33 
students,  18  have  turned  to  other  fields  of 
work,  and  15  were  not  employed  at  the 
time  the  school  made  its  report. 

The  Southern  School  of  Printing  re¬ 
ported  that  of  the  61  students  graduated 
during  1930,  10  are  unemployed,  although 
nine  of  these  students  graduated  Dec. 


15th,  and  the  school’s  report  in  January 
stated  that  it  anticipated  placing  these  stu¬ 
dents  prior  to  February.  Forty-nine  are 
employed  in  the  printing  industry  and  two 
have  been  obliged  to  stop  work  temporar¬ 
ily  because  of  bad  health. 

Only  two  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Northwest  School  of  Printing  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  remaining  12  being  employed 
either  on  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  or 
in  job  printing  shops. 

The  Southwest  School  of  Printing  has 
extended  the  length  of  its  courses  to  one 
year,  and  graduated  22  students  in  June, 
1930.  Of  these  22,  the  school  rejrorts, 
18  are  employed,  and  of  the  remaining 
four,  three  are  believed  by  the  school  to 
be  not  properly  qualified  for  positions. 

The  present  conditions  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  hardly  justify  even  the  number 
of  students  which  we  are  turning  out 
from  these  schools.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  not  seem  wise  to  the  committee  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  the  schools  any 
further,  because  to  do  so  might  involve 
unnecessary  hardship  on  those  who  have 
supported  the  schools  up  to  this  time; 
and  also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  schools  have  to  be  regarded  as  a 
protection  against  such  a  shortage  of 
trained  compositors,  as  we  experienced 
in  1927,  1928  and  1929.  This  is  probably 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  in  the 
schools. 

Victor  F.  Riduer,  chairman. 

J.  D.  Barnum  G.  J.  Palmer 

F.  J.  Burd  J.  G.  Stahlman 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Chas.  A.  Webb 


INDIANA  PRINTERS  ELECT 


Charles  B.  Eddy  of  South  Bend  New 
President  of  State  Group 

(By  telegraph  to  E^ditos  &  Pubushee) 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  April  19 — Closing  its 
forty-third  semi-annual  meeting,  the 
Indiana  Typographical  Union  elected 
officers  at  a  business  meeting  here  today. 

Charles  B.  Eddy,  South  Bend,  was 
elected  president,  and  'Thomas  Chamber- 
lain,  Indianapolis,  vice-president.  George 
D.  Mayer  Evansville,  was  re-elected 


secretary  and  treasurer.  The  three  officers 
lorm  the  executive  committee. 

Last  night  representatives  of  twenty- 
nine  Indiana  locals  attended  a  banquet  at 
which  leading  speakers  were  'Thomas  N. 
'Taylor,  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Federation  of  Labor ;  Adolph  Fritz,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Secretary  of  the  Federation, 
and  N.  E.  Bourend,  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Trades  Council.  During  the 
banquet  wives  of  the  visiting  delegates 
were  entertained  at  a  theatre  party. 


PLANNING  NEWSPAPER  DAY 

South  Dakota  State  College  will  hold 
its  first  annual  newspaper  day  for  the 
publishers  and  shop  foremen  of  the  state 
May  22.  Features  of  the  day  will  be 
discussions  of  the  place  of  the  editorial 
page  in  the  rural  newspaper,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writing  contest,  and  addresses  by 
Gov.  Warren  Green  and  U.  S.  Senator 
Peter  Norbeck.  A  banquet  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  editors  will  end  the  day’s 
activities.  Prof.  A.  A.  Applegate  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 


SMALL  LOSSES  IN  A.N.P.A. 
MEMBERSHIP 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


Su.spENDED  Publication 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

Receivership 

Paterson  (N.J.)  Press-Guardian. 

Dropped  for  Non-Payment  of  Dues 

Chicago  Jewish  Courier. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald. 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

A.N.P.A.  Official  Measuring  Rules 

During  the  year  1930,  199  official  meas¬ 
uring  Rules  were  sold,  32  less  than  dur¬ 
ing  1929. 

Bulletin  Binders 

During  the  year  1930,  109  bulletin 
binders  were  sold,  15  less  than  during 
1929. 

Inquiries 

Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  inquiries  were  received  and  answer^. 

Collections 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and 


ninety-three  claims  were  received  for  col¬ 
lection  during  1930,  81  less  than  during 
1929,  amounting  to  $403,462.89,  a  decrease 
in  amount  of  $41,246.80. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  collections  were  made, 
amounting  to  $132,142.01,  a  decrease  of 
$9,088.46  under  1929.  Of  the  amount 
collected,  $45,55925  represents  dividends 
in  bankruptcy  and  assignments,  and 
$86,582.75  represents  ordinary  collections. 
Claims  reported  uncollectible  $146,256.24 
(Of  this  amount  only 
$8,263.89  represents  claims 
against  agencies  recognized 
at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the 
claims.  The  balance  of 
$137,992.35  represents  claims 
against  unrecogpiized  agents 
and  direct  advertisers.) 

.Allowances  .  6,672.65 

Withdrawn  .  14,406.10 

Commissions  earned  (net),  1929,  $14,- 
031.43;  1930,  $10,504.63;  a  decrease  of 
$3,526.80. 

L.  B.  Palmer, 
General  Manager. 

Suppleme.n'Tary  Rfjkirt 
Since  Jan.  1,  1931,  two  new  members 
have  been  elected,  seven  members  have 
resigned,  one  member  has  consolidated 
with  another  member,  one  went  into  re¬ 
ceivership,  and  one  was  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  making  the  total 
membership  at  this  date  474. 

New  Members 
Camden  (Ark.)  News. 

South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sent¬ 
inel. 

Resignations 
Anniston  (Ala.1  Star. 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican. 
iMncastcr  (Pa.)  Newspapers. 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

St.  I^aul  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal. 

Consolidation 

New  York  World  with  New  York- 
Telegram. 

Receivership 

Louisrille  (Ky.)  Herald-Post. 

Dropped  for  Non-Payment  of  Dues 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 


A.N.P.A.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  FOR  1930  A.N.P.A.  BALANCE  SHEET.  1930 


Income  ^^ssets 

Annual  Dues .  $167,06022  Cash  Funds: 

Monthly  Dues .  106,231.00  Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  $  15,986.73 

Commissions  on  Collections .  $^,W2.M  Special  Standing  Committee  Imprest  Fund . ; _  4,000.00  $  19,986.73 

Less:  Commissions  to  Attorneys .  10,087.71  10,504.63  f  s  f 


Interest  on  Deposits .  3,987.11 

Cash  Discounts  on  Disbursements .  350.16 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Rules  and  Binders .  98.50 


Total  Income .  $288251.62 


Expense 

Operating  Expenses : 

Salaries  . 

Rent . 

Printing  . 

Postage  . 

Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph . 

Reports . 

Manager’is  T ravel . 

Manager’s  Expense . 

Depreciation  on  Furniture  and  Fixtures.... 
Sundry  Expense . 


$84,049.17 

12,130.05 

14,069.99 

3,553.80 

1,725.29 

1,767.54 

703.13 

210.49 

383.21 

959.04 

4,534.23  $124,085.94 


Association  Special  Expenses: 

Special  Standing  Committee .  $44,002.27 

Ojien  Shop  Department .  12,422.52 

Traffic  Dejiartment  .  18,213.67 

Mechanical  Department .  18,3.50.00 

Salary — Washington  Representative .  3,fi00.00 

Printing  Trades  School  Expense .  17,4t)8.75 

I'ederal  Trade  Commission  Expen.se .  36,147.18 

l^gal  .Services — Traffic  .  12,7W.14 

Paper  Committee  Expense .  830.97 

Sundry  Committee  Exjiense .  841.00  $164,675.51 


.Association  General  Expenses : 

Treasurer’s  Salary . 

Directors’  Expense . 

Convention  KxjK'nse . 

.Accounting  and  Legal  Fees. 

Exchange  on  Checks . 

Bad  Debts  Written  (Jff . 


$  240.00 

1.018..52 
2,f>03.71 
1,. 168.01 
34.60 

82.10  $  5,646,94 


Total  Expense. .  $294,408.10 

Net  Loss  Carried  to  Surpi.us .  $  6,1.56.77 


Special  Postal  Committee’s  Funds: 

Cash  in  Bank .  $  486.22 

Interest  Bearing  Savings  Account .  7,586.36 


$  8,072.58 

Deduct :  Accountability  to  Contributors  to  Special  Postal 

Committee’s  Funds .  8,072.58 

Interest  Bearing  Savings  Deposits .  $  79210.75 

Sundry  Assets: 

Members’  Dues  Collectible . $  5,336.32 

Commissions  Collectible .  1,131.09 

Inventories  of  Rules  and  Binders .  683.50 

Inventories  of  Supplies  and  Postage .  321.20  $  7,472.11 


Furniture  and  Fixtures  (less  depreciation) .  8,631.33 


Total  Assets .  $115,300.92 


Liabilities 


Collection  Costs  Advanced  by  Members . $  3,32125 

Less:  Proportion  forwarded  to  Attorneys .  2,8.59.35  $  461.90 

Unsettled  Collected  Claims .  1,. 365.93 

Members’  Dues  Prepaid .  90.33 

Total  Liabilities .  1,918.16 

Surplus 

January  1,  19.30  Balance  per  our  Report .  $119,539.53 

Deduct :  Net  Loss  for  Year  19.30 .  6,156.77 

Total  Surpi.us .  $11.3,.382.76 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus .  $115,.300.92 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  alwvc  Balance  Sheet  is  in  agreement  with  the  book= 
and,  in  our  ojiinion,  fairly  states  the  condition  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  of  December  31,  1930. 

French,  Grant  &  Company, 
(Signed)  Howard  Greenman,  C.P.A. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  u’ill  be  paid 
jor  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


HE  Chicago  Tribune  is  printing  a 
1-  series  of  feature  stories  on  interesting 
personalities  among  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  surprising  variety  in  the 
nature  of  the  stories.  In  one  instance 
the  feature  was  the  life  story  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  principal ;  in  another,  the  modern 
educational  philosophy  of  a  young  woman 
principal  of  a  junior  high  school;  an¬ 
other  principal  regretted  the  fact  that 
desire  to  keep  taxes  low  makes  Chicago 
high  schools  so  large  as  to  prevent  per¬ 
sonal  contact  between  teacher  and 
student.  The  articles  are  illustrated  with 
half-column  portraits. — R.M.J. 


The  Roving  Reporter  on  the  Boston 
Herald  recently  had  two  interesting 
articles  regarding  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  taxi  drivers  and  the  traffic  police. 
In  the  first,  the  taxi  drivers  stated  they 
like  the  traffic  lights  better  than  the 
police  since  the  lights  do  not  hold  up 
traffic  by  talking  to  women.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  article  the  traffic  police  came  back 
at  the  drivers  and  blamed  them  gener¬ 
ally  for  all  troubles  concerning  traffic. — P. 


A  reporter  for  the  IVaterloo  (la.) 
Courier  compared  marriage  costs  of  1921 
to  those  of  1931.  He  found  the  only 
things  that  were  the  same  price  were 
the  license,  the  customary  $5  to  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  house  rent,  .\verage  cost  of 
housekeeping  equipment  had  dropped 
about  $d(X)  in  the  decade. — H.  Wilbur 
Poison. 


Publication  of  cuts  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  county  boards  of  supervisors  or 
leading  town  and  village  officers  within 
its  territory  has  proven  a  successful 
good-will  builder  for  the  Rochester 
(X.V.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Inclu¬ 
sion  of  brief  biographical  data  with  each 
cut  also  provided  handy  information  for 
the  library — L.C. 

That  veterans  of  other  wars  benefited 
from  bonuses  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  l^ress 
showed  in  printing  a  comparison  of  con¬ 
ditions  today  with  conditions  following 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Interesting 
cases  were  found  in  the  files  of  the 
county  clerk,  some  of  which  read  like 
fiction. — R.G.S. 


The  congregation  of  a  church  doesn’t 
derive  any  spiritual  aid  from  song  serv¬ 
ices  when  only  the  choir  participates,  a 
Birmingham  church  music  director  be¬ 
lieves.  That,  and  the  modern  method  of 
selecting  certain  hymns  for  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  desired  at  that  particular 
service,  should  make  a  good  feature. — 
Wm.  C.  Stewart. 


How  about  digging  up  some  of  the  old 
laws  in  force  in  your  community  about 
100  years  ago?  If  you  do,  you  will 
surely  find  some  human  interest  stories 
for  your  readers,  indicating  that  if  the 
old  laws  were  ever  enforced,  practically 
your  whole  community  would  be  haled 
into  court.  Quote  some  of  the  laws  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  past  and 
the  present. — P. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Uur  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
X  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 
^tructlon  costs  and 
economics  and  effi 
ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Butidmps, 

Preductron,  Operatten, 

Surveys,  yaiuanons. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


V  inst 


ROCKFORD  DAILIES  TO  BUILD 


$200,000  Plant,  With  a  Tower  Front, 
to  Be  Started  This  Spring 

Plans  for  a  new  $200.0(X)  building  to 
house  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  were  announced 
recently  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCor¬ 
mick,  president.  Construction  w'ill  begin 
this  spring. 

The  new  plant  will  front  45  feet  on 
State  street  and  will  fill  practically  half 
the  building  line  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rock  river  between  the  State  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets  bridges,  and  will  join  the 
new  Republic  building  erected  last  year. 
The  front  of  the  new  plant  will  be  a 
130-foot  tower. 

The  completed  building  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  an  “L”,  the  leg  of  the  "L” 
running  along  the  river  front  217  feet, 
and  the  base  being  the  Republic  building. 

The  two  newspapers  will  occupy  the 
river  level  story  and  the  first  or  State 
street  floor.  The  third  floor  will  be 
given  over  to  tenants,  except  that  Mrs. 
McCormick  will  reserve  space  in  the 
tower  for  her  offices.  Business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  executi\e  offices  will  occupy 
tlie  State  street  floor,  while  the  news 
room  will  occupy  the  river  level  floor, 
together  with  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  newspapers  were  merged  last 
September. 


CHANGE  ON  OREGONIAN 


Walter  W.  R.  May  Named  Aseociate 
Editor,  Succeeding  H.  E.  Thomas 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  for  several  years 
city  advertising  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oregoniesn,  has  been  named  by  R.  G. 
Callvert,  managing  editor,  as  associate 
editor,  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Horace  E.  Thomas,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Oregonian 
since  190.^. 

Mr.  Thomas  joined  the  Oregonian 
following  his  graduation  from  Pacific 
I’niversity  and,  after  serving  as  a  re- 
norter  for  a  few  years,  became  assistant 
city  editor.  In  1914  he  became  city  editor. 
Prior  to  becoming  associate  editor  Mr. 
Thomas  served  as  news  editor  and 
executive  news  editor. 

Mr.  May  also  is  a  veteran  employe 
of  the  Oregonian.  Prior  to  the  world 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  news  staff 
in  various  capacities,  but  after  service 
remained  in  New  York  for  several  years. 
He  returned  to  Portland  about  six 
years  ago  as  executive  news  editor,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  named  to  fill  the 
newly  created  position  of  city  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans. 


MUSSER  TO  START  WEEKLY 

.\  new  weekly  newspaper  will  l>e 
started  at  Palmyra,  Pa.,  April  30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  C.  Musser,  publisher.  Mr. 
Musser  was  formerly  with  Publishers 
.\utocaster  Service  and  Star-Adcraft 
Service  as  field  sales  manager. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 


UNITED  PRESS 


i  Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  zoill  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


TY  OX’T  forget  wall  paper  and  paint 
^  stores  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Their  best  business  comes  in  the  spring, 
and  a  mild  winter  and  early  spring  will 
produce  early  sales  in  many  sections. — 
L.G.M. 


Southbridge  (Mass.)  Nexfs  offers  to 
send  a  paper  by  messenger  boy  to  any 
sub.scriber  who  has  been  missed,  if  the 
party  will  call  Western  Union  before  8 
P.M. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  is  build¬ 
ing  considerable  interest  in  ‘‘Swap  Ads” 
by  offering  IS  nominal  cash  awards  for 
the  15  most  interesting  advertisements 
run.  The  chance  to  win  a  prize  makes 
many  readers  look  about  them  for  some¬ 
thing  they  wish  to  “swap”  and  then  ad¬ 
vertise  this  item  in  the  newspaper. — 
C.M.L. 


A  whole.sale  grocery  house  sometimes 
uses  a  one-inch  advertisement  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  one  in  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise  to  advertise  one  of  its 
products  lieing  featured  in  all  stores  that 
week. — L.D.C. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
moted  a  Used  Furniture  Week  recently, 
using  display  space  to  give  the  week  pub¬ 
licity  and  gaining  additional  linage  for 
the  used  furniture  classification. — L.G.M. 


LANDER  (WYO.)  POST  SOLD 

The  Lander  (Wyo.)  Evening  Post 
was  purchased  April  9  by  George  R. 
Adam  from  William  J.  Hines.  .\dam 
was  for  two  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Lander  State  Journal,  a  weekly. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tha 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Better  Plants 
at  lower  cost 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

The  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  is  our 
specialty.  Bear  us  in  mind 
when  yon  are  considering 
practical  cost  reductions. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engmerrs  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago 

V _ J 


JULIEN  T.  WILLIAMS 

Julien  T.  Williams,  reporter  for  the 
Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening  Observer  was 
injured  fatally  when  the  automobile  in 
which  he  was  riding  was  forced  off  the 
Lake  Shore  highway  near  Buffalo  last 
week.  He  died  soon  after  the  accident 
in  a  Dunkirk  hospital.  Miss  Eunice 
Williams,  daughter  of  Gerald  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  editor  of  the  Observer,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  party,  was  severely  cut 
and  bruised  about  the  head  and  face  and 
Mrs.  Williams  also  suffered  severely 
from  shock  and  bruises. 

GRACE  LINES  TO  ADVERTISE 

Travel  to  California,  the  tropics  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  be 
stimulated  by  a  three-year  advertising 
campaign  to  be  conducted  by  the  Grace 
Lines  and  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  it  is  announced  by  Daulton 
Mann,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Grace  Lines. 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  p)ercentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Keralb  tribune 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Based  on  the  idea  of  giving 
personal  service  to  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  prefer 
this  type  of  sales  promotion 
in  the  national  (eastern) 
field — the  “one  paper’’  list. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  toneb  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptlyl  It  costs  them 
nothing  I 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jonr- 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earbart. 
Director.  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago.  III. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 
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Editor 


TEXAS  PRESS  GROUP 
MEETS  AT  PLAINVIEW 


'*New  Sensationalism  in  Pictures" 

Criticized  by  Panhandle  Speaker 
— Radio  Called  Press 
Competitor 

Opening  the  twenty-fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  Press 
Association  at  Plain  view,  Tex.,  April  17, 
Olin  E.  Hinkle,  president,  asserted  that 
the  newspaper  business  was  due  to  under¬ 
go  many  changes  in  the  next  decade, 
“some  good,  some  had,"  hut  that  the 
country  press  was  destined  to  retain  its 
sound  position  without  radical  alteration. 

He  referred  to  scientific  advancement 
as  proof  that  present  methods  of  assem¬ 
bling  news  would  be  ob.solete  in  a  few 
years,  unless  the  profession  can  absorb 
new  methods  without  abusing  hard-won 
privileges.  He  said  the  necessity  might 
arise  for  repeating  the  fight  for  a  free 
press  and  a  decent  press. 

Mr.  Hinkle  cited  "the  new  sensation¬ 
alism  in  pictures"  and  recent  tendencies 
of  courts  to  restrict  the  gathering  and 
printing  of  news.  He  urged  progressive 
publishers  not  to  give  ground  and  yet  not 
be  unreasonable  in  dealing  with  law  en¬ 
forcement. 

The  president  said  radio  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  merely  a  nio<le  of 
entertainment,  but  it  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  competitor  in  the  U>ca1 
news  field  and  especially  in  the  national 
advertising  field. 

The  .•\ssociation  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  be  charged  for  publicity  given 
radio  programs  “at  space  rates  the  same 
as  other  forms  of  amusen’ent." 

Officers  elected  were  T.  A.  Landers, 
editor,  McLean  Sacs,  president ;  \'an 
Stewart,  editor.  Of/nV/rcc  County  JTcrald. 
Perryton.  vice-president,  and  Lyman 
Robbins,  general  manager.  Man  phis 
(Tex.)  Democrat,  secretarv-treasurcr. 
T.  M.  Nobles,  editor,  Canadian  Record. 
and  T.  E.  Johnson,  managing  editor, 
Amarillo  Daily  Sews,  are  new  directors. 

The  1932  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  in  .Amarillo. 

Committees  appointed  were : 

Cieneral  activities :  T.  A.  T.anders, 
McLean :  Sam  Broswell,  Clarendon ; 
Deskin  Wells.  Wellington;  J.  S.  F.ngle- 
man.  Tullia. 

.Auditing:  T.  C.  Stack,  Clarendon; 
Bob  Brashears.  Borger. 

Resolutions ;  Van  W.  Stewart,  Perry- 
ton;  E.  Q.  Perry.  Plainview;  J.  ])f. 
Nobles,  Canadian. 

Harry  B.  Rutledge,  of  Norman.  Okla.. 
field  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
.Association,  stressed  the  duty  of  mih- 
lishers  to  act  as  advertising  counselors. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  do  not  sell  space 
but  potential  sales  of  goods. 

Homer  Steen  of  Floydada  said  nresen- 
tation  of  news  was  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  newspapers  and  urged 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  revenue 
be  spent  as  salaries  for  a  good  editorial 
staff.  H.  B.  .Adams  of  Locknev  .spoke 
on  the  need  for  co-operation  iKtween 
mechanical  and  editorial  employes. 


PLANNING  CARRIER  FROLIC 


Parent*  of  De*  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Boys  Also  Will  Attend 

A  convention  and  frolic  for  the  entire 
organization  of  3.2M  carrier  salesmen  and 
their  parents  has  been  announced  by  the 
Des  Moines  Renistcr  and  Tribune  for 
June  15. 

The  newspaners  will  oi>en  the  frolic 
with  a  show,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
parade  through  the  business  district  of 
Des  Moines.  Carriers  will  don  colored 
sweaters,  caps  and  their  newspaper  bags 
and  march  four  abreast. 

.At  the  end  of  the  parade  a  fleet  f>f 
street  cars  will  carry  the  boys  to  an 
amusement  park  where  rides  and  conces¬ 
sions  will  be  free. 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  is  committee  chairman 
in  charge  of  the  convention.  Last  year 
more  than  2.000  boys  and  their  parents 
were  present. 
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LEEDS  B.  NELSON 


Veteran  Circulation  Executive  of 
Seattle  Times  Dies  at  65 

Leeds  B.  Nelson,  65,  veteran  circula¬ 
tion  employe  of  the  Seattle  Times.  die<i 
early  Sunday  morning,  April  12  at  his 
home  in  Seattle  of  heart  disease.  He  was 
stricken  only  a  week  before.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  been  with  the  Times  for  almost  35 
years  and  an  employe  of  the  Blethen 
family  for  more  than  40  years. 

First,  as  a  pressman  on  the  3/inHca/'o/ii 
Tribune,  Nelson  entered  the  employ  of 
the  late  Col.  .Alden  J.  Blethen.  His  ap¬ 
titude  for  circulation  work  was  soon 
recognized  and  he  was  installed  as  the 
head  of  the  department. 

The  loss  of  the  Tribune  by  fire  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Denny 
Press  found  Mr.  Nelson  still  on  the  job 
with  Colonel  Blethen.  Then  there  was  a 
lapse.  Colonel  Blethen  went  to  Seattle 
and  in  .August,  IfCk),  purchased  the  Times. 
Two  years  later  in  .Augu.st.  WJS.  he  sent 
the  call  back  to  Mr.  Nelson  to  “come  on.” 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Seattle  Mr.  Nelson 
took  over  the  circulation  management  of 
the  Times  and  remained  in  this  ca|)acity 
until  1921.  In  later  years  he  reliiKiuished 
the  active  management  of  the  department 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  circulation 
counsel. 

CHANGES  IN  RADIO  STATIONS 


PRINTING  TRADE  INDEX 
HIGHER  THAN  IN  1926 

February  and  March  Employment  in 
Newspaper  Industry  Is  Rated  by 
Government  Bureau  —  Pay¬ 
rolls  Gained 

(By  tclffirapli  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washi.n’gtox.  .April  22. — Both  em¬ 
ployment  and  payroll  totals  in  the  print¬ 
ing  end  of  the  newspaper  industry  wery 
considerably  higher  in  February  and 
March  than  the  average  for  1926,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  employment  index 
of  the  federal  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Using  the  monthly  average  for  1926 
as  a  base  of  100,  the  bureau  figured  the 
F'ebruary  employment  figure  in  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  industrv  to  be  105»S  and 
the  March  figure  107.9.  The  payroll 
totals  were  107.2  for  I'ehruary  and  110.4 
for  March. 

The  bureau's  figures  showed  that  44.5 
firms  reported  77.L54  employes  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year,  with  payrolls  aggregat¬ 


ing  $3,066,681.  In  March  of  this  year 
the  same  firm  reported  78,718  employes, 
with  payrolls  totaling  $3,095,664. 

In  February,  1926,  there  were  210 
firms  reporting  to  the  bureau.  These 
firms  had  47,394  employes  and  payrolls 
aggregating  $1,880,229.  The  same  210 
firms  in  March,  1926,  had  47,752  em¬ 
ployes  with  payrolls  of  $1,906,766. 

The  bureau  said  the  actual  figures  for 
1926  and  1931  were  not  fairly  compara¬ 
ble  because  of  the  difference  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  reporting.  The  index  figures 
reflect  the  real  condition.  However,  to 
make  an  accurate  comparison  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  figures  for  identical 
lirms  for  each  year,  but  the  bureau  has 
no  such  figures. 


HOLMES  TALKS  ON  RADIO 

(ieorge  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  Washington  Bureau, 
gave  a  talk  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week 
from  .New  A'ork  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  on  “When  the 
Publishers  Meet."  He  described  the  A.P. 
and  .A.N.P..A.  conventions  and  outlined 
the  program  of  business. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Federal  Commission  Acts  on  Several 
Requests  by  Dailies 

(Stveial  to  Edit  iR  &  I’riii.isio  r  I 

W.xsuiNGTox.  .Apr.  22.-  -The  Federal 
Radio  Commission  has  granted  the  Re- 
jKirter  Printing  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
oiH'rator  of  station  KFIZ,  a  license 
covering  relocation  of  the  station's  trans¬ 
mitter  and  studio  and  installation  of  new 
equipment. 

The  commission  also  announced  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  application  from  the  Browns¬ 
ville  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Browns¬ 
ville.  Tex.,  opu-rator  of  station  KWW(1. 
seeking  a  license  to  cover  a  construction 
jK-rmit  previouslv  granted  providing  for 
certain  changes  in  equipment. 

IVrkins  Brothers  Co.  (Sioux  City 
Journal).  Sioux  City.  la.,  operator  of 
station  KSCJ,  applied  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  revision  of  its  construction  per¬ 
mit  to  allow  a  change  in  equipment. 

The  Burlint/ton  (\’t.)  Sacs  asked  for 
authority  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting 
station  to  operate  full  time  with  IfK) 
watts  power  on  the  810  kilocycle  fre- 
(|uency. 

The  South  Rend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
sought  permission  to  move  station 
WR.AF,  which  it  operates,  from  I.a 
Porte  to  South  Bend.  Ind. 


REPORTER  HELD  AFTER  FIGHT 

(By  felciiraph  to  KmT:>R  &■  Publisher) 
Mii.WAfKF.E.  Wis..  .April  22. —  I.  Cmr- 
don  Hecker.  federal  building  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  under 
arrest  charged  with  obstructing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  following  a  fist 
fight  with  Edward  Evans,  prohibition 
agent,  in  the  corridor  of  the  federal 
building  here.  .At  the  insistence  of  W. 
Frank  Cunningham,  prohibition  chief  at 
Milwaukee.  Hecker  was  arrested  under 
a  statute  uncovered  after  a  two  hour 
thumbing  of  federal  law  by  Nelson  Car¬ 
ver,  special  prosecutor  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Federal  Judge  F.  .A.  Cieiger  re¬ 
leased  Hecker  under  $2,50  Ivjnd  for  a 
bearing  April  .30. 


EDWARD  D.  SABIN 

Edward  1).  Sabin,  one  of  the  fouir'ers 
and  active  workers  of  the  Cleveland  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  and  for  many  years  ac¬ 
tive  in  advertising  and  promotional  work 
for  newspaners,  died  at  his  hor  e.  Cleie- 
land,  .April  14.  He  had  served  in  t’'e 
advertising  department  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press  and  was  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  .Advertising  Club. 

PUBLISHING  FIRM  FORMED 

The  Record  Publishing  Co”’i)anv.  of 
Ravenna.  O..  has  been  formed  bv  .4 ’be"* 
A'.  Dix.  Raymond  E.  Dix  and  B.  1. 
Harris. 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45  U 


Here  are  Some  I  amout  Uien 


Akron  Electro  C'o..  Akron, 
Olt.o 

Daily  Pantagrapli, 
Blootnin^uin.  111. 
Wentern  NewsspaiJcr 
Union,  Bo8ton.  Mat(8. 
I*art  ridge  &  Anderbon, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  <  0.  (J 
Maikitus)^  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Oispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Dalian,  Texas 
Tiines-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 
Herald,  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Rei'ord,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
C'alifornia 

Tel^raph.  Harrisburg. 

Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News,  llollywtKMl.  t'alif. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun,  Long  Reach,  ('alif. 
Odhanis  Press  (2  A/u- 
chines),  Dmdon,  Kng. 
Sentinel.  Milwaukt'e.VVis. 
Press,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press.  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspjiper 
Union.  New  Vt>rk  City 
(2  Machines) 
W'orUl-Heruld,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  ('ity, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  ('aPf. 
Journal,  Pottsvilh-  Pa. 
Times-World,  Roanoke. 
Virginia 

News  leader,  Kiclitiiomt. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Ptnlro 
('alifornia 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
OutUHik,  Santa  Monica, 
('alifornia 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  iiiies,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette,  < 
Illinois 

News,  W’ilkes-Barre.  Pa.  j 
Kings  Syndicate.  New  I 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa.  j 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Commcrcia  1  Color , 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News,  Joliet.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Butfalo,  N.  Y. 
W'estern  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe,  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pn»grossive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  ('o..  Chicago.  Ill. 
(2  Machines) 

Sp  ikesman-Review, 
Si)okane,  Wash. 

News- Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  W’is. 
Tribune.  I  ronton  Ohio 
Times,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  York, N.Y. 
V\t*stern  Newspaper 
Union.  IX'troit,  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  F^ngland 
Evanston  Publishing  Cu., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post  -  .Advocate, 

.Alhambrii,  t'al  f. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
('leveland,  Ohio 
Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register.  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal, 

Springfuid,  Ill. 

Polisii  I>aily  News, 

('h  cago.  III. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45 R  lolder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
rhe  startling  points  of  new  ment,  convenience, 
economy,  performance, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

Nf-V  YORIC  C  H  1  C  A  (l  O  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MATRIX 

SHEARS 

WITH  PACKING  FELT 
CHOPPER  ATTACHED 

Packing  Felt  Pasting  Machines 
Steel  Work  Benches 
Portable  Electric  Routers 
Scorchers  and  Formers 


American 
Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  L}nm,  Mass. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Meant  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
caats  aa  far  aa  poaaible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaee) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThickncMca  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Emsy  to  tear,  quick  to  piece 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addreta  NENSCO 
Woreester,  Maaa. 


Keep  Your  message  before 
your  clients  and  prospects — ad¬ 
vertise  in  Editor  dc  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  25,  1  931 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ClassiiiecI  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cath  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charce  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  Sc  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Wonderful  opportunity — IliKli  dims,  profitable. 
New  Knitlnnil  weekly  iind  Job  plant  available 
sacrifice  price  easy  terms.  Absent  ow*nersblp 
reason  for  selling.  Act  quickly.  J.  B.  Shale. 
Times  Biiildine,  New  York. 


Newspaper  Brokerage — (inly  hlKli-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  Have  It  If  .Voii  want  a  gmsl  daily,  I  liave  it. 
If  you  want  a  gmal  weekl.v,  1  have  it.  If  .voii 
want  a  g«HHl  niagar.in«‘.  1  liave  it.  Write,  wire, 
or  cull  .1.  It.  Shale,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Advertising  Promotion 


Frank  McCabe,  4M.’)  First  Street,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  experienceil  cliiKsitipd  advertising?  builder, 
open  for  enguKeinents;  eonduot  newspnper  cam* 
paiitDs. 


Let  us  put  out  a  Kpecial  edition  or  a  series  of 
SpfH'ial  Industrial  and  Cbiirrh  pa^es  and  in* 
creaHo  liiiajce  and  iiK’ome  fur  your  paper.  I^et 
us  tell  you  about  our  inetlnHls.  L.  Feblstein 
&  Co..  Ill  \V.  Washington.  St.,  (’hirago.  Ill. 


Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 


Due  bills  arranged  for  trade  advertiHing  on 
.\tlantic  City  b<»teU.  Our  Mervice  charge  15<^. 
W.  n.  ('ainpbell  i'o..  li!lP  C’oininerce  Av., 
Atlantic  City 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale  -Semi-weekly  newspaper,  well  estab¬ 
lished  Circulation  ^hKiO.  l4<KMte<l  In  Piedmont 
section  of  Nfirth  Candina.  Publisher  has  other 
plans  in  near  future.  Limit  down  payment, 
$15,0(K).00.  Apply  B-6S4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Daily  Newspaper  wanted  in  city  of  8.000  to 
15,000.  Exclusive  field  or  one  which  may  be 
merged,  middle  west.  Sell  your  property  for 
cash  direct  to  experienced  men.  Write  to  B-6W, 
Eklitor  Publisher. 


Daily  newspaper  wanted  In  city  10,000  to 
100.000  within  500  miles  New  York.  Evening 
field  preferred.  Would  also  consider  buying 
part  Interest  and  assume  general  managership. 
Can  supply  excellent  referenc*es.  Replies  kept 
confidential.  Write  B-600,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted 


Partner  Wanted — Would  like  to  contact  young 
Ulan  with  jol»  printing  ex|>erieiice  and  some 
money  witli  vl«‘w  to  starting  weekly  uews- 
|»ap<>r.  Have  newspaper,  advertising,  sales  ex- 
I)erien<’e  and  some  cash.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Wanted  to  Lease 


Newspaper  Man  and  Wife  want  to  lease  weekly 
or  twiee  a  week  iiewspaiier.  Eighteen  years  In 
printing  and  newspajier  work.  Age  .*Pi.  .\ddress 
••Newspaper,”  Box  .".Tth  Chapel  Hill.  North 
Carolina. 


Editorial — Press  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlaatlo  Oity 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
ArrlTtle  —  local,  foreign  —  If  deelred.  Conren- 
tloDS.  AMlgomeoti.  Pbotoe.  0.  Lelmbacb. 

^10  Achwebm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 

Help  Wanted 


Advertising  solicitor,  competent,  w’anted  for 
morning  pa|>er,  not  over  35  years  old.  Must  be 
goiHl  layout  man  and  copywwriter,  able  to  sell 
and  of  Hutticieiit  intelligence  to  analyze  circu¬ 
lation  and  help  merchants  with  selling  prob¬ 
lems.  .Must  have  siittlcient  character  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  assume  direction  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  if  vacancy  occurs.  Will  not  bargain  ns 
to  salary  and  will  answer  no  letter  unless  age, 
exiM*rience,  references  and  salary  desired  are 
given  in  first  letter.  Starting  salary  must  be 
reasonable.  B-«»3,  F^litor  &  Publisher. 


Schedule  an  intelligent 
and  persistent  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Circnlation  Promotion 


Over  90%  of  all  ciioulation  campairna  on  dallir 
newspaper!  In  the  United  State*  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  aelf-financing  PART¬ 
LOWE  PLAN  caminign  la  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanlineas,  genuine  aattafactlon  and  re- 
aulta  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  la 
clean  circulation.  Every  aubacriptlon  verified 
bj  the  publiaber  or  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  lubscrlption  accepted  unlest  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  aclentlflc 
lurvey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
India  naiwlia. 


Aa  a  former  publisher,  who  understands  i>ub- 
Ilsher's  problems  I  personally  conduct  expan¬ 
sion  ranipaigns  for  newspapers.  100%  service. 
Hudson  I)e  ITIest  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Blair  A  Austin,  circulation  buildera,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesinanahip  Club  Campaigns.  Telepbunea: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


A,  X.  Stewart  Company,  El  Corteo  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circnlation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
■ubscriptiona  (|iaid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Dawley  Circulation  Service  expands  oirculntloii 
using  iiietliiKis  intH'ting  present  eoiidltlons.  Write 
or  wire,  F.  C.  Itosentlial,  Business  .Manager, 
.’>1  Dewey  Ave.,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant  Auditor — Statiatician — Analyser — 

A.B.C.  Recorder.  Home  delivery  at  iiiiuimuin 
cost.  Mail  and  dealer  promotion.  Production 
schedules.  Eliminate  waste.  Graduate  Bentley 
School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance.  Married. 
D.W.W.  Veteran.  Do  not  overlook  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  interview  this  man.  It  will  be 
to  your  advaiiLige.  B-0S3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Accountant — In  depression  times  watch  your 
costs.  Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  can  install  complete  system  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  take  over  all  statistical  w’ork  of  paper. 
Contact  this  man  during  conveiitiou  week 
through  Box  B-r»P7,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  Ixuig  experience  handling  all 
types  advertising  copy  in  New  York.  Wants 
IK>rmanent  ninneetioii.  Mislerate  starting  salary. 
Keliahle;  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Excellent 
references.  B-7l.‘4.  Editor  A  Piildisher. 


Advertising^A  Uelial>le  Biisint^s  (letter — “He 
is  a  hundr4>d  per  center,” ....  wrote  a  prominent 
newspa|H>rmaii . . . .  “1  have  Inul  an  intimate  op¬ 
portunity  of  ol>serviiig  his  work  us  advertising 
manager  and  salesman  in  three  fields....!  know* 
him  through  and  through” ....  From  the  I'resi- 
dent  of  t'haiiilM‘r  of  Coiniiieree:  “Had  sound 
ideas  of  eoiiiiminity's  ne<Mls....I  w'atehe<l  the 
Inerease  of  your  paisT's  advertising  and  elreii- 
luti«)n....l  uppli<sl  your  advertising  ideas  to 
my  business.”. ..  .Eight  successful  years  solicit¬ 
ing,  pu|K.‘rs  75,<KM)-3.*i4t,(NM>  circulation,  varied  hy 
seven  y<*urs  a<ivertisitig  manager  -  salesman, 
paper  (l,r»(M)-25,(MNt  daily-Suiulay.  And  ex|>erl- 
etiee  acting  business  manager  new*  daily, 

.VIU'.  Likes  active  selling — what  is  your  liKU 
problem?  Will  move  to  sound  place  as  solicitor, 
buiulliiig  particularly  hard  assignments,  or  (li- 
re4‘t  promotional  effort.  Responsible;  faiiilly 
man,  two  young  cbildreti.  Known  to  Jam<‘S 
Wright  Brown — ask  him,  or  address  Box  B-721i, 
Editor  A  I’lildisber. 


Advertising  man,  20  years  experience;  5  in 
present  position,  desires  change.  Fine  record. 
G.  B.  Carter,  804  W.  4th,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Advertising  Manager,  suceessful,  copy  writer, 
salesman,  wants  new  connection,  anywhere. 
Phone  ('atlHsIriil  S-1(>1.'»,  or  B-717,  E<litor  A 
Publisher. 


Advisory  Service  -An  ex|M*rieneed  man,  creator 
of  successful  promotion  plans  ami  isipular  fea¬ 
tures.  with  years  of  big  newspaper  ex|>erienoe, 
ofTers  his  services  to  publishers  who  wish  their 
newspa(>ers  more  attractive  and  popular.  Eili- 
torial  surveys  and  constructive  suggestions  f<»r 
improvement  made  on  basis  of  active  advisory 
service  for  fixed  limited  periisl  for  salary  and 
expenses. 

if  you  want  to  build  up  and  solidify  your 
circulation,  let  him  kxik  over  y^mr  editorial  de¬ 
partment  while  working  in  it  for  a  few*  weeks, 
suggest  changes  in  your  paper's  C4»ntent  and 
makeup  and  aeareb  out  new  iKisslbillties  for  the 
extension  of  its  usefulness. 

Send  for  reeord  of  w'4»rk,  terms  and  outline 
of  proiK>sed  service. 

Immediate  inteiAlews  for  publishers  now*  in 
New  York.  B-7(rj,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist,  now  employed  past  <1  years  metro{N)litan 
paper,  wants  (bange.  Smaller  <!t,v  preferred; 
where  one  experlem'ed  in  all  branehes  will  Is* 
appre<‘iated.  .\rt  dir«*4't4»r,  cart^H'ns.  4‘olor  pages, 
portraits.  asHigiiiiiciitH.  diagraiiis.  S|M*edy.  re- 
liublt*.  B-72H.  l>litor  A  Puldislicr. 


Desk  or  Rewrite  man,  with  8  years*  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  eotine4’ti()ii  *in  evening  pa|H*r 
of  more  than  2ri.(kH»  «‘irculation  in  Fhist  or 
.Ml<lwe8t.  Now  employed.  Fast,  aceurate, 
thoroughly  <|ualified  ami  dependable  as  writer, 
eoev  re*«b**  or  »*T'ciiti\e.  Excellent  record, 
B'609,  Editor  A  Ihiblisber. 


Situations  Wanted 


Business-Advertising  Manager,  or  Fublisher'a 
Assistant:  Would  you  be  interesteil  in  a  man 
who  bus  gone  to  scluMd  in  every  department  of 
a  country  or  city  daily?  Fnun  stre<*t  seller 
to  country  circulation  manager,  from  press- 
man's  helper  to  printer,  from  cub  reporter  to 
Hpe<‘iul  writer,  from  advertising  solicitor  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  ...  to  assistant  to  the 
business  manager.  lU  ^’ears  eximrieiice  with 
giMsl  reeonls  in  each  department.  References 
are  all  that  could  be  desir(*d.  t'apable  of  tak¬ 
ing  tHiinplete  charge  of  business  end.  advertis¬ 
ing  <Iepartmeiit  or  iNitb.  Am  38,  married,  c<mi- 
peti'iit.  energetic,  <lcpeiidaide.  econoiuicul,  ami 
resourceful.  Am  well  fitted  f(»r  a  ]N>siti4m  that 
has  plenty  <if  work  with  a  real  hitiire.  Pan 
go  anywhere.  .Vddress  Stevens  Advertising, 
E.  Market  St..  Indianaisilis,  Ind. 


Circulation  Manager  now  on  metropolitan  daily 
will  be  at  liberty  in  a  short  time  to  accept 
|H>sition  t<»  dirts  t  or  handle  Department  of  Cir¬ 
culation  on  any  daily  lu'wspapcr.  Now  einph»yed 
«»ii  meti*o|Mditan  daily  but  will  go  to  smaller 
city.  B-721.  Editor  &  Publislu*r. 


Circulation  manager  would  like  to  interview- 
publishers  during  A.N.P..\.  Conveiitijm  in  New 
York  City.  B-yst2.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Succ<*ssful  record  of 
twelve  years  us  head  of  depurtiiients  in  highly 
coiii|>etltive  fields  in  cities  of  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  to  population.  Thoroughly  versed 

in  home  delivery  development  and  ei'oiiomical 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  stre(*t  and  stand 
sales.  Excellent  references  us  to  character 
men.  Know  merchandising  and  promotion  meth- 
and  ability.  Age  forty.  Will  be  in  New  York 
during  convention.  Ap|K>intments  may  be  made 
through  B-701,  K<litor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Fifte^'ii  years  morning 
and  evening  papers.  Home  tlelivery  builder, 
i-ity,  suburban  or  country.  Hard  worker,  in¬ 
telligent.  boiiest  ami  solN*r.  Family  inuu,  3.5 
years  of  age.  Any  size  pa|N*r  coiisldere<l.  op¬ 
portunity  permitting.  B-7](l,  E^lltor  A  Puldisher. 


Circulation  managership  wanted  on  newspaper 
l(i,04M»  to  2o,«»(M>,  or  assistant  or  city  circulator 
<»ii  larger  paper.  Young  man  27,  American, 
Methodist,  7  years  in  cin'iilatUm.  i»r<*Kcnt  em¬ 
ployed,  giving  publisher  highest  satisfa^-tion 
lait  desire  immediate  change.  Highly  spi'ciul- 
ized  in  earrier  proiootioii  with  record  of  proven 
results  as  circulation  builder  at  very  b»w  eco¬ 
nomical  promotion  costs.  Familiar  with  ail 
phases  of  circulation.  s|H‘ciully  iiidcis'iideiit 
carrier  systems.  Prefer  competition.  l*ossi!)le 
to  arrange  interview.  Answer  and  ask  for 
prfM»f  of  the  pudiiing.  B-728,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Salesman.  Ass’t.  Managt'r.  Over  i* 
years  experience  t'lasslfi«*d  and  Ihspiay.  Writes 
copy.  Married,  Age  31.  Wants  (-oniiectioii 
on'eriiig  advancement.  B-72<>,  Editor  A 
I’uidisher. 


Classified  Manager,  desires  New  CoiiiitM-tion. 
Now  eiiiploytsl.  Daily  un<l  Sunday,  among  1st 
twenty-five  in  V.  S.  Uiiiiiiing  over  2^j  million 
lines  iinniiully.  (laiiis  every  year.  Thoroughly 
qualified  and  dependable.  A-  reft^n'iires.  I^iyal, 
sliicen*.  Knows  how*  to  work,  organize,  pro¬ 
duce  results,  direct  inechaiilcs.  promotion,  ac¬ 
counting.  All  iM>cessary  r(*<|Uireiiicnts  for  u 
siK-cessful  ('lassifiisl  manager.  liiciease  your 
business.  Write  H-718,  E^litor  A  Puldisher. 

Composing  Room  Superintendent  and  Production 
Manager  of  all  mechanical  departments,  now 
employed,  seeks  new*  connection.  A  former 

employer  wrote:  ”Mr.  - - - ’s  services  as 

PrtKluctlon  Manager  were  valuable  to  our  or¬ 
ganization.  From  obs«*rvation  Mr.  - 

produces  results  by  putting  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  better  use,  by  installing  system  and 
introducing  special  working  arrangements  which 
seem  to  automatically  increase  production.  As 
a  result,  our  page  cost  was  reuuced  consider¬ 
ably.  Apparently  Mr.  - - - is  conver¬ 

sant  not  only  with  mechanical  operation,  but 
with  the  problems  of  every  department  of  a 
new-spai>er.  His  method  of  improving  news, 
editorial  and  advertising  copy  going  to  the  oom- 
|N>Hing  rcx>m  also  increases  pnHluction  in  those 
departments.” 

My  services  would  be  es|>ecially  valuable  dur¬ 
ing  present  business  conditions  in  reorganizing 
your  plant  on  a  mure  etficlent  and  economical 
basis.  This  can  be  accomplished  diplomatically 
and  safely.  Will  attend  A.N.P.A.  convention. 
B-677,  F^litor  A  Publisher. 

Copyreader  and  reporter — Six  years  eilitlng  and 
reporting  ex(>erieuce,  two  and  half  years  copy 
desk  on  last  Job.  I’liiversity  grad.  (*ould  make 
investment.  R.  H.  Crosse.  Harvard,  111. 


Editorial — Young  iiiiiii,  now  editor  of  large 
weekly  desires  change  to  n«‘wspa|K‘r  In  or  near 
New  Y<irk.  Kx|M*rleiM'e;  copy  desk,  re-write, 
reiKuter,  feature  writer.  Eilitor  A 

Piibiisher. 


Editor,  writer,  columnist,  seeking  peniianent 
coniUM'tion.  wht‘rc  ability  and  banl  work  will 
be  a|  pm-iated:  long  iiictropolituii  experiein-e; 
desk,  street,  featiites.  music;  makeup,  lay^iut; 
go  anywhere:  salary  reasonable;  unmarried  but 
supiHirtliig  parents,  liox  B-72;>.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Linotypo  Non-union,  ems.  c4Uu|>oHitor. 

proofreader.  .New  V»»rk.  New*  .lersey  preferred. 
.Mfslerate  w’ages.  B-7b7.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  ami  priHluetion  iiian- 
Hg(‘r.  (‘all  sTH'iire  luaximiim  pnaliictioii  at  iitint- 
iniiui  (-ost.  ('oiiversHiit  with  ever.v  department 
of  i)«*wspap4'r.  .M4-tr4qMilitan  4laily  pr4*ferr**4l. 
Best  refereii4*es.  B-72**,  K4llt4»r  A  I*ublisher. 

New’tpaper  Man,  4‘iglite4*ti  years'  e\p4*rieii4-e  in 
printing  ami  iiewspa|M*r  work  in  t4»wn  4»f  lu.tSKi. 
Know  something  alaait  all  4lepartliieiits  of  news¬ 
paper  wtirk.  Want  perinaiM'iit  |Hisiti4>ii  In  re- 
p4»rtiiig.  a4lveitising  4)r  cir4'ulati4»ii  W4irk.  .Mar- 
tie4l.  ag4*  ;;«*».  .\pplv  ••N4*wspiiper.'*  Ihix  07(1, 
Chapel  Mill,  North  Car4dlnH. 


Situations  Wanted 


Photo-engraver,  all-around  experience.  Good 
man  for  small  newspaper.  B-(>fi4,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter,  woman,  24,  university  graduate;  ex« 
l>erience(i  w’ith  features,  news,  editing  of 
woman's  page;  now  employed  in  city  of  60.000, 
desires  change.  B'678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter— Now  employed,  desires  change.  Four 
years’  experience  siiorts,  jHillce.  general  assign¬ 
ments  city  of  25.(100.  ^^me  college  training. 
Age  23.  Sober  and  well  mHnner4>d.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  references,  B-727,  E4litor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Feature  Writer— on  historical.  s<H‘ial 
ami  p4diti(*al  t4>pics.  seeks  imsithm  4111  staff  of 
pr4igr4‘ssive  ilaily.  Fiinnerly  work4*4l  on  the  ohl 
St.  Louis  Heiuiblic.  St.  1.4»iiiH  l.alK»r  and  .Vppeal 
T4>  U4‘ason.  Write  tin*  kimi  4>f  :irti4‘les  that 
attra4't  r4*a4!4‘r  iiit4*r4*st  —  wlii4h  nu'aiis  in4Tcas4‘d 
4'ir«-ulati4»ti  f4>r  a  ii4*w  spap4‘r.  Can  sIhiw* 
priiite4l  4-4>{>ics  4»f  iiiy  W4)rk.  Salary  d4*sired  $.'’*0 
P4*r  W4*«‘k  t4>  start.  Marri4Ml;  Hg4*  .■?7;  .Viiierican- 
borii.  prot4*staiit.  Wrlt4»  or  w  ir4*  Frank  St4'incrt, 
lsor»  So.  nth  St.,  St.  Ixniis,  Mu. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Bargain — Dry  Matrix  Rollers— IftefiO,  $450 
One  heavy  duty  S4*4>tt  2-sp4‘<sl  r<dl4*r  with 

5  II.  P.  iU4>tor  e4|uipim*nt,  $05(k  One  H4)e  regu¬ 
lar  <!osign  2-spe4Hl  matrix  roller,  3  H.  P.  e4iuip- 
iiient,  $45(t.  Hanna,  130  West  42n(l  St.,  New 
Y4)rk  City. 

For  Sale-  S4*ott  fiat  1n*4|  n4*\vspajH*r  press. 
4Nxi«4K  Cheap  for  4|ui4*k  saU*.  B-710,  Editcir  A 
Publisher. 


For  sale  Dm*  to  4*oiis4di4lati4)n  press  must  Im 
m4>V4*4l.  Will  S4‘ll  12-page  4luplex.  fiat  b4>4l  press 
for  $1.5(W».  Ctist  us  $10.<K»0  fiv4‘  y4*arH  ag4). 
.Vls4»,  .M4Hlel  K  llimtype  f4>r  $”*(Mt.  Both  ma- 
chiiM's  were  used  up  t4>  4iay  4>f  4‘oiisolidati4>n 
last  July.  C4HirerTiuies,  New  Castle, 
India  iia. 


Magazines,  molds,  fonts,  new*  and  used,  bought. 
S4>l4l,  trade4l.  Frank  M4)iitgi>mery,  Towanda, 
Penna. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plaut  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 

West  Broadway,  N.  Y,  C. _ 

Sixteen  page,  duplex  tubular  -Very  latest  type, 
long  frame,  tW4>  t4i  4>ne  imMlel,  4*4>mplete  with 
full  automatic  drive,  heavy  <luty  matrix  roller, 
turtles,  4'haHes,  metal  isd.  pump,  4‘astiiig  box. 
plate  tinisluT  and  in  fact  everything  for  a 
C4implete  plant.  H4»y  C.  Go4Klwin.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Steam  table  and  dry  matrix  r4>ller  in  g<HHl  con- 
4liti4)n.  reas4mahle.  Riissky  Gohis,  (ti  K.  7th  St., 
New*  Y4>rk. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Colleotor  is  in  tlie  market  for  Journaliatlc 
antiques  such  as  autitgruph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
hack  even  to  ('oloniul  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newsimpers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
pludogruphs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
4d4i  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Ix)ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap* 
iMMiks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know*  what  you  ha>e 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Personal 


WANTED 

T4>  kn4»w  the  wheri'alKiiits  of  Hurry  Ow4*nH. 
ProiU4)tioiiul  Adv.  Man  who  W4)rke4i  in  El  Pas4» 
reiently.  Crgeiit.  Coinmunicute  with  Sam 
Watkins,  415  W.  Sun  .\iitonio  St.,  El  Puh4i, 
Texas. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Biielneei  BetabUahed  la  ItM 
350  Madiaon  At#.  Naw  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  6nd  work  for  a 
number  of  newspapei  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 

Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


^HE  chief  police  official  of  New 
York,  Commissioner  Mulrooney,  him¬ 
self  a  veteran  cop,  rises  to  complain  that 
crime  is  encouraged  by  sensational  news- 
pictures  and  he  repeats  the  familiar  case 
against  crime  reporting.  He  offers  no 
proof,  only  an  opinion.  He  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  press  which  would  present  a 
non-sensational  picture.  But  life  is  ex¬ 
citing  enough,  it  seems  to  me.  Only 
recently  it  was  stated,  as  a  result  of  a 
national  survey,  that  the  homicide  rate 
in  the  United  States  is  the  highest  known 
in  the  world.  In  the  period  from  1900 
to  1930  homicide  increased  from  5.1  per 
100,000  population  to  10.9.  So  the 
slaughter  is  at  the  ghastly  rate  of  more 
than  13,350  victims  per  year.  Surely 
that  is  sensational  enough  to  warrant 
newspaper  publicity,  in  picture  and  text. 
Add  to  it  32,000  killed  and  900,000  in¬ 
jured  in  automobile  accidents  in  1930, 
largely  due  to  violations  of  traffic  regu¬ 
lations  and  irrational  driving,  and  we 
have  a  volume  of  violence  which  makes 
our  civilization  a  mockery'. 

»  »  * 

^  HE  perplexing  feature  of  Commis- 
sioner  Mulrooney’s  view,  and  that  of 
many  who  feel  with  him,  is  its  utter 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  newspaper 

function  in  the  scheme  of  life  in  a 
democracy.  These  people,  often  honest 
but  superficial,  have  faith  in  the  club, 
gun,  court,  prison  and  chair,  but  the 

record  of  crime  continues  to  rise  until 
it  is  a  world  scandal.  Some  of  them,  I 
think,  resent  the  bad  news  more  than 
the  bad  fact.  With  crime  played  down 
they  would  be  content,  no  matter  what 
squirming  deviltry  existed  beneath  the 
calm  surface.  Full,  complete,  (sensa¬ 

tional  if  you  plea.se)  descriptions  of  crim¬ 
inal  activities  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
are  a  thousand  times  more  efficient  weap¬ 
ons  than  the  police  system.  News  is  the 
greatest  of  all  deterrents,  often  more  to  be 
feared  than  cops  and  courts.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  found  in  police  and  magistrate  courts 
makes  one  wonder  why  a  man  of  Mr. 
Mulrooney’s  stature  and  cunning  would 
not  want  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  with  newspapers  and  take  maximum 
advantage  of  their  power  for  good.  He 
could  make  a  record  which  would  startle 
the  country.  He  could  put  panic  into 
the  hearts  of  gangsters,  racketeers  and 
crooks  who  think  they  have  power  over 
public  officials.  Kut  like  so  many  other 
crime  officials  Mr.  Mulrooney  only  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  element  he  knows  about, 
police  action,  while  distrusting  that  of 
which  he  knows  little,  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  Crime  is  a  symptom  of  poisons  in 
the  hlood  of  a  social  bcxly.  Every  mani- 
festatbn  may  be  traced  to  a  definite 
cause.  We  know  what  some  of  these 
causes  are — why  not  attack  them?  Why 
find  so  much  fault  with  the  instrument 
which  merely  registers  the  effects.  Com¬ 
missioner  Mulrooney  would  l»e  dumb¬ 
founded  by  the  statement,  but  I  actually 
believe  that  this  city  would,  in  a  single 
month,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  moral 
chaos  if  its  newspapers  by  some  magic 
were  to  be  silenced.  The  length  to  which 
types  of  men  in  public  office  will  go  to 
satisfy  their  greed,  even  under  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  the  public  press,  is  well  under¬ 
stood.  Each  investigation  that  is  made 
shows  this  as  a  moral  monstrosity.  W'hat 
would  happen  if  the  press  watchman  were 
to  be  put  to  sleep?  I  tremble  to  think. 

»  *  * 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Printers’ 
Ink  asked  the  editor  of  that 
esteemed  contemporary,  in  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  published,  to  explain  why  the 
word  linage  is  spelled  without  a  central 
“e”  in  Editor  &  Publisher  news  and 
editorial  columns  and  with  the  central 
“e"  in  Printers'  Ink,  Sales  Management 
and  in  some  newspapers’  advertising. 


W  hich  is  right,  linage  or  lineage,  he 
wanted  to  know. 

The  editor  replied  that  the  controversy 
had  waged  long,  and  to  determine  which 
spelling  was  correct  he  had  appealed  to 
Dr.  Frank  11.  Vizetelly,  editor  of  the 
Xew  Standard  Dictionary.  Dr.  Vize¬ 
telly  had  explained  that  “linage”  is  the 
correct,  modern  spelling  of  the  word, 
meaning  a  measurement  of  type  by  lines, 
and  that  “lineage”  is  a  variant  form. 

Of  course,  as  Editor  &  Pl'blisher 
readers  are  aware,  this  publication 
started  a  little  crusade  four  years  ago 
to  knock  the  silly,  useless  “e”  out  of 
a  word  which  is  used  more  than  any 
single  term  in  newspaper  advertising 
transactions.  Dr.  Vizetelly,  at  that  time, 
agreed  with  us  that  the  simpler  spelling 
was  not  only  more  convenient  but  more 
definite,  as  there  was  no  conflict  with 
the  word  lineage,  meaning  family  descent. 

The  reform  is  now  quite  general. 
Most  writers  on  advertising  subjects 
siiell  the  word  without  the  central  “e,” 
many  advertisers  have  come  to  that 
style,  but  a  few  publications  and  adver¬ 
tisers  still  cling  to  the  old  form.  As 
our  spelling  is  now  confirmed  in  the 
latest  editon  of  the  New  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  the  use  of  linage  is  now 
more  common  than  lineage,  it  is  greatly 
hoped  that  the  simple  spelling  will  be¬ 
come  universal  and  thus  end  the  con¬ 
fusion  the  Printers’  Ink  correspondent 
referred  to. 

* 

TJ  0\V  about  accuracy  in  the  sport 
pages  and  in  wire  reports?  Apropos 
of  our  recent  get-it-right-in-print  discus¬ 
sion  I  have  a  letter  from  Luke  Wright, 
sjiorts  editor  of  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tri- 
hiiiie,  which  will  liear  the  conscientious 
study  of  all  shop  talkers  who  write  news. 
Mr.  W  right  sj^aking: 

“Your  note  in  ‘Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,’ 
(March  14)  regarding  the  spelling  of 
the  name  of  Alliert  N.  Leman  in  Boston 
newspapers  causes  me  to  dig  into  my 
desk  and  uncover  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  I  have  jotted  down  obvious  in¬ 
consistencies  and  inaccuracies  in  sport 
copy  which  has  come  to  my  desk  from 
the  Associated  and  United  Press  wires. 

“I  began  on  this  sheet  of  paper  about 
a  year  ago  and  determined  to  make  a 
note  of  every  mistake  I  could  uncover. 
It  took  about  a  week  to  fill  both  sides 
of  the  sheet  and  I  lost  my  enthusiasm 
l>ecause  it  took  so  much  of  my  time. 
Nevertheless  I  have  made  a  few  records 
from  time  to  time  since  then. 

‘®Wffien  I  started  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  cub,  accuracy  was  the 
watchword.  1  have  worked  on  a  few 
papers  where  it  didn’t  seem  to  make  a 
lot  of  difference  but  I  believe  a  great 
majority  of  editors  still  believe  it  im¬ 
portant.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have 
often  wondered  what  the  reaction  of 
other  editors  is  as  they  check  over  the 
wire  services  they  receive.  I  get  to  see 
only  the  sports  report  but  there  is  plenty 
of  material  in  the  course  of  a  month  to 
cause  one  to  wonder  if  it  isn’t  possible 
to  get  a  bit  more  accuracy  in  the  news. 

“Inconsistency  in  the  wire  report 
bothers  any  editor.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  report  is  gathered 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  by 
thousands  of  men  working  under  differ¬ 
ent  editors.  But  it  should  be  possible 
for  bureau  men  to  do  a  little  editing. 

«  « 

OR  instance,  Kansas  is  abbreviated 

^  in  date  lines  as  Kan.,  Kans.,  and 
Kas.,  in  the  same  news  report  over  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks.  In  football 
stories  1  find  references  to  \’illa  Nova 
one  day  and  V’illanova  the  next.  An 
A.P.  story  a  few  months  ago  told  aliout 
Maxey  Rosenbloom,  light  heavyweight 
lioxing  champion,  in  the  first  paragraph 


and  Maxie  Rosenbloom  in  the  next. 
The  A.P.  in  one  night  sent  one  story 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  another  from 
Seattle,  Wn.  Abbreviations  over  base¬ 
ball  box  scores  come  in  various  styles. 
The  most  common  are 
AB  R  H  PO  A  E 
AB  R  BH  PO  A  E 
AB  R  H  O  A  E 

“Basketball  box  scores  may  be  either 
B  F  Pts 
FG  FT  PF 
G  F  PF 

“Naturally  these  variations  in  style 
add  to  the  work  of  an  editor.  But  one 
might  be  able  to  forgive  all  this  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  inaccuracies 
in  many  stories  indicate  sloppy  report¬ 
ing  and  sloppy  editing  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report  for  the  wires. 

“For  instance;  An  A.P.  story  from 
Buffalo,  Dec.  26,  1930,  said  ‘Shires  made 
a  speech,’  saying  he  would  fight  any 
man  in  the  world  of  not  too  great  ring 
exjierience.  The  U.P.  the  same  night 
said,  ‘Before  leaving  the  ring.  Shires 
was  called  on  for  a  speech  by  tbe  crowd. 
Believe  it  or  not,  he  refused.’  Some 
one  must  be  wrong  here. 

“In  referring  to  one  of  the  South 
.American  heavyweight  boxers  you  will 
find  one  day  that  he  is  Vittorio  Campolo. 
Next  day  he  is  Victorio  Campolo.  The 
same  trouble  applies  in  the  case  of  a 
Chicago  heavyweight.  He  is  either 
Tuffy  Griffith  or  Tuffy  Griffiths. 

dispatch  from  Omaha  some  time 
ago,  referred  to  the  National  Boxing 
Commission.  There  ‘aint  no  such  ani¬ 
mal’ — but  there  is  a  National  Boxing 
Association. 

“Last  summer  the  A.P.  in  referring 
to  the  finals  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
golf  tournament  at  Colorado  Springs, 
(.'olo.,  told  of  L.  B.  Bud  Maytag  of 
Des  Aloines,  la.  The  U.P.  said  he  was 
from  Newton,  la.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  United  Press  was  right  in  this 
case.  But  how  can  I  tell  which  is  right 
when  a  wire  service  sends  a  bulletin 
referring  to  Ray  Barbuti  and  an  hour 
later  sends  a  new  lead  telling  about  Ray 
Barbutti  ? 

*  if  * 

46^3^  ITHIN  24  hours  I  have  had  wire 

”  stories  on  my  desk  about  a  wrest¬ 
ler.  I  don’t  know  what  his  name  is. 
In  one  story  it  was  Jim  McMillin,  in 
another  it  was  McMillen,  and  in  a  third 
he  was  McMillan.  And  is  it  Willie 
MacFarland  or  MacFarlane?  The  name 
comes  both  ways  over  the  wire  and  no 
corrections  are  sent.  1  have  given  up 
trying  to  establish  a  style  on  the  Basque 
W'oodchopper  for  every  time  I  decide 
that  Paolino  Uzeudun  must  be  right  the 
wires  are  likely  to  start  sending  it 
Paulino  Uzeudun  again.  The  U.P.  not 
long  ago  referred  to  Jose  Santa,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  boxer,  in  the  night  report  but  it 
was  Santos  the  next  day.  And  on  Feb. 
6  of  this  year  the  A.P.  said  Babe  Ruth 
was  preparing  to  celebrate  his  37th  birth¬ 
day  the  next  day.  The  ILP.  the  same 
night  said  the  Babe  would  be  38  the 
next  day. 

“If  there  was  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
regarding  the  residence  of  a  sports  star 
I  would  be  tempted  to  ask  him  where 
he  lived.  But  it  is  apparent  tliat  some 
of  the  writers  do  not.  Otherwise  we 
would  not  have  an  A.P.  story  coming 
from  Montreal  Jan.  24  of  this  year  tell¬ 
ing  of  George  Lott  of  Chicago,  and  a 
report  by  the  U.P.  on  (^orge  Lott  of 
Philadelphia.  Incidentally,  the  same  day 
one  press  service,  in  reporting  a  golf 
tournament  at  Los  Angeles,  referred  to 
Tony  Manero  of  New  Jersey  and  Ralph 
Guldahl  of  Waco,  Tex.  The  other  said 
Manero  was  from  New  York  and  Gul¬ 
dahl  from  Dallas. 

“Differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
sports  writers  is  permissible.  But  it  is 
amazing  how  different  these  opinions 
can  be.  For  instance,  last  March  the 
A.P.  reported  a  fight  in  which  Tony 
Canzoneri  was  a  principal.  It  said;  ‘A 
crowd  of  9,500  say  Tony  *  ♦  ♦  stage 
a  convincing  comeback  and  win  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  officials  in 
ten  exciting  rounds.’  The  U.P.  story 
said;  ‘The  fight  was  dull  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  A  majority  of  the  crowd  of 
9,511  fans  *  *  *  left  the  arena  before 
the  final  bell.’  You  will  have  to  admit 


that  if  two  reports  can  come  so  close  to 
agreeing  on  the  number  of  persons  in¬ 
side  a  building  that  there  would  be 
reason  to  believe  that  they  could  get  to¬ 
gether  on  some  of  the  other  details. 

*  *  * 

440TATISTICS  on  football  games  are 
^  both  meat  and  drink  for  some  fans. 
I  often  wonder  how  they  would  relish 
them  if  they  could  see  all  that  the  sports 
editor  sees.  I  took  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  statistics  on  the  Notre  Dame-South¬ 
ern  California  football  game  last  fall. 
The  A.P.  said  Notre  Dame  completed 
four  out  of  thirteen  passes  attempted. 
The  U.P.  said  it  was  four  out  of  twelve. 
The  A.P.  gave  the  Trojans  credit  for 
four  completions  out  of  sixteen  attempts. 
The  U.P.  counted  five  completions  out 
of  fifteen  passes  tried.  The  U.  P.  gave 
Notre  Dame  fifteen  first  downs ;  the 
A.P.  counted  sixteen  of  them.  O’Connor 
of  Notre  Dame,  according  to  the  A.P. 
covered  109  yards  in  the  ten  times  he 
carried  the  ball.  The  U.P.  said  O’Con¬ 
nor  ran  with  the  ball  eleven  times  and 
made  142  yards.  I  will  agree  that  keep¬ 
ing  statistics  on  a  football  game  isn’t 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  and  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  mistake 
in  naming  the  player  carrying  the  ball, 
but  it  should  lie  possible  to  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  first  downs  and  the 
number  of  passes  attempted  and  com¬ 
pleted.  And  if  it  isn’t  possible,  what 
possible  value  have  the  figures? 

“Some  may  reply  that  the  inaccuracies 
I  have  pointed  out  here  are  minor  and 
immaterial.  To  those  who  take  this 
viewpoint  I  express  my  sympathy.  I 
was  raised  in  newspaper  offices  where 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  minor 
error.  And  I  have  never  regretted  it.” 

*  *  if 

An  editorial  writer  for  Ottaiva  Journal 
refers  to  “Mr.  McCormick’s  Daily 
Neics”  and  to  “Bernarr  McFadden’s 
Mirror.”  But  he  makes  no  mention  of 
Mr.  Dchs’  Herald  Tribune,  Mr. 

McLean’s  Evening  Ledger,  Mr.  Noyes’ 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Taylor’s  Traveler, 
Mr.  Dickey’s  Kansas  City  Star,  Mr. 
S  c  r  ip  p  s  ’  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mr.  Hearst’s  Atlanta  Constitution  or  Mr. 
Gannett’s  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 


*  if  * 

WELL,  now  we  know !  Harper  Leech, 
once  a  regular  newspaper  editor  out 
in  Denver,  and  at  present  writing  flaming 
scare  stuff  about  the  peril  of  socialism  in 
this  country,  says  the  liberal  policies  of 
Keiv  York  ll’orld  “killed  Cock  Robin.” 
The  public  was  so  indignant  because  the 
W  orld  occasionally  took  a  fling  at  public 
utilities,  and  even  mildly  fought  for 
public  ownership  or  control,  that  it 
exerted  its  well-known  mighty  vengeance 
and  literally  starved  the  World  to  death. 
This  discovery  is  made  in  a  two-page 
gloat,  under  Mr.  Leech’s  signature,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Electric 
Light  &  Poiivr.  The  author  gives  warn¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  in  general  that  liberal¬ 
ism,  in  future,  will  be  indulged  at  their 
own  peril.  .And  if  they  don’t  watch  out 
some  such  horror  as  an  American  Pravda 
or  Isvcstia  will  be  called  down  upon  their 
heads,  it  being  as  fair  to  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  owned  press  as  a  government 
owned  p<iwer  plant.  Anyhow,  I^eech 
writes,  modern  newspapers  do  not  amount 
to  much,  as  Huey  Long  and  Big  Bill 
Thompson  discovered.  CThe  Leech  piece 
was  evidently  turned  out  prior  to  the 
recent  Chicago  election.) 


*  ♦  * 

R.  LEECH’S  article  will  amuse  his 
former  associates  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Few  editorial  men  ever  walked 
the  deck  of  a  city-room  with  a  straighter 
back  or  with  more  uncompromising  in¬ 
sistence  that  “editorial  work  is  a  public 
trust,”  but  w'hen  he  left  the  business,  to 
w'rite  private-ownership  propaganda. 
Leech  became  just  as  strong  for  the  new 
loyalty  as  he  had  been  for  the  old.  In¬ 
deed.  the  old  loyalty  is  now  something 
meriting  sneers  and  jeers.  Quite  often 
we  encounter  ex-newspaper  folk  who  are 
like  that. 

The  feeling  accounts  for  a  lot  of  cock¬ 
eyed  and  .self-serving  criticism  of  “the 
American  press”  appearing  in  magazines 
and  other  media  that  are  rivals  to  the 
newspaper. 


